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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE 


GOSPEL, EVEN 8© WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 












AN AUKNOWLEDGMENT. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


For the faith that is not broken 
By the burden of the day; 
For the word that is not spoken 
(Dearest words are slow to say); 
For the golden draught unproffere® 
To the thirst that thirsteth on; 
For the hand that is not offered” 
When the struggling strength is gone; 
For the sturdy heart that will not 
Make a pauper of my need ; 
Friend, I mean sometime to thank thee, 
From my soul, in truth and deed. 
Wait! Some day, when I am braver, 
I will do so—say so. Now 
(Oh ! be tender!) I am tired; 
I have forgotten how. 





A CONSTANT SALVATION. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 








A CLIPPER sHIP crossing the Banks of 
Newfoundland in heavy weather strikes an 
iceberg. She settles rapidly at the bow, 
and her captain and crew have barely time 
to leap into the life-boat. The question 
‘““What must we do to be saved?” is an- 
swered by their prompt leap into the life- 
boat, which is an act of faith. They trust 
their lives to it for salvation. From imme- 
diate death they are saved. 

But, after the ship has sunk, the crew 
are still out in the deep and dangerous sea. 
There isa second process necessary. In 
order to keep out of the trough of the sea 
andto reach the distant shore, they must 
stick to the boat and pull lustily at the 
oars. They must “‘ work out their salva- 
tion” now by hard rowing. But this isa 
continued process of salvation day after 
day, until they reach the shores of Nova 
Scotia. Never, for a moment, however, 
are they independent of the life-boat. That 
must keep them afloat, or they go to the bot- 
tom. Atlast, after hard rowing, they reach 
the welcome shore. This is their third, 
final, and complete salvation; for they are 
entirely beyond any perils of the treacher- 
ous sea. Now they are at rest, for they 
have reached the desired haven. 

Thjs homely parable will illustrate with 
sufficient clearness the three ways in which 
the word salvation is employed in God’s 
Word and in human experience. The first 
leap into the life-boat illustrates that deci- 
sive act of the soul in quitting all other 
worthless reliances and throwing itself on 
Christ Jesus, in simple, believing trust. 
This is conversion. By it the soul is deliv- 
ered from the guilt and condemnation of 
sin. 

The Holy Spirit is active in this step— 
cleansing and renewing the heart. By this 
act of surrender to Christ the sinner es- 
capes from death into life. He may joy- 
fully cry out: ‘‘ By the grace of God I am 
saved |” 

Yet this converted believer is no more 
independent of Christ as a Saviour than 
those sailors were of that life-boat. For 
until he reaches the consummated deliver- 
ance of Heaven (which is what the word 
“salvation” signifies in Psalm xci, 16th 
verse) he must be clinging to Christ Jesus 
every day. And it is this daily and hourly 
salvation that we wish to emphasize at 
Present. Too many people limit the word 
to the initial step of converting faith, and 





falsely conclude that nothing more is to be 
done. A certain school of rather mystical 
Christians so magnify this act of receiving 
the ‘‘gift of eternal life” in Christ that 
they quite forget the fact that a vast deal 
of head winds, hard rowing, conflict with 
the Devil and remaining lusts must be en- 
countered. 

There is a very important sense in which 
every true servant of Christ is obliged to 
*‘ work out his salvation ” every day of his 
life, if he lives a century. It was not to 
impenitent sinners or to anxious inquirers 
that Paul addressed the famous injunction: 
**Work out your own salvation, with fear 
and trembling.” He was addressing the 
blood-bought Church at Philippi. And, if 
he were alive to-day, he might well ring 
these solemn words into the ears of every 
Christian in the land. For, if our original 
deliverance from the condemnation of sin 
and desert of Hell depended on our 
surrender to Christ, so our constant 
salvation from the assaults of sin 
depends upon our constant cling to the 
Saviour and our constant obedience to his 
commandments. Faith without works is 
dead. Brethren, we may be in the life- 
boat; but the life-boat is not Heaven. 
There is many a hard tug at the oar, many 
a night of tempest, many a danger from 
false lights, and many a scud under bare 
poles (with pride’s ‘“‘ top-hamper” all gone), 
before we reach the shining shore. To the 
last moment on earth our salvation de- 
pends on complete submission to Jesus. 
Without him, nothing; with him, all things. 

Please bear in mind that salvation signi- 
fies simply the process of saving. Our 
Blessed Master means to save us and our 
lives for himself, if we will let him do it and 
will honestly co-operate with him. Yonder 
is anacre of weeds, which its owner wishes 
to save from barrenness to fruitfulness. So 
he subjugates it with plow and harrow 
and all the processes of cultivation. If 
the soil should cry out against the plow- 
share and the harrow and the hoe, the 
farmer's answer would be: Only by sub- 
mission to this discipline can I rear 
the golden crop which shall be to your 
credit and to me a glory. In like man- 
ner, by absolute submission to Christ’s 
will, by constant obedience to his pure 
commandments, by the readiness to be 
used by him entirely for his own pur- 
poses can you or I be saved to life’s high- 
estend. The instant that I realize entirely 
that I am Christ’s I must also realize that 
my time must be saved from waste for 
him and my influence must be consecrated 
tohim. All accumulation is by wise sav- 
ing. Sin means waste and ends in ruin 
and remorse. The honest, devoted Chris- 
tian is literally ‘‘ working out his salva- 
tion” when he is daily striving to redeem 
bis time. and employ his utmost capacity, 
and use his every opportunity to make his 
life a beautiful offering and possession for 
his Lord. If we were not worth saving, 
our Lord would never have tasted the bit- 
ter agonies of Golgotha to redeem us. If 
every saved follower is by and by tobe 
presented by Christ ‘‘faultless, with ex- 
ceeding joy,” thenis a Christian life a jewel 
worthy of his diadem. Oh, my soul! let 
him work in -me to will and to do accord- 
ing to his good pleasure, if Ican be made 
to yield this revenue of honor to my be- 


loved Lord. 
There is another sense in which Christ 


furnishes us 8 constant salvation. His 
presence saves me in the hour of strong 
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temptation. He keeps me from falling in 
a thousand cases where I do not directly 
recognize his hand. When I wake up in 
the morning, after a.might ride in « Pull- 
man car, I do not know how many human 
hands has been busy in order that I might 
ride safely through the pitch darkness. 
And when I get to Heaven, perhaps I may 
find out how often Jesus interposed to save 
me from threatened ruin and from unsus- 
pected dangers. He was saving me in ahun- 
dred ways that I did not dream of. And 
the visible acknowledged deliverances were 
all due to him. Daily grace means a daily 
salvation. Paul lived thus in constant 
dependence, realizing that,if Christ with- 
drew his arm, he must sink in an instant. 
Not one moment can I dispense with the 
life-boat until my foot stands where ‘‘ there 
is no more sea.” 

If these things be true, then we ought to 
be ever praying: ‘‘O Lord! what must I 
do now to be saved? To be saved from 
waste of time; to be saved from dishonor- 
ing thee; to be saved from secret sin; and 
to be saved up to the fullest, richest, holi- 
est service of thyself?” He can help us to 
accomplish all this, for his grace can bring 
us « full salvation. When we reach 
Heaven, we will no longer need to be 
saved. The voyage will be over, the dan- 
gers ended. The multitudes who have 
been saved will then walk in the light of 
the New Jerusalem, and cast their crowns 
at the feet of Him who purchased for us so 
ineffably glorious and transcendent a SAL- 
VATION! 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


THERE was never in the history of any 
republic a scheme for power so unscrupu- 
loys, 80 unflinchingly carried out, in defi. 
ance of truth, honor, and reason, as that 
of the ‘Republican Bosses” to make 
Grant their President for the third term. 
I say emphatically ‘‘eir President,” for 
what they seek is the perpetuity of their 
own power in his name, not him! Asa 
conspiracy against the free government of 
the people for the people, it has never been 
surpassed. It began in this Capital before 
Grant left the White House; it followed 
him unflaggingly around the entire globe; 
burned its incense under the noses of kings; 
spilled the money of the United States 
Treasury into the simulated ‘‘ receptions” 
of foreign courts; came back with him 
from Mexico through the entire South, 
braying through the mouth of its ass to 
listening rebel«: ‘Grant and peace!” A 
more shameful farce was never enacted by 
unscrupulous men in defiance of the truth 
and honor of a people. In the wildness of 
their greed, they forget ‘at last to talk of 
their ‘‘strong man at the head of a strong 
Government,” and to-day flaunt their actual 
colors themselves. 

The Third-Term Party is not Republican. 
Let the people remember this. It begins 
by committing the Republican Party to a 
course dreaded and denounced by the 
Fathers of this Government. It defies, 
without compunction, the best instincts of 
a patriotic people. It no longer dares to 
assert that Grant is the spontaneous choice 
of the people; but openly announces that 
he is the choice of the people’s command- 
ers, assuring even the ‘‘ Solid South,” to 

whom ft sent him with buttery promises, 
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that, with Grant, its depleted treasuries 
will overflow with abundant appropria- 
tions, and its epochs of lost supremacy be 
finally restored. ‘‘The Strong Man™ of 
‘the Strong Government” is now held in 
reserve as the menace of the Fourth Term 
—the Fourth Term the inevitable sequence 
of the Third! ; 

The Triumvirate of the Senate, who 
have decreed the triumph of their third- 
term figurehead, skulk no longer behind 
masks of honor; but openly declare they 
want their man for their own uses. They 
pretend to offer to the people of a great 
nation a great: name—the name of Grant. 
Its only approach to greatness is its claim 
to military luster. As a man, he was'the 
most conspicuous failure that ever assumed 
to govern in the White House. He didnot 
govern. He was governed. His immense 
will was but the minion of his greed; of 
his vanity; of his enormous self-love. The 
men who flattered him were the men who 
ruled him, who ruled the country, and 
who to-day seek to return him for a third 
time, that they may rule again. As they 
heaped it, the crumbs that fell from 
his table of power were enough for 
forthem. He had next to no comprehen- 
sion of political principles; he had no care 
for public morality; he cared for his 
horses, his cigars, his liquors, himself—for 
his parasites who fattened on his patronage, 
till they became as opulent as they were 
impudent. These are the men who to-day, 
in defiance of the people, are gambling out 
their great states to insure the triumph of 
this BLoT on the national honor. Why 
have Conkling, Cameron, Logan traded 
away their states in the interest of Grant, 
but because they know that their man is 
incapable of rising in comprehension be- 
yond the idea of a personal government, 
whose prizes, after himself, are for his 
henchmen. 

Would that these words, going forth in 
silence, could reach every true Republican 
in the Chicago Convention. Remember, 
men of honor, it is for youto save the honor 
of the party that saved your country, or to 
sel] it as Judas sold his Master. The 
supreme question before the Republican 
Party to-day is whether it remain the Repub- 
lican Party, worthy of the fealty, the fran- 
chise of the best of the nation, or whether, 
ignoring the precepts of the Fathers of the 
Constitution, it takes on the yoke of im- 
pending monarchialism, of aggressive per- 
sonal power, of military rule—that system 
which so long tortured, impoverished, de- 
graded France. Beware! lest we take on 
the yoke that France has taken off. 

What can the country expect of men fn 
whom the lust of self has destroyed even 
the comprehension of national honor— 
such men as Grant, Conkling, Cameron? 

It is authentically stated that in New 
York a great railroad syndicate has pooled 
an enormous sum of money, to be used in 
the South for their candidate, Blaine. A 
network of powerful railroad interests, in 
lively recollection of his vast past services, 
is now spread forth for his nomination. 

Thus the gambling for the highest office 
in the gift of the people goes on. 

Where is the force for righteousness that 
can stay it? 

Where is the God of Israe] to raise upe 
man, true as truth, from the people, for 
the people? 

Twenty senators and members, 
to be busy in the Capitol, legislating for 


| the people, have already fled to Chicago, » 
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whole week in advance of the Convention, 
to help manipulate, each for his man, ‘‘ the 
political machine.” 

George F. Edmunds is not one of these 
senators. He sits quietly in his seat, at-” 
tending to its duties. The senators con- 
spicuously absent are Conkling, Cameron, 
Logan—all in Chicago! 

In Grant’s reputation as a soldier there 
was, at least, something rea). It was when 
he was set up for what he was not and 
could never be one despised him. Among 
the minor ridiculous pretenses is the one 
propagated by John Russell Young's Bos. 
wellian volume, that he has, at bast, blos- 
somed into a flowing conversationalist. 
The ductile pen of the ready writer, follow- 
ing him around the earth, had no difficulty 
in “fixing up” any sentence laboriously 
extracted from his platitudinous mind. But 
itis no secretin Washington that Grant 
could ever converse fluently on any subject 
which deeply interested him—horses, 
chiefly. Dumb as an oracle on the great- 
est themes, his silence touched the imag- 
ination of many with the suggestion “of 
unutterable wisdom, on which reputation 
he stil) thrives as ‘‘a great man.” But even 
then those who knew him best knew that 
he could maunder on by the hour when it 
suited him. A senator is responsible for 
this. One day he went with a friend, a 
member of the House, to the White House, 
to see Grant on business. Soon Grant be- 
gan to talk of horses, and, as usual, waxed 
long and voluble. Neither of his visitors 
were ‘‘horsey” men; but all the same he 
went on, when, in the midst of his tale, 
Burlingame’s Chinese Embassy was an- 
nounced. They entered the presence of 
the ‘‘great man”! A little speech was 
offered. Grant received it with the stiff, 
sullen silence of asphinx. Not one word 
in response. His Celestial visitors bowed 
themselves out, when he turned at once to 
the gentlemen, who had not withdrawn, 
and, as if not a second had intervened, 
said: ‘‘As [ was saying, that brown filly—” 
Wasnhinoton, D. C., May 27th, 1880. 


THE CONESTOGA MASSACRE. 








BY H. A. 


Wren the English first entered Pennsyl- 
vania, messengers from the Conestoga In- 
dians met them, bidding them welcome 
and bringing gifts of corn and venison and 
skins. The whole tribe entered into a 
treaty of friendship with William Penn, 
which was to last ‘‘as long as the sun 
should shine or the waters run into the 
rivers.” 

The records of Pennsylvania history in 
the beginning of the 18th centufy contain 
frequent mention of the tribe. In 1705 
the governor sent the secretary of his 
council, with a delegation of ten men, to 
hold an interview with them at Conestoga, 
for purposes of mutual understanding and 
confidence. And in that same year Thomas 
Chalkley, a famous Quaker preacher, while 
sojourning among the Maryland Quakers» 
was suddenly seized with so great a ‘‘ con- 
cern” to visit these Indians that he laid the 
matter before the elders at the Nottingham 
meeting ; and, the idea being ‘‘ promoted” 
by the elders, he set off with an interpret- 
er and a party of fourteen to make the 
journey. He says: “‘ We traveled through 
the woods about fifty miles, carrying our 
provisions with us; and on the journey sat 
down by 4 river and spread our food on 
the grass, and refreshed ourselves and 
horses, and then went on cheerfully and 
with good will and much love to the poor 
Indians. And when we came,they received 
us kindly, treating civilly in their way. 
We treated about having a meeting with 
them in a religious way; upon which they 
called a council, in which they were very 
grave and spoke, one after another, without 
any heat or jarring. Some of the most es- 
teemed of their women speak in their coun- 
cils.” 

When asked why they suffered the wo- 
men to speak, they replied that ‘‘some 
women were wiser than some men.” It 
was said that they had not for many years 
done anything without the.advice of a cer- 
tain aged and grave woman, who was al- 
ways present at their councils. The inter- 
preter said that she was an empress, and 
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great favor on the Quakers, the interpreter 
said, because they ‘‘did not come to buy 
or sell or get gain”; but came ‘‘in love 
and respect” to them, ‘and desired 
their well-doing, both here and hereafter.” 
Two nations at this time were represent- 
ed in this Conestoga band—the Senecas 
and the Shawanese. 

The next year the governor himsel?, anx- 
ious to preserve their inalienable good-will 
and to prevent their being seduced by emis- 
saries from the French, went himself to 
visit them. On this occasion one of the 
chiefs made a speech, still preserved in the 
old records, which contains this passage: 
*‘Father, we love quiet; we suffer the 
mouse to play; when the woods are rustled 
by the wind we fear not; when the leaves 
are disturbed in ambush we are uneasy; 
when a cloud obscures your brilliant sun 
our eyes feel dim; but when the rays ap- 
pear they give great heat to the body and 
joy to the heart. Treachery darkens the 
chain of friendship; but truth makes it 
brighter than ever. This is the peace we 
desire.” 

A few years later, a SWé@ish missionary 
visited them and preached them a sermon 
on original sin and the necessity of a medi- 
ator. When he had finished, an Indian 
chief rose and replied to him; both dis- 
courses being given through an interpreter. 
The Swede is said to have been so im- 
pressed’ with the Indian’s reasoning that, 
after returning to Sweden, he wrote out his 
own sermon and the Indian’s reply in the 
best Latin at his command, and dedicated 
the documents to the University of Upsal, 
respectfully requesting them to furnish 
him with some arguments strong enough to 
confute the strong reasonings of this sav- 
age. 

‘** Our forefathers,” said the chief, ‘‘ were 

under a strong persuasion (as we are) that 
those who act_well in this life will be re- 
warded in the next according to the degrees 
of their virtues. And, on the other hand, 
that those who behave wickedly here will 
undergo such punishments hereafter as 
were proportionate to the crimes they were 
guilty of. This has been constantly and 
invariably received and acknowledged for 
a truth through every successive genera- 
tion of our ancestors. It could not, then, 
have taken its rise from fable; for human 
fiction, however artfully and plausibly con- 
trived, can never gain credit long among 
people where free inquiry is allowed, which 
was never denied by our ancestors. 
Now we desire to propose some questions. 
Does he believe that our forefathers, men 
eminent for their piety, constant and warm 
in their pursuit of virtue, hoping thereby 
to merit eternal happiness, were all damned? 
Does he think that we who are zealous imi- 
tators in good works, and influenced by 
the same motives as we are, earnestly en- 
deavoring with the greatest circumspection 
to tread the path of integrity, are in a 
stite of damnation? If that be his senti- 
ment, it is surely as impious as it is bold and 
daring. Let us suppose that some 
heinous crimes were committed by some 
of our ancestors, like to that we are told of 
another race of people. In such a case God 
would certainly punish the criminal, but 
would never involve us that are innocent in 
the guilt. Those who think otherwise must 
make the Almighty a very whimsical, evil- 
natured being. . . Once more. Are 
the Christians more virtuous, or, rather, 
are they not more vicious than we are? If 
so, how came it to pass that they are the 
objects of God’s beneficence, while we are 
neglected? Does he daily confer his favors 
without reason and with so much partial- 
ity? In a word, we find the Christians 
much more depraved in their morsls than 
we are; and we judge from their doctrine 
by the badness of their lives.” 

It is plain that this Indian chief's speech 
has been very much Latinized in the good 
Swede’s hands; but if the words even ap- 
proached being a true presentation of what 
he said, it is wonderful, indeed. 

In 1721 His Excellency Sir William 
Keith, Bart, governor of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, went with an escort of 
eighty horsemen to Conestoga, and spent 
several days in making a treaty with the 
representatives of the Five Nations, “‘ the 





that they gave much heed to what she said. 


Indians of Conestoga and their friends.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


This wise queen of Conestoga looked with | He was entertained at ‘‘ Captain Civility’s 
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cabin.” When he left them, he desired them 
to give his ‘very kind love and the love 
of all our people to your kings and to all 
their people.” He invited them to visit 
him in Philadelphia, saying ‘‘ we can pro- 
vide better for you and make you more 
welcome. People always receive their 
friends best at their own homes.” He then 
took out a coronation medal of the king, 
and presented it to the Indian, in these 
words: “That our children when we are 
dead may not forget these things, but keep 
this treaty between us in perpetual remem- 
brance, I here deliver to you a picture in 
gold, bearing the image of my great master, 
the king of all the English. And when 
you return home, I charge you to deliver 
this piece into the hands of the first man or 
greatest chief of all the Five Nations, whom 
you call Kannygooah, to be laid up and 
kept as a token to our children’s children 
that an entire and lasting friendship is now 
established forever between the English in 
this country and the great Five Nations.” 

At this time the village of Conestoga was 
described as lying ‘‘about seventy miles 
west of Philadelphia. The land thereabout 
being exceeding rich, it is now surrounded 
with divers fine plantations and farms, 
where they raise quantities of wheat, bar- 
ley, flax, and hemp, without the help of any 
dung.” 

The next year, also, was marked by a 
council of great significance at Conestoga. 
In the spring of this year an Indian called 
Saanteenee had been killed by two white 
men, brothers, named Cartledge. At this 
time it was not only politic, but necessary 
for the English to keep on good terms with 
as many Indians as possible. Therefore, 
the old record says ‘‘policy and justice 
required a rigid inquiry” into this affair 
and the infliction of ‘‘exemplary punishb- 
ment.” 

Accordingly,the Cartledges were arrested 
and confined in Philadelphia, and the high 
sheriff of Chester County went, with two 
influential men of the province, to Cones- 
toga, to confer with the Indians as to what 
should be done with them. The Indians 
were unwilling to decide the matter with- 
out advice from the Five Nations, to whom 
they owed allegiance. A swift runner 
(Satcheecho) was, therefore sent, northward 
with the news of the occurrence; and the 
governor, with two of his council, went to 
Albany,to hear what the Five Nations had 
to say about it. What an inconceivable 
spectacle to us té-day! The governments 
of Pennsylvania and New York so fully 
recognizing an Indian to bea ‘“‘ person,” 
and his murder a thing to be anxiously 
and swiftly atoned for, if possible! 

Only a little more than a hundred and 
fifty years lie between this murder of Saan- 
teenee in Conestoga and the murder of Big 
Snake, at Fort Reno, Indian Territory, in 
1880. Verily, Policy has kept a large as- 


*sortment of spectacles for Justice to look 


through in a surprising short space of time, 

On the decision of the king and chiefs of 
the Five Nations hung the fate of the mur- 
derers. Doubtless, the brothers Cartledge 
made up their minds to die. The known 
principles of the Indians in the matter of 
avenging injuries certainly left them little 
room for hope. But, no! The Five Na- 
tions took a different view. They ‘‘ de- 
sired that the Cartledges should not suffer 
death; and the affair was at length amica- 
bly settled,” says the old record. ‘‘One 
life,” said the Indian king, ‘‘on this occa- 
sion, is enough to be lost. There should not 
two die.” 

This was in 1722, In 1763 there were only 
twenty of these Conestoga Indians left— 
seven men, five women, and eight children. 
They were still living in their village on 
the Shawanee Creek, their lands being as- 
sured to them by manorial gift; but they 
were miserably poor, earned by making 
brooms, baskets, and wooden bowls a part 
of their living and begged the rest. They 
were wholly peaceable and unoffending, 
friendly to their white neighbors, and piti- 
fully clinging and affectionate, naming 
their children after whites who were kind 
to them, and striving in every way to show 
their gratitude and good will. 

Upon this little community a band of 
white men, said by some of the old records 
to be “‘ Presbyterians,” from Paxton, made 
an attack at daybreak on the 14th of De- 
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cember. They found only six of the 1. 
dians at home—three men, two women, 
andaboy. The rest were away, either at 
work for the white farmers or selling their 
little wares. ‘‘ Thesé poor, defenseless 
creatures were immediately fired upon, 
stabbed, and hacheted to death. The good 
Shebaes, among the rest,cut to pieces in his 
bed. All of them were scalped and other- 
wise horribly mangled... Then their huts 
were set on fire and most of them burnt 
down.” 

*“‘Shebaes was a very old man, having 
assisted at the second treaty held with Mr. 
Penn, in 1701, and ever since continued a 
faithful friend to the English. He is said 
to have been an exceeding good man, con- 
sidering his education; being naturally of 
# most kind, benevolent temper.” 

From a manuscript journal kept at this 
time, and belonging to the great grand- 
daughter of Robert Barber, the first settler 
in Lancaster County, are gathered the few 
details known of this massacre. Some of 
the murderers went directly from the scene 
of their crime to Mr. Barber’s house. They 
were strangers to him; but, with the hospi- 
tality of those days,he made a fire for them 
and set refreshments before them. 

“While they warmed themselves, they 
inquired why the Indians were suffered 
to live peaceably here. Mr. Barber said 
they were entirely inoffensive, living on 
their own lands and injuring no one. 
They asked what would be the consequence 
f they were all destroyed. Mr. Barber 
said he thought they would’be as liable to 
punishment as if they had destroyed so 
many white men. They said they were of 
a different opinion, and in a few minutes 
went out. In the meantime two sons of 
Mr. Barber’s, about ten or twelve years 
old, went out to look at the strangers’ 
horses, which were hitched at a liitle dis- 
tance from the house. 

‘* After the men went, the boys came in, 
and said that they had tomahawks tied to 
their saddles, which were all bloody, and 
that they had Christy’s gun. Christy was a 
little Indian boy,about their own age. They 
were much attached to him, as he was their 
playmate and made bows and arrows for 
them.” 

While ‘the family were talking over 
this, and wondering what it could mean, a 
messenger came running breathless to in- 
form them of what had happened. Mr. 
Barber went at once to the spot, and there 
he found the murdered Indians lying in 
the smouldering ruins of their homes, ‘‘ like 
half-consumed logs.” He, ‘‘ with some 
trouble, procured their bodies,to administer 
to them the rights of sepulcher.” 

‘*It was said that at the beginning of the 
slaughter an Indian mother placed her little 
child under a barrel, charging it to make 
no noise; and that a shot was fired through 
the barrel, which broke the child's arm, and 
still it kept silent.” 

The magistrates of Lancaster,shocked, as 
well they might be, at this frightful bar- 
barity, sent massengefs out immediately, 
and took the remaining Indians, wherever 
they were found, brought them into the 
town for protection, and lodged them in 
the newly-erected workhouse or jail, which 
was the strongest building in the place. 
The governor of Pennsylvania issued a 
proclamation, ordering all jydges, sheriffs, 
etc., and ‘‘all His Majesty’s liege subjects 
in the Province,” to make every effort to 
apprehend the authors and perpetrators of 
this crime, also their abettors and accom- 
plices. But the ‘ Paxton Boys” held mag- 
istrates and governor alike in derision. 
Two weeks later, they assembled again, 
fifty strong, rode to Lancaster,dismounted, 
broke open the doors of the jail, and killed 
every Indian there. 

** When the poor wretches saw they had 
no protection nigh, nor could possibly es- 
cape, and being without the least weapon 
of defense, they divided their little fami- 
lies, the children clinging to their parents. 
They fell on their faces, protested their in- 
nocence, declared their love to the English, 
and that in their whole lives they had 
never done them injury. And in this pos- 





| ture they all received the hatchet. Men, 


women, and children were every one in- 
humanly murdered incold blood. . . . 
**The barbarous men who committed the 
atrocious act, in defiance of government, 
of all laws, human and divine, and to the 
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eternal disgrace of their country and color, 
then mounted their horses, huzzaed In tri- 
umph, as if they had gained a victory, 
and rode off unmolested. . ae 
bodies of the murdered were then 
brought out and exposed in the street,till a 
hole could be made in the earth to receive 
and coverthem. But the wickedness can- 
not be covered, and the guilt will lie on 
the whole land till justice is done on the 
murderers. The blocd of the innocent will 
cry to Heaven for vengeance.” 

These last extracts are from a pamphlet 
published in Philadelphia at the time of the 
massacre; published auonymously, because 
**so much had fear seized the minds of the 
people” that neither the writer nor the print- 
er dared to give “ name or place of abode.” 

There are also private letters still pre- 
served which give accounts of the affair. 
A part of one from William Henry, of Lan- 
caster, to a friend in Philadelphia, is given 
in ‘‘ Rupp’s History of Iancaster County.” 
He says: “A regiment of Highlanders were 
at that time quartered at the barracks in the 
town;and yet these murderers were per- 
mitted to break open the doors of the city 
jail and comrnit the horrid deed. ‘The first 
notice I had of the affair was that, while at 
my father’s store near the court-house, J 
saw « number of people running down- 
street, toward the jail, which enticed me 
and other lads to follow them. At about 
six or eight yards from the jail we met 
from twenty-five to thirty men, well mount- 
ed on horses, and with rifles, tomshawks, 
and scalping-knives, equipped for murder 
I ran into the prison-yard, and there oh! 
what a horrid sight presented itself to my 
view. Nearthe back door of the prison 
lay an old Indian and his squaw, particu- 
larly well known and esteemed by the peo- 
ple of the town, on account of his placid 
and friendly conduct. His name was Will 
Soc. Around him and his squaw lay two 
children, about the age of three years, 
whose heads were split with the tomahawk 
and their scalps taken off. Toward the 
middle of the jail-yard, along the west side 
of the wall, lay a stout Indian, whom I par- 
ticularly noticed to have been shot in his 
breast. His legs were chopped with the 
tomahawk, his hands cut off, and finally a 
rifle-ball discharged in his mouth, so that 
his head was blown to atoms, and the 
brains were splashed against and yet hang- 
ing to the wall for three or four feet 
around. This man’s hands and feet had 
been chopped off with a tomahawk. Ip 
this manner lay the whole of them—men, 
women, and children—spread about the 
prison-yard, shot, scalped, hacked, and 
cut to pieces.” 

After this the governor of Pennsylvania 
issued a second proclamation, still more 
stringent than the first, and offering a re- 
ward of $600 for the apprehension of any 
three of the ringleaders. 

But the ‘‘ Paxton Boys” were now like 
wild beasts that had tasted blood. They 
threatened to attack the Quakers and all 
persons who sympathized with or protected 
Indians. They openly mocked and derided 
the governor and his proclamations, and 
set off at once for Philadelphia, announc- 
ing their intention of killing all the Mora- 
vian Indians who had been placed under 
the protection of the military there 

Their march through the country was 
like that of a band of maniacs. In a pri- 
vate letter written by David Rittenhouse, 
at this time, he says: ‘‘ About fifty of these 
scoundrels marched by my workshop. 1 
have seen hundreds of Indians traveling 
the country, and can with truth affirm that 
the behavior of these fellows was ten times 
more savage and brutal than theirs. 
Frightening women by running the muzzlcs 
of guns through windows, hallooing, and 
swearing; attacking men without the least 
provocation, dragging them by the hair to 
the ground and pretending to scalp them; 
shooting dogs and fowls—these are some 
of their exploits.” 

It is almost past belief that at this time 
many people justified these acts. An Epis- 
copalian clergyman in Lancaster wrote vin- 
dicating them, ‘‘bringing Scripture to 
prove that itwas right to destroy the heath- 

en”; and the “‘ Presbyterians think they 
have a better justification—nothing less 
than the Word of God,” says one of the 
writers on the massacre. 

“* With the Scriptures in their hands and 





mouths, they can set at naught that express 
command ‘Thou shalt do no murder,’ and 
justify their wickedness by the command 
given to Joshua to destroy the heathen. 
Horrid perversion of Scripture and religion, 
to father the worst of crimes on the God 
of Love and Peace!” It is a trite saying 
that history repeats itself; but it is impos- 
sible to read now these accounts of the 
massacres of defenseless and peaceable 
Indians in the middie of the 18th century 
without the reflection that we ourselves are 
leaving the record of the 19th blackened by 
the same stains. What Pennsylvania 
pioneers did in 1763 to helpless and peace- 
able Indians of Conestoga, Colorado pion- 
eers did in 1864°to helpless and peaceable 
Cheyennes at Sand Creek, and are appar- 
ently ready to do again to helpless and 
‘peaceable Utes in 1880. The word ‘‘ex- 
termination” is as ready on the frontiers- 
man’s tongue to-day as it was a hundred 
years ago; and the threat is more portent- 
ous oow, seeing that we are, bya whole 
century of prosperity, stronger and more 
numerous, and the Indians are, by a whole 
century of suffering and oppression, fewer 
and weaker. But our crime is baser and 
our infamy: deeper in the same proportion. 





A STRANGE COUNTRY. 


BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 





Ir's a strange story I must tell 
Of a strange country! Wéll, then—well, 
The strangest country that I know 
Is one where palm-trees do not grow; 
It lies within the very reach 
Of your two hands, and blue-birds flit 
Among the flowers of pear and peach, 
In pleasant dews, all over it. 


In this strange country, then, last night, 
A lady in the gracious light 
Of garden-lamps and rising moon 
(Hush! you may do your guessing soon), 
With hits of stone she chose to wear 
That elfin queens, perhaps, had lost, 
Outfiashed the fire-flies in the air, 
Aud what a sum her party cost! 


This morning, with a beard as white 
As his own shroud should be, in sight 
Of her high windows’ precious lace, 
A man—with oh! so sad a face 
One scarce could look at it for tears— 
Stood with a staff, and slowly said: 
** It’s the first time in all these years; 
But, Madam, I must ask for bread.”’ 


The lady, lily-like, within 
Her hands, that did not toil nor spin, 
Held all sweet things this world can give; 
The man, for just the breath to live, 
Early and late, in sun and snow, 
Had done his best. I thought you knew. 
It must be a strange country, though, 
Where auch strange stories can be true. 





A RUDIMENTARY POET. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 








Do the fortunes of aman depend. upon 
himself, or are they determined for him by 
circumstances? Is there such a factor in 
human affairs as Luck, or is it merely a 
figment of the unprosperous, to excuse 
themselves and to accuse the prosperous? 
Was it luck that made the metrical roman- 
ces of Scott popular, while the epics of 
Southey lumbered the shelves of his pub- 
lishers? Or luck that made Byron sudden- 
ly famous, while Wordsworth was scarcely 
known? Southey, I have no doubt, thought 
so, and was consoled accordingly. Words- 
worth was sure of it, and rather proud of 
it, asa proof of his superiority to Byron, 
who wrote for his contemporaries, while 
he wrote for posterity. The popularity 
of a work is no guaranty of its intellectu- 
al value; but itis not to be despised, fdr 
all that, for, however popular a worthless 
work may be for a time, the history of 
literature shows that no work ever retained 
popularity without deserving it. It shows, 
also, that the most forgotten hooks de- 
served to be forgotten. I do not say all 
forgotten books, for now and then circum- 
stances appear to conspire against the suc- 
cess of some particular book, which ought 
to have succeeded. Generally speaking, 
I refuse to believe in neglected genius, for 
in every supposable case of the kind, 
which has come under my observation, I 
have not been able to discover genius, or 
have only discovered it in a rudimentary 
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knowing himself; but we havea right to 
blame his friends for not knowing him, 
particularly when they insist that he isa 
neglected genius. We have a right to 
blame sucha literary resurrectionist as Mr. 
Richard Howe Shepherd, for example, for 
the claims he has put forward for Ebenezer 
Jones. whom he has endeavored to resusci- 
tate as a poet. Mr, Shepherd, if I under- 
stand bis work, belongs to a painstaking 
and industrious class of persons who beset 
the literary profession. They have not 
‘alent enough to live by literature of their 
own; but they have talent enough to 
live by the literature of others. They are 
not creators; but collectors. The most they 
can do is'to edit. 


Mr. Shepherd has edited the Enrly 

Poems of Mr. Longfellow, as I have before 

pointed out, as well as two volumes of 

rejected addresses by Moore and Mrs. 

Browning, and is ready to edit anything 

that would be likely to pay. Allis grist 

that comes to his mill, his latest grist, so 

far as I know, being Ebenezer Jones. He 
had it in his mind’s eye more than ten 
years ago, when his attention was directed 
to it in Notes and Queries, which con- 
tained communications from Mr. Mante 
Gabrielle Rossetti, and Mr. William Bell 
Scott, poets and painters both, in praise of 
a forgotten volume of Poems from the pen 
of the aforesaid Ebenezer Jones. He was, 
Mr. Rossetti declared, nearly the most 
striking instance of neglected genius in 
our modern school of poetry, and he was 
honored by the remembrance of ‘the 
great poet, Robert Browning,” not to men- 
tion Lord Houghton, who (as Mr. Monck- 
ton Milnes) had interested himself on his 
behalf. A neglected man of genius, whom 
two other men of genius had not forgot- 
tgn—here was a fine chance for Mr. Shep- 
herd, and he embraced it at once. That is 
to say, as soon as the pressure of more 
urgent literary work would allow him to 
do so. There was a lull in his engage- 
mentsin the summer of 1878; so great a 
lull, in fact, that he was really in search of 
asubject. He issued a little pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘‘ Forgotten Books Worth Remem- 
bering,” wherein he exploited the little that 
he knew about Ebenezer Jones, and sought 
to prepare the literary mind of England 
for a revival of his poetic claims. He suc- 
ceeded in the latter object; enough so, at 
any rate, to persuade a London publishing 
house to issue a reprint of his ‘‘ Studies of 
Sensation and Event.” That it was a 
** forgotten book,” was certain; but that it 
was ‘‘ worth remembering” was not cer- 
tain at all. I have read it carefully, and 
- with every wish to find a man of genius in 
Ebenezer Jones. ‘I think his friends should 
have accepted his oblivion. Mr. Shep- 
herd thinks otherwise, of course; so does 
Mr. Sumner Jones, a surviving brother, 
and Mr. William James Linton, the en- 
graver, both of whom have furnished 
memoria] notices of the author. They have 
convinced me of their affection; but they 
have not convinced me that he was a poet. 
Let us see who he was and what he did. 


Ebenezer Jones was the third child and 
second son of Robert Jones, a gentleman 
of Welsh descent, by bis second marriage 
with Hannah Sumner. He was born at 
Canonbury Square, Islington, on the 20th 
of January, 1820, and, his parents being in 
comfortable circumstances, the surround- 
ings of his childhood might have been 
considered favorable, but for the Calvinis- 
tic education to.which he was subject- 
ed and which kept him in ignorance 
of the world until he was precipitated 
into it early in life. He was dieted on 
books in which useful knowledge was 
served up with moral sauce, books of solid 
doctrinal divinity.and books of over. 
wrought spiritual experience and hysterica! 
evangelism. Shakespeare and Milton were 
kept in quarantine. If Byron was ever 
mentioned, it was as if he were a Satanic 
spirit. who had been permitted to stalk 
abroad visibly. Poetry, in a word, was 
tabooed, except in the thin form that 
one finds it in Watts and Kirk White. 
Card-playing and dancing were denounced, 
and those who indulged in them were 
looked upon as lost souls. Amusement in 
the household there was none, and of edu- 
cation at schoo! but little, for the schools 


evangelical and because their masters were 
not averse from flogging their pupils. 

Such were the childish surroundings of 
Ebenezer Jones. Happily for him, they 
were not of long continuance, for his father 
fell into a severe and lingering illness, 
which made a great change in his prospects; 
a change which was recognized by the 
falling away of ministers to other and 
more prosperous quarters, where bigh Cal- 
vinism could ‘be solidly supported by con- 
sols and the altar of family worship 
flanked by the fleshpots of Egypt. When 
he was seventeen, he was placed in a busi- 
ness house in London, where his office 
duties were exacting, lasting, as they did, 
from eight in the morning till eight in the 
evening. It wasa hard life that he led;a 
life that left no margin for health and self- 
culture. He managed somehow to obtain 
books, however; among which his brothers 
remembered Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolu- 
tion” and ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” and, at a 
later period, a copy of Shelley, which had 
e magical effect upon him. The reading 
of these and other books excited his mind, 
and he betook himself vigorously to com- 
positior in prose and verse, chiefly in prose, 
apd upon such trivial themes as his Rela- 
tions to the Wniverse and the Nature 
and Office of Poetry! Accustomed from 
boyhood to drop into poetry, he continued 
the practice in his moments of leisure, and 
finally sent an ‘‘ Ode to Thought” to Tait’s 
Magazine, in which it was published, in 
September, 1888. ‘It was the hand now 
holding the pen,” his brother writes, ‘‘ that 
brought to him the magazine in which the 
poem appeared, as soon as it could be pro- 
cured; and I still see him as he dived from 
his desk in the counting-house, down to 
the warehouse basement, with this his first 
printed poem that he cared about, return- 
ing soon witha happy smile. Writing og 
an office-slip ‘I feel as if I should do 
now,’ he passed it on to where I sat. 
That night, walking to our common lodg- 
ing on the Old Kent Road, he confided to 
me, for the first time, his hope that he 
would yet, one day, emancipate himself by 
his pen from city thralldom, and not him- 
self alone. But there was ‘Foo!,’ our 
faithful dog (though when was dog not 
faithful?), whom we had named after the 
Fool in ‘King Lear’ and who was prized 
by us both as a relicof home. He must 
have his nightly scamper somehow, 
‘Would you see to that sometimes, while I 
write?’ ‘ Would you mind that?” From 
‘this time forth, after working in the city 
all day, the tired young clerk devoted his 
nights to the composition of verse, of 
which he wrote enough during the next 
four years to make a volume. It was pub- 
lished in 1848, under the curious title of 
‘« Studies of Sensation and Event,” and was 
received by the critics with indifference, if 
not contempt. Jerdan, soured, book- 
selling hack of sixty, tomahawked it in 
The Jiterary Gazette. “It was suid of 
Oliver Goldsmith that he touched no sub- 
ject which he did not adorn; and it may 
be said of Ebenezer Jones that he handles 
no subject which he does not make ridic- 
filous. He is wonderful in his way.” 
Jerdan then referred to one of Ebenezer’s 
poems as being the worst nonsense trash 
he ever read, and remarked of another that 
+ last verse was indecent. ‘‘ And so we 
leave it with Ebenezer, upon whom it will 
be well thata jury de lunatico inquirendo 
never set, and we on that jury.” The 
Atheneum was not quite so harsh as this, 
though it was by no means gentle. It said’ 
that mavy of Mr. Jones’s poems produced 
a very unpleasing effect. It suspected 
that bis notions of what would please and 
displease were somewhat iden]; and it de- 
clared that his tendency was to specula- 
tions tbat spurn the ordinary sense of man- 
kind, and find a home of their own in 
clondland, where, no doubt, there is a 
public after Mr. Jones’s own heart, His 
love lyrics were of a somewhat voluptuous 
character, and calculated to startle sober 
men, like thecritic One of his heroines 
was a wanton; but the verses in which she 
was celebrated presented a pretty Anacre- 
ontic picture. Of another poem,’ which 
was in the same style, there was not a line 
in which the writer had not voluntarily 
run the risk of misconception. ‘* One knows 
not whether to ascribe the peculiarity to 











form. Noman should be blamed or not 


of their sect were chosen because they were 


genius or conceit. What with the first is 
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ity. Passion and Death are both great 
arguments; but we should beware lest we 
run one into appetite and the other into 
impiety.” The critic then dwelt upon the 
writer's tendency to startle by offensive 
daring, and advised him to change his style 
sometime, if only for the sake of variety. 
*‘ We recommend him to be more humble 
in his pretensions and simpler in his ad- 
dress, when he next appears in public.” 
The Oritic belied its name by a gush of en- 
thusiasm, which betrayed the hand of a 
tyro ora friend. The ‘‘Ode to Thought” 
was a poem of which Coleridge might not 
have been ashamed to claim the author- 
ship; ‘‘ Early Spring” was a poem that 
Wordsworth might envy, despite its mani- 
fold faults; and in the *‘ Plea for Love of 
the Universal” there was poetry, and the 
voice of genius spoke. Everywhere were 
the footprints of genius. No smooth-sound- 
ing nothings; no mawkish sentimentalities; 
no servile imitations. Faults, many and 
palpable, inelegancies of expression, harsh 
rhymes, dissonant meters, some affectations 
of sentiments, and words and meaning often 
lost in the mazes of language. ‘‘ But he 
may boast that he Aas a meaning, which 
most modern rhymers have not, and, though 
it be sometimes vague enough, it is often 
brought out with majestic grandeur, that 
proves what he can do and affords rich 
promise of the grander things yet to he 
done.” The most important of all the 
criticisms which this forgotten book called 
forth was written by Thomas Hood, in a 
letter to Ebenezer’s brother, Sumner, who 
had sent him the volume, in which he 
accused the writer of shamefully prostitut- 
ing his poetical powers and of impure 
motives. Ebenezer replied in a manly letter, 

and in courteous, collected, but incisive 
terms vindicated himself from these 
charg®. So, at least, thinks Mr. Linton, 

who had made his acquaintance a year or 
two before and who was associated with 
him in journalism. Both men were radical 
in their politics, and from this time Ebene- 
zer turned his attention to political writ 

ings, in which itis not pretended that he 
made any mark. His literary life may be 
said to have ended with the publication of 
his ‘‘Studies of Sensation and Event”; and, 
for all that we know of his material life, 
that may be said to have ended at that 
time. It did not so end in fact, for he lived 
seventeen years afterward, with a tragedy 
in his life, to which Mr. Linton refers 
guardedly. This was his marriage, in 1844, 
with Elizabeth Atherstone, a niece of Mr. 

Edwin Atherstone, the author of an unread- 
able epic on ‘‘ the Fallen Nineveh.” It was 
a case of love at first sight; for they had 
not been acquainted many days before 
Ebenezer, in his impetuous way, taken by 
some personal attractions and the charms 
of music, of which he was passionately 
fond, proposed and was accepted. They 
married in haste, and repented at Icisure. 

Ebenezer Jones died at Brentford, Essex, 
on the morning of September 14th, 1860, 
and was buried in a rural churchyard at 
Shenfield, about a mile from Brentford—a 
quiet spot, which the village children pass 
on their way to school and where may be 
heard two of the sounds which the poor 
inhabitant below loved best in life, the 
watchdog’s bark from the farm across still 
fields at night, and in springtime,in the 
morning, the throstle’s first unmistaking 
song. 

Of the poetry of Ebenezer Jones I hardly 
know what to say, except that I have read 
it carefully, and have found but little in it 
to detain me A _ stray touch here and 
there, sometimes a single word, were all 
the evidences I could detect of the genius 
upon which his friends so strenuously in- 
sist. The majority of his subjects are not 
only not poetical in themselves, but his 
treatment of them is decidedly uninterest- 
ing and unpleasant, harsh, morbid, and 
obscure. I do not perceive the indecency 
which offended the immaculate taste of 
Jerdan; probably because I am not a nice 
man. 

The best poem that Ebenezer Jones has 
written (me judice) was not contained in 
his ‘Studies of Sensation and Event” 
(though it is included in Mr. Shepherd's re- 
print of that volume), but was contributed 
by him to The Oritic, as a mark of his grat- 
itude, we may suppose, for its kindly re- 
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it is: 


“My wife and child, come close to me, 
The world to us ts « stormy ses: 
With your band tn mine, tf your eyes but shine, 
I care not how wild the storm may be. 


“ For the fercest wind that ever blew 
Is nothing to me, so | shelter you: 
No warmth do I lack, for the howl at my back 
Sings Gown to my heart, ‘Man bold and true!’ 


“ A pleasant sall, my child, my wife, 
O’er a pleasant sea, to many ts life: 
The wind blows warm, and they dread no storm, 
ana wherever they go, Kina friends are rife. 


“ But, wife and child, the love, the love 
That lifteth us to the saints above 
Can only have grown where storms have blown, 
The truth and strength of the heart to prove.” 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE CONSTI. 
TUTION. 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 





THatT perilous times are coming upon 
this Republic I think no reflecting Amer- 
fean can deny. The péople of the old 
colonization can be trusted, in all respects, 
for the preservation of what their fore- 
fathers established. The predominance of 
comon sense among those who inherit the 
blood and the principles of the thirteen 
provinces, though they be now scattered 
all over the continent, may be relied upon. 
Of this no American entertains a doubt. 
But alas! the question now is whether 
the predominance of these sons of consti- 
tutional freedom can he much longer main- 
tained as the chief counselors and guides 
of the American people. 

The new colonization may be dated from 
the epoch of the Treaty of Ghent, which 
closed the Madison War with England. 
A still newer colonization dates from the 
peace of 1865, which established national 
and constitutional principles as the 
supreme law of theland. And now it is 
becoming evident that the popular vote of 
the land will soon be that of these new 
colonizations. It will be that of a people 
having no roots in our past, no knowledge 
of our history, no sympathy with our tra- 
ditional habits—in short, no education in 
the principles of constitutional freedom. 
Many of the new voters are com- 
munists; many are infide:s; many are 
Papists, the bond-slaves of the Jesuits 
and controlled by a foreign dictator. 
I have maintained the Christian character 
of our Constitution; I have also asserted 
its free spirit. This was not a platitude. 
I called it free in the sense of Protestant, 
and I avoided the use of this word ‘ Pro- 
testant” for reasons which will soon ap- 
pear. It isa word too elastic to be defi- 
nite. It has a religious sense of marvelous 
flexibility; but it has a political sense more 
precise, and its political sense is that alone 
in which we can apply it to our Constitu- 
tion. For political Protestantism compre- 
hends the free principles which have been 
worked out among all those peoples which 
have thrown off the Roman yoke during 
the past three centuries, and which have 
never been successfully asserted anywhere 
else. The whole spirit of our Constitution 
is imbued with that of political Protestant- 
ism; but it would be misleading to call it a 
** Protestant Constitution,” because it was 
originally accepted by members of the Ro- 
man communion in good faith, and mem- 
bers of that communion have sustained it, 
i? good faith and with a genuine love of 
its free principles. I refer to such men as 
Charles Carroll and the late Chief-Justice 
Taney. I call it a free Constitution, then, 
to avoid an equivocal term, although the 
essential Protestant origin and character of 
the Constitution cannot be successfully 
denied. It is a Constitution that admits a 
Romanist to preside in the Supreme Court 
of the Republic and which might place 
such a person in the executive chair; but 
it obliges such a man to swear that he will 
maintain this free Constitution, and the 
moment he violates it, in the spirit of Pio 
Nono's Syllabus, he is impeached and de- 
posed, as a matter of course. Such are the 
safeguards of our freedom, if we let the Con- 
stitution alone. Is it wise to attempt 
changes which will open a game which 
others can play at, and in which they may 
very soon be strong enough to beat us? I 
ask, rather, is it not supreme folly? 

I do not exaggerate the perils which 
menace us from our Romish population; 
but it is not because of their religious tenets 





cal hostility of Jesuitism, which controls 
everybody in that communion, from the 
Pope himself to the servant at the wash- 
tub and the laboreron the railway. To 
show my freedom from dogmatic bias, I 
have conceded the honorable spirit in 
which two eminent members of the Romish 
communion have accepted the Constitu- 
tion and labored with their countrymen 
to carry out its free principles. I go 
further. I have always maintained that, 
differing, as I do, toto calo with dog- 
matic Romanism in all its forms, I have 
yet no contest whatever, on national or 
political grounds, with such men as the 
late Dr. Cheverus, of Boston, and the 
worthy Dr. Carroll, first R. C. Bishop of 
Baltimore. They were good citizens, and 

I doubt not they were good men. Had 

their Church in this country propagated 

their type of religion and placed the same 

class of men in the chief seats of influence 

and power, there could have been no peril 

to the Republic from such a Church. But 

he who looks closely into the progress of 

Romanism in this country will be forced to 

acknowledge an entire change of policy in 

its administration. It has been transferred 

to Jesuitism, and it is with Jesuitism, not 

with the older dogmatic Romanism, that 

the principles of our Constitution are at 

war, with which they cannot be reconciled. 

It is by Jesuit predominance over all that 

was free in Gallicanism that our Constitu- 

tion itself is indirectly menaced. 

Now, let us always keep it before our 
Roman Catholic brethren—its intelligent 
laity more particularly—that they are as 
much interested as we are in maintaining 
that Jesuitism cannot be reconciled with 
our constitutional freedom, and that only 
men like Cheverus and Carroll ought to be 
pjaced over them, if, indeed, they love our 
Constitution. Let it be remembered that just 
previous to the War of our Independence 
Clement! X1V was pope; that by him the 
Society of Jesuits had been abolished, 
and, as was understood, forever suppressed. 
Claiming to act, as he trusted, under in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, this pontiff 
enumerates the scandals which this Society 
had created,.and some of the crimes of 
which it had been guilty, and he adds: 
‘* After mature deliberation, out of our 
sure knowledge and plenary apostolic 
power, we do extinguish and suppress the 
Society repeatedly named; we take away 
and abrogate all and singular its offices, 
etc. . . . We, moreover, decree that 
these present letters shall, at no time, ever 
be found fault with, invalidated, over again 
inquired into, etc., etc.; but that these 
presents are and ever shall be valid, firm, 
and effectnal and be observed 
inviolably by all and every one whom they 
now concern, or ever in any way shall 
concern hereafter.” This bull was signed 
July 2ist, 1773, aud it was everywhere ac- 
cepted with tumultuous joy, as a sign 
and token that the Roman See was dis- 
posed to reconcile itself in some degree 
with nations loving freedom, and not less 
with nations attached tothe Papacy but 
detesting Jesuitism. To men like Carroll 
and his associates in Maryland, therefore, 
their hereditary religion was no bar to 
their acceptance of the American Constitu- 
tion; the American people delighted to 
include them in all its privileges; and this, 
although their Protestant rights had been 
one sore subject, in their quarrel with the 
British crown, because of the comprom- 
ises made by the British ministry with the 
French Canadians. Men believed that 
Romanism had changed its spirit, and, with 
the suppression of the Jesuits by the Pope 
himself and by every kingdom in Europe, 
they began to modify their own Protestant- 


And let me repeat it: the Gallican type 
of Romanism, had it been preserved as the 
American type of Romanism, would have 
been consistent with free institutions and 
might have rendered the greatest services 
to the Republic. If this infamous Society, 
disregarding the edict of an “infallible” 
pope, has found means to subvert its own 
subversion, has risen up stronger than 
ever and bound the Papacy itself to its 
triumphant car of misrule, why should not 
freemen among Roman Catholics treat the 
syllabus of Pius IX as Jesuits have treated 
the bul] of Clement XIV? Why should 
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the communion of the Roman See on the 
same terms as those accorded to Carroll, to 
La Fayette, and even to Bossuet? Why 
should the Roman Catholic freemen of 
America in the year of grace 1880 be 
denied certain immunities which were 
granted to Gallicans in 1682, under the 
reign of a Louis XIV? . 

If considerations such as these should 
lead to a new school of American Roman- 
ism, the Republic will be delivered from 
one of its greatest perils; but if the Jes- 
uits, driven from France, as they have been 
from every papal kingdom and country of 
Europe, shall use our freedom to destroy 
our freedom, then let us keep in mind two 
great facts and principles: (1) though bound 
to respect the Roman Catholic religion, as 
such, we are not bound to respect a sedi- 
tious society, which, under cloak of that 
religion, aims to subvert our Constitution 
and the free institutions which have grown 
up under it; and (2), though even politica, 
Romanism may be wisely spared our re- 
proaches, in view of the truth that to many 
good souls itis religion. and not politics, 
yet with political Jesuitiem we may safely 
contend, and invoke, at the same time, all 
Roman Catholics who are truly Americans 
to contend with us against it. Nay, it is 
our wisdom to urge them to rise first 
against it, pledging ourselves to aid them 
in a conflict in which millions of their own 
faith, with a Popeto encourage them, have 
set us the example. 

This is the direction which the spirit of 
our Constitution gives to our contest with 
political Romanism. It is a mistake to 
quarrel with the Roman Catholic religion 
on political grounds. Credit Jesuitism with 
the whole responsibility for whatever from 
that quarter conflicts with our national 
spirit, and we shall do no wrong to any 
man; we shall, perhaps, detach many good 
men from Jesuit influence and principles, 
and make it possible for ourselves and our 
children to live peacefully with a powerful 
Romanism in the midst of us. Otherwise, 
let us not underrate the perils before us. 
Above all, let us not teach the Jesuits how 
to alter the Constitution. In Asop’s fable 
the horse was triumphant over the stag by 
aid of aman on his back; but when he 
would gladly have dismissed his rider, he 
found himself saddled and bridled by a mas- 
ter. The Jesuits will lend us a willing aid 
in the proposed amendment of the Consti- 
tution; but beware of beginnings in that 
direction. We may find amendments multi- 
plying too fast and all in one direction. 
We shall not soonsee, in so many words, 
an amendment in favor of ‘the Holy 
Roman Catholic religion as the religion of 
the nation”; but we may, before we know 
it, find ourselves, like Gulliver, tied and 
bound by a variety of complications, each 
one as fragile as a hair, but all together as 
troublesome as the net which meshed a 
lion. This is the more probable way with 
a Society which weaves its web like a 
spider and stings with the venom of a 
scorpion. 

Changing the Constitution is not a less 
formidable precedent, if we respect only 
the new phases of society which are spring- 
ing up, under the immense immigration to 
which we are now subjected. To the chil- 
dren of this new colonization there will be 
little that is sacred in the history of this 
Constitution, and we may be sure that they 
will be discontented, among other things, 
with its Christian elements and with the 
restrained and sober freedom which it rec- 
ognizes and creates. They will mean 
license when they cry “liberty,” as Milton 
saith. And they will begin by licentious 
local laws, which destroy the family and 
thus throw an ignoble horde of misbegotten 
creatures into the commonwealth, like the 
bastards of Utah. Christian marriage, 
Christian morals, the Christian Sabbath, 
and other Christian institutions once de- 
stroyed, what chance will there be for the 
preservation of those precious features of 
the Constitution which now define it as 
Christian, while presenting no vulnerable 
point? What chance, I mean, when once 
a vulnerable point is made, when a Chris- 
tian enactment shall have been voted 
in, which they can vote out under pre- 
tense of restoring the Constitution to its 
original purity? This done, it will be easy 





to fall back on the concessions of those 
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who now desire an amendment, on the 
ground that the Constitution, as it now 
stands, is not Christian. That our respect- 
ed and beloved brethren who favor the 
amendment, ‘‘ putting God into the Con- 
stitution” by vote, are thus paving the 
way for putting God out of the Constitu- 
tion I do tenderly suggest, because I do 
earnestly believe it. The French, having 
voted God out under the Jacobins, were 
forced to vote a ‘Supreme Being” back 
again, by motion of Robespierre himself; 
but a God: thus dependent upon popular 
caprice has not been found any better than 
other dumb idols, which may be carried 
about, set up in its place, or taken down 
and burned by those who make them and 


are like unto them. 
BurFa.o, N. Y. 


lg FELLOWSHIP COMPULSORY? 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 








I spzaK as a Congregationalist. The 
question is one that begins to assume some 
importance among the people calling them- 
selves by that name. The fellowship of 
the churches has always been regarded by 
them as a characteristic feature of their 
religious life; but this phrase has come to 
mean a great deal more than it did when 
I was boy. Fellowship was formerly 
claimed asa precious privilege; it is now 
enforced as an inevitable obligation. 

The first principle of Congregationalism, 
according to such a teacher as Joseph P. 
Thompson, at whose feet I learned what I 
know about the order, is the independence 
of the local church. All the ecclesiastical 
power, according to this theory, resides in 
the localchurch. Thechurch only has the 
right to admit members, to choose officers, 
to transact all ecclesiastical business. 
Coupled with this right is the privilege of 
fellowship, which the Congregational 
churches have justly exalted. The church 
has the right (to take the most signal illus- 
tration) of choosing its own pastor and of 
inducting him into office. Nobody else has 
has any rightsin the premises. In choosing 
its pastor, the church usually acts by 
itself. seeking no advice from its sister 
churches. In the formalities of ordina- 
tion or installation the church generally 
uses its privilege of fellowship and calls on 
some of its neighbors to advise and assist 
in the ceremonies. But the exercise of the 
power to elect a pastor proves the posses- 
sion of the power to ordain him. To that 
give all the Congregational prophets wit- 
ness. “If the church without officers,” 
says John Robinson, “may elect, it may 
also ordain officers. If it have the power 
and commission of Christ for the one, and 
that the greater, it hath also for the other, 
which is theless.” ‘‘ Though it be most come- 
ly,” says Thomas Hooker, ‘‘ that those of the 
same congregation should exercise it [ordi- 
nation], yet the elders also of other congre- 
gations may be invited hereunto and inter- 
ested in the exercise of it in another clrarch, 
where they have no power and upon a per- 
son who hath more power in the place than 
themselves.” The Cambridge Platform 
says: ‘‘ Ordination we account nothing else 
but the solemn putting of a man into his 
place and office in the church, whereunto he 
had right before, by election, being like the 
installing of a magistrate in the common- 
wealth. If. the people may elect 
officers, which is the greater and wherein 
the substance of the office consists, they 
may much more (occasion and need so re- 
quiring) impose hands in ordination, which 
is less and but the accomplishment of the 
other.” Cotton Mather says that ‘“‘ our 
Fathers reckoned not ordination to be 
essential unto the vocation of a minister, 
any more than coronation to the being of a 
king. But that it is only a consequent and 
convenient adjunct of his vocation anda 
solemn acknowledgment of himinit.” All 
these citations, and many others like them, 
may be found in Dexter, who himself says 
the same thing. ‘‘If ordination is the 
mere solemn installation of a functionary 
previously appointed in the place to which 
he has been chosen, since the putting in 
place is a lesser act than the electing to the 
place, and since the church have done the 
greater, it must follow that the power rests 
with it to do the less. So that, if a church 
may elect its pastor, it may ordain him, 
which ig but carrying out that election to 
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its full completion and result. And, as 
there is nothing in Scripture to forbid or 
modify this view, so there is clear inference 
for its support.”—(Pp. 140, 141.) 

If, then, the church has the right to or- 
dain and install its own pastor, and chooses 
to exercise this right, the churches of the 
vicinage have no right to complain. It 
has the privileges of fellowship also. It 
may invite other churches to advise it in 
the exercise of this function; but, if it 
chooses to forego this privilege, the other 
churches are not empowered to thrust their 
advice upon it. Congregational churches 
prize their privileges of fellowship. They 
do not usually wish to exercise their un- 
doubted prerogative of installing or of dis- 
missing a minister without the advice of 
sister churches; but they will make a great 
mistake if they renounce this prerogative 
or forget to assert it on all proper occa- 
sions. Cotton Mather said that in his day 
installations were rare except by the hands 
of presbyters. The churches then, as now, 
preferred to use their privilege of fellow- 
ship; but those instances, though rare, 
proved that the independence of the local 
church, even in the performance of this 
highest function, was asserted and recog- 
nized then. 

Among the Congregationalists in these 
days there is a party by which the inde- 
pendence of the local church is understood 
in a purely Pickwickian sense. The right 
of the church to choose and place in office 
its own pastor is not admitted by them. 
They will not allow that a church has a 
pastor unless he has been ordained or in- 
stalled by a council. 

Ten years ago one of the best churches 
in the West chose a pastor and placed him 
in office by its own solemn act, deliberately 
declining, for reasons satisfactory to itself, 
to callacouncil to assist in the service. Year 
after year this church sent thcir report to 
the people who print the statistics, writing 
‘* pastor” after their minister's name. Year 
by year his name was printed with ‘‘s. s,” 
or ‘‘a. p.” after it. Against this assump- 
tion of the scribes an annual protest was 
sent in bythe church. ‘‘Our minister,” 
they said, ‘‘ is not a ‘stated supply.’ He is 
not merely an ‘acting pastor’; he is our 
pastor, That is the only name by which we 
know him, and we insist that you shall call 
him by that name.” After eight years this 
protest was heeded, and the minister’s 
name now appears in the ‘‘ Year-Book” asthe 
pastor of his church, though no council has 
ever installed him. But the determination 
of those who esteem themselves to be 
authorities not to recognize the right of the 
church to appoint its own pastor was a 
typical fact, which shows how much some 
folks mean by the independence of the 
local church. 

Five years ago one of the strongest and 
soundest churches in New England issued 
a letter-missive calling a council ‘‘to assist 
in the installation of our pastor.” After 
the examination had been voted satisfacto- 
ry, @ question was raised in the council as 
to the phraseology of the letter-missive. 
The church adopted and defended it. 
‘‘That was exactly what we wanted of 
you,” they said. ‘‘ We wanted you to help 
us to install our minister.” ‘‘ Why, then, 
did you ask us toexamine him?” ‘* Be- 
cause,” was the-reply, *‘ we wanted you to 
be satisfied that you were doing right in 
helping us to install him. We were satis- 
fied already.” ‘‘But suppose the council 
had not been satisfied with the candidate?” 
“Then the council would have gone home, 
and we would have installed him our- 
selves,” was the reply. Now I am at a 
loss to know in what respect this avowal 
trenches upon Congregational principles. 
It seems to me to lie entirely within the 
right of the local church, as claimed by all 
our fathers; but we read in the ecclesiasti- 
cal organs of that period that there was no 
little indignation among the delegates 
when this statement was made. They 
could do nothing else but proceed with the 
installation, since they had voted to do so; 
but several of them declared that they 
would be careful never to be caught in an- 
other council called by such a letter-mis- 
sive. 

Not loug ago a minister was ordained 
over a Congregational church in Michigan 
by acouncil called ma similar way. The 
council was not called to advise, but to or- 
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dain. The church, which has the sole 
power to ordain, chose to ask for assistance 
in doing its work. The assistance was 
given and the pastor was ordained; and 
now it is asserted by some of the ‘‘ denom- 
inational” champions that he has not been 
regularly ordained—that the manner of his 
ordination was so irregular that he cannot 
even solemnize marriages. 

One of these new-fashioned Congrega- 
tionalists was recently urging the calling 
of a council to put out of his office a pastor 
whose services were entirely acceptable to 
his church; and the argument by which 
the proposition was supported was ‘‘ that 
the same power which makes a minister 
can unmake him.” It is the act of a coun- 
cil, according to this authority, and not 
the choice of a church, by which a man is 
made a pastor. The church has nothing 
to do with it. Ecclesiastical power ‘‘ that 
makes a minister” resides in councils, 
How widely this doctrine differs from that 
of the Congregational fathers may be seen 
by reading over again the citations which 
I have already given. 

It is toward this conclusion that a con- 
siderable party in the Congregational 
churches is vigorously pushing. In one 
way and another, the old principle of the 
independence of the local church is set at 
naught. ‘‘Fellowship” is the ruling idea 
of this school, and the fellowship they be- 
lieve in is strictly compulsory. 

“Councils may be called,” says the ven- 
erable Dr. Pond, ‘‘and may give advice; 
but this advice may be accepted or re- 
jected.” That is the old Congregational 
way. The new notion is that in all im- 
portant matters councils must be called, 
and must be called by certain formule; 
and that they shall give advice, and that 
this advice must be accepted, otherwise 
the church will be made to suffer the penal- 
ties of disfellowship. 

‘But the church that fails to ask advice 
in any such important matter ceases to be 
a Congregational church and goes over to 
Independency,” say these expounders of 
the new fashion. No,I answer. That is 
not a fair statement. 

An Independent church is one that re- 
fuses on principle to ask advice concerning 
the management of its internal affairs. It 
may co-operate with other churches in 
Christian work; but it will never allow 
other churches to have anything to do with 
the selection or ordination of its pastor, 
nor with any other of its ecclesiastical 
functions. ° 

A Congregational church is one that 
possesses the right to administer its own 
affairs and emphasizes the right, but values 
also the fraternal fellowship of neighbor- 
ing churches and, as a rule, seeks advice 
from them in important matters. It recog- 
nizes, however, noright of other churches 
to thrust their ‘‘advice” upon it. ‘ Ad- 
vice ” for which one must ask or be ostra- 
cised is a commodity in which it does not 


deal. : 
- A Presbyyational church is one that 


keeps certain phrases about the inde- 
pendence of the local church for use on 
festal davs; but takes care never to exer- 
cise its rights, and does what it can to pre- 
vent other churches from exercising theirs, 
“The Fellowship of the Churches” is the 
leading principle of Presbygationalism: 
and this fellowship is obligatory upon all 
the churches of the ‘“‘ denomination.” Any 
church of this ‘‘denomination” under- 
taking to act for itself in such a matter as 
the settlement of its pastor incurs the sus- 
picion and the emphatic censure of all 
Presbygationalists. 

The church at the West to which I have 
referred, which took the liberty of settling 
its pastor without a council, did not, there- 
fore, by that act cease to be Congregation- 
al and become Independent; for no 
church in this country has manifested 
a more helpful or practical fellowship 
toward the churches of its neighborhood 
than this one has done. It simply ceased 
to be Presbygational and became Congre- 
gational. Undoubtedly that church prizes 
the fellowship of its neighbors and will 
often hereafter desire advice. When it 
does, it will ask for it. But, so long as it 
remains a Congregationa] church, it will 
exercise the liberty of determining for it- 


self the occasions on which it will ask for 
advice. 








Between the Congregationalism which 
regards the independence of the local 
church as its fundamental principle and 
the fellowship of the churches as its 
precious privilege and the Presbygational- 
ism which regards the independence of the 
local church as a well-turned phrase and 
the fellowship of the churches as compul- 
sory the difference is wide. It would not 
be strange if a good many churches should 
prefer to remain Congregational, even at 
the peril of exclusion from the ‘‘ denom- 
ination.” 

SPQANGFIELD, Mass. 
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“(THE HORS CONCOURS.”’ 


PERHAPS it was inconsequent to devote a first 
paper to students (even one’s own countrymen) 
and a second to their masters. But at the end 
of another week one hesitates to pass judg- 
ment upon the works of the greatest artists of 
France. Every adjective which has been ap- 
plied to younger men takes on a new mean- 
ing when applied to these giants. But let it 
not be supposed that all of these hundreds of 
paintings are masterpieces. On the contrary, 
there is a large proportion of the works of 
men who have taken their medals as signs that 
they are on the pinnacle of greatness, instead of 
finding in them encouragement to renewed 
effort; and it ishoped that the result of separa- 
ting the various classes( Hors Concours, Hzempts, 
and Non-Hrempts) this year will be a return 
to the ancient system of submitting every 
work to the jury. Leaving out the “ dried 
fruits” and senilities, the circle of interest 
narrows to some thirty or forty men, and in 
the lists the combat wages between the classics 
and the naturalists. You can imagine the ex- 
citement in artistic circles when Puvis ds 
Chavannes, or Bouguereau, or Bastien-Lepage 
is mentioned, by thinking what it is at home 
at the time of a contested election, 

In this section we find some scores of pro- 
jects for decorations or fluished paintings, 
destined for the state palaces, for provincial 
museums orchurches, here and abroad, or to be 
executed in Gobelins or Beauvais tapestry. 
We find martyrs and tragedies of the Revolu- 
tion, with Charlotte Cordays and Mme. Ro- 
lands (in the whole Salon there are nearly a 
dozen), and Marat in his bath, andin a bed too 
short for him (the disaffected journals find in 
these subjects of the Reyclution so many baits 
thrown to the existing Government to catch 
medals); and we find Cupide enough—Cupid 
asleep, Cupid at work, Cupid a conqueror. 

Let us begin with the decorators. In a can- 
vas nearly seventeen yards long, Puvis de 
Chavannes has depicted ‘‘Ludus pro Patria,” 
Young men of Picardy are exercising with 
darts, surrounded by groups representing dif- 
ferent ages and occupations, Their move- 
ments are a wondrous study, and the groups 
of children who are playing, with the abandon 
of their age, in the presence of these young 
warriors are of an infinite tenderness. This 
cartoon, wherein the forms are indicated by 

broad hatchings of brown and black, is simple, 
calin, and dignified. One knows from the 
charming decorations by this artist at the 
Panth¢éon what a gem the Museum of Amiens 
will possess in the finished work. Besides his 
marvels at the Panthéon, all the other pictures 
in the church, beginning with the dome, de- 
scend to the level of banal decorations of a 
café concert. Must an admirer confess that 
his drawing is far from accurate? Bou- 
langer’s decorations are intended for the 
wedding hall ofacity mayory. An immense 
canvas represents ‘‘ Marriage”? among the 
Romans. The group of witnesses at the left of 
the young couple (who are seated upon a sort of 
throne) is made up of M. Boulanger’s personal 
friends, whom he wishes to take with him to 
posterity: Guillaume, Cabanel, and Géréme™ 
of the Beaux-Arts; Dumas fils ; Garnier, archi’ 
tect of the Opéra, etc. They all appear quite 
comfortable, in their togas, but poor Boulan- 
ger himeelf, in the corner! 

The second, a smaller decoration, represent- 
ing “Fatherland,” is a remarkably strong 
composition. M. Boulanger is one of the best 
draughtemen. He was showing us one day, 
in his etudio, the drawings for the remainder 
of the decorations for that same marriage- 
hall. Among them were two watchmen, 
whom he intends to put, in the fashion of the 
“ Night and Morning”’ of Michel Angelo, over 
the door. ‘‘You see,” he said, ‘they are to 
be placed over the west door, so I make them 
look over their shoulders toward the east, to 
watch Prussia.” 

} Maignan sendé a page of local history, in- 
teuded for the brave town of Belfort. A num- 
ber of very stupid people swearing fidelity over 
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4 plece of parchment, very well painted. But 
all people must have had stupid expressions 
in 1300. We like better Maignan’s picture of 
“The Last Moments of Chlodobert,’? which 
we noticed among the ‘St. Arfiaud”’ collec- 
tion. 

We notice, also, acharming group by Collin, 
entitled ‘‘ Music,’’ intended also for Belfort; a 
very decorative landscape by Harpiguies, to be 
executed in Gobelins for the stairway of the 
Senate; and a ceiling, also forthe Luxembourg 
Palace, by Tony Robert-Fleury, entitled ‘ The 
Glorification of Sculpture. It is impossible to 
tell, by the effect which a decoration produces 
here, how it will appear in another light and 
ou another level—i.e., in its place; least of all 
8 it possible to judge a ceiling which is hung 
on a vertical wall ; for the perspective becomes 
absurd. Let us not forget some projects in 
water-colors for stained glass in the New York 
Cathedral, by Crank, who has also projects for 
the library of the Vatican, etc. 

We miss Gérdme, Meissonnier, Dehenville, 
and Detaille among the painters. It is proba- 
bly the same story with them as with Mun- 
cacsy, who sent to the Royal Academy the 
painting which he had thought of sending to 
the Salon, *“* Because it was not serious.”’ 
When any of these painters does anything to 
increase his reputation, we shall see it in the 
Salon. Otherwise, he prefers to realize imme- 
diately an increase in gold pieces, 

Bouguereau, ex president of the jury, mem- 
ber of the Institute, represents the triumph of 
* The School.” “* The Flagellation of Christ” 
is a wonderful, a perfect piece of drawing 
and painting. But of what? Of models, 

One recognizes them all. Besides, one feels 
perfectly indifferent about the flogging of 
that milk-and-watery creature. Perhaps 
they may whip some apirit into it. The 
man wielding the scourge is dressed in 
green velvet knee-breeches and has a silk 
scarf about the waist. The knotted cords 
have drawn bloed from the victim (crimson is 
a pretty color), but they are immaculate them- 
selves. One could not expect a painter of M. 
Bouguereau's ri“nement to - coarse 
raiment and dirty cords. The picture is irri- 
tating. A man who shirks painting humanity 
should not attempt divinity. Theestist sends 
also a ‘Girl Resisting Cupid,” @ which the 
photographs are highly recommended to 
young ladies who paint china in boarding- 


schools. 
Upon the same wall in the Salle a’Honneur 


isa great picture by Roll, called the “ Strike 
of Coal-Miners,”’ which fs full of grave faults, 
yet full of interest. It represents miners aff 
their families gathered about the mouth of 
the shaft, while gendarmes are making arrests 
at the right and the head of a line of soldiers 
appearing at the left. A mifffr, whom his wife 
tries in vain to restrain, hurls a block of coal 
at the column. Black is the local color. 
There aretearsand angerand misery. This 
isa true historical picture, which represents 
not individuals, but a class, in an epoch when 
it feels its power in association, but has not 
learned to rightly exercise it; and, hence, it 
has this of interest, that it is history taken in 
the act. So Rembrandt painted the corpor- 
etions of his day. 

Bonnat, a man of truth, sends two portraits 
—one charming and vigorous and in his best 
manner, of M. Grévy, President of the Repub- 
lic; the other of an old and ugly naked model, 
whom he calls “Job.” But “Job” has not 
even a potsherd to characterize him, much less 
the look of a seer anda poet. Every wrinkle, 
every vein is perfectly indicated. M. Bonnat 
has given himself a great deal of trouble to 
produce something so ugly that none but 
students will look at it or know-how good the 
study really is. 

Bastien-Lepage’s picture excites, surely, 
the most hearty dislike and admiration of all. 
It is an intelligent attempt to combine the 
ideal and the natural, wherein the head has 
worked almost more successfully than the 
hand. The subjectis Jeanne d’Are. If Tux 
INDEPENDENT had time to laugh, it would be 
fun to describe, by way of contrast, an Amer- 
ican ‘‘ Jeanne’ in the gallery: Just a strad- 
dliag suitof armor, visordown. This Jeanne, 
lif» size, ig peasant dress, is in the orchard 
bick of her stone hut. She has been reeling 
yarn; but at the sound of her “ voices” she 
has risen abruptly and stands listening, her 
eyes fixed on the invisible. In stepping for- 
ward, she has found a blackberry wand in her 
way; and she still unconsciously holds it 
aside, as she leans against thetree. The land- 
scape behind her is charming. Apples are 
green on the bough and the plants about the 
cottage-door are bright with bloom. Behind 
the reel and overturned stool rise the visions: 
The pale and wistful young king,in gilded 
arms, brings her the avenging sword. The 
saints, not winged and filmy, but just such as 
she has seen all her life in the parish church, 

with pink crowns and tinsel, weepand implore. 
This is the Jeanne of Chapu, almost driven 
wild by imaginings, with great hovest eyes 
equare jaw, and mouth hard“end true, with 
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only a touch of sweetness. But why make 
Jeanne so homely, and her bodice not neatly 
laced? And why should she toe in, as ifshe were 
predestined to ride on horseback like a man? 
The artist can afford to mock at such criti- 
cism, for he has sought the true. The only 
serious fault in the picture, and it will hinder 
many from seeing the virtues, is a want of 
proper attention to values. As far as color 
goes,a pile of wood, two rods back in the 
picture, comes out as far as the foreground. 
M Bastien-Lepage has also an excellent little 
portrait of the Prefect of Police. If the 
** médaille d’ honneur’”’ cannot be given to Puvis 
de Chavannes, would it might be awarded to 
Bastien-Lapage. But neither is sufficiently of 
* The School.” 

One of the strongest paintings in the Salon, 
although scarcely pleasing, is an immense 
canvas by Becker, representing a Christian 
martyr chased from the house of a Roman 
patrician. Shot by the bowmen who stand at 
the head of aflight of marble stairs, she has 
fallen backward in her white robe, head down- 
ward on the steps. The air in the picture, as 
well as the perspective of her figure and that 
of the arms of the bowmen, stretched out 
toward one, are marvelous. 

Baudry, the decorator par excellence, ex- 
hibits two charming portraits, which would 
seem rather to belong in the Louvre among 
the Venetians than here among the moderns. 
Here are a ‘“‘ Francesco de Rimini” and a 
portrait, full of thetalent of young Blanchard, 
dead this winter, at the age of 32. The young 
school lost much in losing him. 

Lefebvre, whose ‘‘ Diana’’ was the most 
important work of the last Salon, is represent- 
ed by two little canvases. The profile of an 
old.man is masterly. It was finished in two 
sittings. The miniature portrait of a lady is 
full of refinement and force, qualities which 
are found united in the master. The pose is 
well chosen. One arm rests upon the arm of 
the lounge, so that the hands, with interlaced 
fingers, are full of difficulties conquered. 
It is unusually good in color. The sage-green 
of the lounge, the brown satin dress, the yel- 
low-tinged rose, and the lace at the neck are 
well subordinated to the flesh. Lefebvre ought 
to be better known in America. Ho has few 


rivals here. 
Carolus Duran.—Portraits, as usual. A lady, 


full length, in a screaming blue satin dress, 
trimmed with a tinge of green, against a crim- 
son curtain. Naturally, the face is not the 
first thing which one sees. Carolus is a great 
painter; but I cannot think “him a colorist 
and his people always look more or less vulgar. 
No wonder that the jury had to be pulled by 
its ears to vote him the medal last year. 

Here is a picture evidently painted in view 
of that same medal. An enormous canvas, by 
Cormon, renders the thought which Victor 
Hugo has expressed ina few lines, in the “‘ Le- 
gends of the Centuries’’—‘Cain and his 
household flee before Jehovah.’’ Cain is an 
old man Mothers and little ones are borne be- 
hind him on alitter. One strong son carries 
his wife in hisarms. Here is dramatic action 
and much display of knowledge. 

Another evident effort for the medal is the 
“Good Samaritan,” by Morot. The figures 
rival Bonnat’s ‘‘Job”’ in wonderful accuracy. 
The desert road and donkey are not less care- 
fully studied. This picture would not suit 
the latitude of New York, as the young man 
had no clothing left by the robbers. 

Laurens sends an unimportant picture with 
the imposing title of the “Bas Empire,” 
(Honorius)—a weak, ignoble boy, sitting ona 
throne and holding in either hand a sword and 
a globe surmounted by victory. His portrait 
of Madame Turquet is good and pretty, and it 
isthe more appreciated because his portraits 
are rare. 

Cot has made the young couple who form- 
erly sat gracefully in a swing (the photograph 
is well known at bome) fly equally gracefully 
before a storm, 

Feyen-Perrin sends another procession of 
fishers returning after low tide—always grace- 
ful and artistic. You know his fisher-girls, 
like Jules Breton’s peasants, go into society in 
the evening. ‘‘ They work in the fields by day, 
and, the evening come, they are transformed; 
like Cinderella, and go to the ball ina coach 
drawn by white rats.” A portrait of M. 
Lepére, minister, is very delicate—sincere. 

Duez.—A life-like portrait of Butin, working 
with canvas and brushes by the sea. 

Gervex’s’ picture was evidently made to at- 
tract attention, and is not so good as usual. 
It represents an incident of September 4th, 
from Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ History of a Crime.” 
“The child had received two balls in the 
head.” Victor Hugo himself is represented, 
as he must have appeared 30 years ago. 
Singularly enough, there are two other “The 
child had received,” ete. in the Salon ; in all, 
three too many renderings of the subject. 

Cabanal, a portraitist above all, sends the 
portrait of a lady, with the inevitable print of 
the molder’s ers upon the bridge of her nose. 
It seome a little singular that all of Cabanal’s 
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sitters have pinched noses. In addition, a 
historical composition, taken from Euripides. 
Phédre, in her palace, her blonde head cov- 
ered with a light veil, lying without sleep 
three days on a bed of languishing. Correct, 
cold, and polished. 

Lehoux’s ‘‘ Miraculous Draught of Fish- 
es’’ is the funniest thing. Imagine one- 
third of an immense canvas filled with 
portraits of aquarium fishes in a net! 
Then there is a big boat corner- 
wise in the canvas, so as to get it all in; 
and big, muscular men in the bows, who are 
in the attitude of pulling, but who only pose 
a pull; then a frail white figure, with a red 
beard, which never went to sea before, near 


_the stern! Lehoux has done well. Leroux 


almost equals him in a ‘‘School of Vestals,”’ 
in which one of their band seems to be teach- 
ing the others to skim the pot-au-feu, instead of 
the traditions of the sacred fire ! 

A nymph, by Henner, is made, of course, 
according to his receipt; but is relieved this 
time against delicate blue. The effect is lovely. 

A fresh and charming ‘“ Minuet” shows 
Jacquet in his happiest vein. A decorative 
panel, full of elegance, grace, and fancy. An- 
other pretty decorative panel, called ‘‘ Fish- 
ing,’”’ by Leloir (Louis), we have already seen, 
I think, at the Water-colorists’. 

Vollon’s ‘“‘Pumpkin,’”’ beside an iron pot 
and a brass-lined ladle, shines like the noon- 
day sun. Whata touch! what riot of color! 
what knowledge of his trade! 

Desgoffes, in another still-life, recreates 
crystals which glisten, silver which shines, 
marvelous enamels, ivories which leave noth- 
ing to be desired—all drawn by the hand of a 
master and colored with a skill never sur- 
passed. Bergeret,in a third, with the am- 
bitious title of ‘‘ War, Art, and Religion,” 
closes the illustrious triumvirate of painters 
of still-life. 3 

Bonvin paints with such fidelity a little 
eburch,in which are praying a group of 
stupid Sisters, that we know one day it will be 
found at the Louvre. 

Van Marcke sends ‘‘ Cows in a Meadow,”’ of 
rich tone and masterly color; and Vayson a 
“Flock of Sheep on the Seashore.’’ The sun, 
breaking through the clouds, touches the wa- 
ter with level beams and shines through the 
pink ears of the sheep. Sincere, finished, and 
natural. 

The landscapists, although forming perhaps 
the most original and personal division of 
French painters, can be dealt with more sum- 
marily, because landscape cannot be described. 
It must.be seen and felt. Emile Breton 
(stormy sky at sea and effect of snow), false, 
tricky, and pretty; Francais, poetical and 
elevated, searching always the grand lines in 
Nature; Lavieille (October night), refined and 
student like; Guillemet (view of o]d Bercy 
from the quai), true and enthusiastic in the 
study of Nature; Doré (Scottish Highlands 
‘Rainbow’? and ‘“ Twilight’’), dramatic, 
truthful in general impression, untruthful in 
detail, almost the only artist left who at- 
tempts the sublime in Nature ; Pelouse (coast 
view and landscape), original, loving, sincere ; 
Daubigny the son, too filial, but not strong— 
these are the landscapists who demand most 
our attention. 

In the next paper we will study the remain- 
ing sections of paintings, beginning with the 
“* Btrangers.”” 

Paris, France, May 17th, 1880. 








SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


Tue doctrine of spontaneous generation is 
at present, to adopt an expression used by 
students of the monads, in a ‘‘ resting stage.” 
There is arevulsion of feeling among those 
inclined from a priori reasons to adopt the 
theory in order to account for the first begin- 
nings of life, tor the appearance of the pri- 
mordial germ or living protoplasmic particle 
from ron-living matter, and the tendency is, 
among advanced, though not the “‘ most ad- 
vanced,”’ or extremists, to suspend their judg- 
ment in regard to the theory. Meanwhile, the 
number of those who believe that spontaneous 
generation is operating at the present day is 
reduced to a quantity which can be counted 
upon the fingers. At thelr bead stands Dr, 
Bastian. 

The only observer who, so far as we are 
aware, has given the subject special study 
during the past year is the Rev. W. H. Dal- 
linger, who has made such important contri- 
butions to the subject as to have lately earned 
the compliment of election as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. This gentleman, in conzec- 
tion at times with Dr. Drysdale, has carried 
back the question to nearly its ultimate point— 
i.¢., the study of the conditions of life of the 
extremely minute monads, almost the simplest 
beings known, if we except the monera and 
bacteria, etc. 

It will be remembered that, by the ancients, 
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Aristotle end Lucretius, not only insects, but 
fishes and reptiles, were spontaneously pro- 
duced out df the mud and slime of rivers, or 
the moist earth softened by rain. Within or 
about three centuries ago it was the orthodox 
belief—and.to disbelieve it was regarded ag 
heresy-—that maggots and such creatures orig- 
inated without the existence of eggs er germs, 
Supposed confimation of this on scriptural 
authority was the story of the bees found by 
Samson in the carcass of a dead lion. Redi, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, proved, by enclosing flesh in bottles 
covered with gauze, and then allowing it to 
putrefy, that maggots did not appear, unless 
flesh flies could get access to the meat and lay 
their eggs upon it. 

The latest example of the supposed sponta- 
neous origiu of a highly developed animal is 
the Acarus Crossii, of the author of the ‘* Ves" 
tiges of Creation,’”’ and it would seem as if 
this mythical Cross’s mite still existed, as it 
is referred to, we have been led to understand, 
as a fact in science, by the author of ‘Six 
Days of Creation,” in the last edition of this 
work. Finally, a few years since, Bastian, in 
his ‘‘Beginnings of Life,” seriously stated 
that nematoid worms and fungi, with their 
fully developed parts of fructification, ap- 
peared in infusions after being boiled at 300° 
Fahr. 

But no well-balanced scientific mind would 
at the present day expect that anything but 
the lowest possible organisms—such as Mgnera, 
or the lowest kinds of monads—or the lowest 
plants—such as Bacteria or Bacilli—which are 
the minutest possible specks of protoplasm, 
though still endowed with life, would appear 
“spontaneously.” 

Whether the first living being appeared 
‘‘spontaneously,”’ or whether the process is 
still going on, though we do not see the pres- 
ent necessity in Nature for such acts, since 
the time that Redi exclaimed omne vivume 
vivo (not omne vium ex ovo, as he is incor- 
rectly made to say), naturalists will and 
should go-on unbiased, and endeavor to wring 
from the unwilling grasp of Nature the secret 
that she may never disclose. 

The great value of the Rev. Mr. Dallinger’s 
studies is his proofs that the minutest organ- 
isms arise from living germs, and that the 
latter will withstand higher temperatures 
than the parent forms. In a series of papers 
concerning the deportmentin high temper- 
atures of well-marked though very low moaad 
forms—those which consist of an oval speck 
of protoplasm, with a few clear spaces in the 
substance of the body, and moving by a single 
contractile vibratile lash or thread—‘‘ it was 
shown,” to use the author’s own words, “that 
in every instance, when the organism was 
steadily followed in its developmental history, 
its vital continuity as a distinct form was 
secured by a process which was, without 
doubt, the practical equivalent of a genetic 
one.” In the set of observations here re- 
ferred to, six monads, quite distinct in all 
respects, varying in their longest diameter 
from the 1.4000th of an inch to the 1.1000th of 
an inch, were carefully followed from their 
ordinary condition through a series of well- 
observed “changes, until they became a 
still or quiescent spherical sac. This sac 
in every case emitted germs in enormous 
multitudes, and these were traced to their 
adult condition. In one of the six forms the 
germs were too small to be discovered, on its 
emission from the sac, by the most powerful 
lenses used; but they were seen after they 
bad become larger and more opaque, and, 
when persistently followed, developed into 
the parent form.”’ 

Now the question arose: Could these germs 
resist heat better than the adults, and, if so, 
in what degree? This question is answered in 
an article with the following title: ‘On a 
Series of Experiments made to Determine the 
Thermal Death-point of known Monad Germs 
when the Heat is Endured ina Fluic.”—(Jour- 
nal of the Royal Microscopical Society for Feb- 
ruary, 1680.) We wish we could give our 
readers an idea of the care and skill shown in 
these experiments; but have space only to 
record the results in the author’s words : 

«“ Averaging these results, then, and taking 
the mean death-point by heat for the mature 
form as 140° Fahrenheit, we find the mean 
beat-resisting power of the seven monads, by 
means of their spores, to be greater than the 
resistance possessed by the adult, in dry beat, 
as 1 to 1.82, or nearly as 5 to 9; in heat en- 
dured as a fluid, as 1 to 1.6, or5 to 8; while 
the average difference of the destructiveness 
of heat in air and heat in fluid is as 0.87 to 1, 
or nearly 9 to 10.”” 

The author concludes with the following 
pertinent ren arks: 

" «The bearing of these results on the deeper 
questions of biology is plain. Atleast, they 
show, on the most su rficial glance, the 
error of assuming the Abiogenetic origin of 
septic orgauisms that may have arisen in 
closed vessels, because they were heated to a 
sufficient temperature to destroy the adult, 
or to any temperature less than that known to 
be destructive of the germ. They show 
equally the need of enlarged and earnest 
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work in this somewhat difficult but most 
fruitful field of Jabor. The question of the 
present origin of living things, or living matter 
in any form, will be most surely nerrowed by 
degrees and settled, so far, at least, as our 
present optical aids can carry us here. ‘The 
question of ‘Spontaneous Generation’ versus 
Abiogenesis is, in its final form, a question 
for the biologist, or, rather, for biology. 
It can avail little in the quest for truth, in 
this matter, to assume the issue and work up 
to it. Nothing is easier than this in such an 
inguiry. With modern students of biology 
I suspect that, at the beginning, the bias of 
the mind was toward the present or continued 
transition of the not-.iving into the living, 
without the intervention of living things. 
This, on a superficial view, at least, seemed to 
be required by the doctrine of evolution, and, 
at least, ee my own View in ap- 
proaching the question. But the facts were 
eloquent ; besides which, a closer stud y of the 
great doctrine of development shows: that it 
by no means involves, but the rather 4 sallows 
the existence of continued transformation of 
the not-living into the living, unless passed 
through, so to speak, the alembic of life. To 
suppose any hesitancy on the part of any 
truly scientific mind in receiving the evidences 
of Abiogenesis, if they could be satisfactoril 
shown, is too ridiculous for refutation. It 
would be more than weakness, however, to re- 
ceive asevidence what is not such. Let truth 
come from whence it may, and point never so 
grimly to where it may, he would be recre- 
ant to science who would for one moment 
hesitate to receive it. But not less false is it 
to the foundation principles of true science 
to accept as true what must constitute the 
roots of vast generalizations, except on ey- 
idence which no future scrutiny or analysis 
can shake.”’ 





HUMAN EYES AND HOW TO USE 
THEM. 


Tue risks to human eyes were never greater 
thaninthe present age. The temptation to 
misuse them meets us on every hand. Knowl- 
edge depends so much upon reading and 
study, and is now so important and so tempt- 
ing, that, both by day and night, eyes are put to 
a kind of artificial use. Thousands read the 
newspaper each day in the cars, where there is 
a constant, insensible motion, disturbing the 
steadiness of healthy vision. By right, and 
often in our rooms by day, the light by which 
we work is very different from that we find 
out-of-doors. Confined air and artificial heat 
have their effect on eyes, as well ason skin 
and lungs. Unfortunately, wrong dealing 
with eyes begins even earlier than this. Child- 
hood is overstrained by too early reading, by 
excess or deficiency of light, or by various 
school processes too exacting. Many a man has 
been made near-sighted or of imperfect accom- 
modation of vision by reason of the errors of 
the school-room. A recent author has laid 
stress upon the defects of character that 
arise from the defects of the senses. The eye 
which is not accurate in its discernment begets 
an imperfect conception of objects in general, 
and this often gives rise to a corresponding kind 
of logic and of conclusion. ‘I once,” says 
Dr. Carter, prescribed glasses to correct the 
myopia of a lady wko had for many years been 
engaged in teaching, and who had never pre- 
viously wornthem. Her first exclamation of 
surprise was a curious commentary on the 
state in which until then her life had been 
passed. She said: Why, I shall be able to see 
the faces of the children. She had beensbut out 
from a very large amount of the unconscious 
education which the process of seeing the 
world involves. Thus we have losses which 
can hardly be made up in any other way. 
Taken in detaiJ,the mere not seeing of this 
or that trifle may appear insignificant. It is 
their aggregate which becomes important. 
A distinguished man of science, who is myopic 
to a high degree, and who did not receive 
glasses until 19 or 20 years of age, has often told 
me how much he had to do in order to place 
himself upon the same level with regard to 
experience of quite common things with many 
of his normal-sighted contemporaries. To use 
knowledge aright or to have it aright, we need 
to get correct impressions of and from gur- 
rounding objects. To do this, we need the 
full use of all our senses to discern, and of 
no one more than that of vision. Any defect 
in the eyes of children should be early and 
carefully inquired into and corrected by the 
use of those artificial aids which the skill of 
occulists now so accurately adapt. 

The quality and quantity of light used are 
of much importance. Solar light is composed 
of different colors, ultimately resolvable into 
the three primaries—red, green, violet. 
These three, like the seven of the spectrum, 
can be reunited, so as to produce white light. 
When their natural proportion of union is 
changed, as it generally is in artificial light, 
the light is no longer pure ur white, but is col- 
ored, and incommon candle or ‘lamplight is 
more or less reddish or orange. Different col- 
ors, therefore, assume a different appearance. 
Working with colors by artificial light is, 
therefore, far more fatiguing than by daylight, 
and especially working in dark colors. 

Embroidery with and upon colors should 
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never be attempted by artificial light. Where 
the two eyes are in accord, they actually rest 
each other, as is found by the attempt to use 
one Re alone. Many, however, from a fault 
of vision (astigmatism), lose this play or inter- 
ehange. The heat of artificial lights, and 
especially of gas, adds to the risk of night 
study. On this account, some workers, who 


need to have an artificial light very near, inter- | 


pose a glass vessel containing water, and so 
intercept or absorb some of the heat. To im- 
prove the color of light, it a while since be- 
came common to use blue glasses, which arrest 
red and green rays and pass violet rays. 
This is good in theory; but the ben- 
efit is quite counterbalanced by the fact 
that the total amount of light  trans- 
mitted is reduced below what is needed. 
A faulty position of light is often hurtful to 
the eyes. A central chandelier light is never 
fit to study by. The study lamp should have 
its light only a little higher than the eyes and 
to the left of the page read or written. If a 
light is too much on one side, one eye is apt 
to suffer from the comparative deficiency. 

There is much ground of hope that the 
electric light, by its resemblance to sunlight, 
may prove an improvement. Its actinic or 
chemical rays are highly stimulating and need 
to be studied in this view. Pale cobalt blue 
is the best color for protecting the eyes from 
excessive solar light, and even panes of glass 
modify the rays. 

Bodily fatigue of itself often gives a feeling 
of tire to the eyes, and often a few minutes 
of rest refreshes vision, as well as the body at 
large. If we work amid dust or foul air, this 
of itself is irritating to the eyes. Visionis 
impaired by motes and organic foulness, as 
well as by the disturbance of light-rays caused 
thereby. There is reason to believe that eye 
defects are upon the increase, and that in an- 
other generation we shall find still more seri- 
ous evils. The overstrain and overtax of 
reading in cars, writing in dark rooms, and 
frequent variations in the degree, color, and 
temperature cannot but tell upon the visual 
apparatus. Although it has been claimed 
that the eye is not a perfect optical instru- 
ment, men seem to treat it as if it could not 
be damaged. We want to caution all who 
desire lasting eyes that they make the care of 
them a special subject of thcught and guard. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 13th. 


AFTER THE RESURRECTION.—Marr. 
xxvill, 8—20. 





Nores.—‘‘ They departed."—Mary Magda- 
lene and the other Mary, the mother of James. 
‘* With fear,” etc.—See preceding verses. 
“* Jesus met them.”—It is very difficult 
satisfactorily to arrange the different appear- 
ances of our Lord to the women. The ac- 
counts of the evangelists are independent 
and vary in details. “ AU hail.’’—Wel- 
come. ** Held him by the feet and worshiped 
him.” —This gave them the evidence of touch, 
as well as sight. The worship must have 
been more than mere respectful salutation; 
but real, devout adoration. “ My breth- 
ren.”’—An affectionate term forthe disciples, 
showing that he bore them no malice for for- 
saking him. “ The watch.”"—The guard of 
Roman soldiers. ‘* While we slept.’’—An 
offense punishable with death. ** Com- 
monly reported among the Jews.”’———It is a 
question of evidence whether the soldiers and 
priests lied in declaring that the disciples stole 
the body while they slept, or whether he real- 
ly rose and appeared to his disciples. In tes- 
timony of their faith in the latter story, the 
disciples suffered all sorts of persecution, unto 
death itself.———“‘ The eleven disciples.”"-—In 
all probability many others also, making up, 
with those in Galilee, the “‘more than five 
hundred brethren at once.’’ ‘* A moun- 
tain.””»—What one is not known. “ They 
worshiped him.””—This must meana religious 
worship.——‘ AZ. power.""—Lordship over 
the world and especially over the Church.—— 
“ Go ye, therefore.’ —Because, having author- 
ity and power, he has the right to command 
them thus to go, and because, with his present 
dignity, it is proper that the world should be 
baptized into bis name. ‘6 In the name.” — 
Better, into. These are not three separate 
names; but the name of the one God. 
** Unto the end of the world.””»—Or, of the age, 
dispensation when he shall come again to 
close up and complete all things.” 

Instruction.—The women went to give his 
disciples word, b they had been told to. 
Then they had good, glad news to tell. Have 
not we glad news to tell? Have we not been 
told to tell it ? 

It was the women who first knew of the res- 
urrection and to whom Christ first appeared. 
It would seem as if God’s providence had a 
meaning in thus honoring women at the very 
beginning of the Christian 









































ting woman last at the cross and first at the 
sepulcher. 

It is not necessary to stay at the sepulcher 
to meet Jesus. At the sepulcher the women 
Saw the angels. As they left it, to obey the 
command, they met Jesus. It is when going 
about our duty that we are most likely to meet 
Christ. 

The evidence against the resurrection of 
Christ is weakness itself. The Jewish story 
did not deny that the body of Jesus had dis- 
appeared. They had buried him, and set a 
Roman watch of sixteen men over the grave. 
It was extremely unlikely that, with the pen- 
alty of death for sleeping, those sixteen men 
should have all fallen asleep. Still more so 
that the disciples could have rolled away the 
heavy stone and got out the body, without 
awakening one of the watch. Remember that 
it was full moon and almost as light as day all 
night, on a festival time, when people were 
about all night. To do what was asserted 
would have been impossible. 

Why should the disciples have wanted to 
steal his body? Had Ubrist been a crazy fan- 
atic or an impostor, no human wisdom could 
have foreseen the great future glory of Chris- 
tianity. The disciples were inviting only 
scorn and disgrace. And this wasall they got 
as long as they lived. It must have seemed to 
them wiser to let the matter drop, unless 
they really believed in Jesus as having arisen 
from the dead. 

“*They gave large money.”’ “‘ They took the 
money.”” That is the story of abribe. ‘If 
you won’t tell, Ill give you an apple’’—some 
such bribe is often offered to one child by an- 
other. But all such concealment thus secured 
is a wicked offense, such as men are put in 
prison for when they do it in business or 


politics. 
We shall not go astray if we too “ worship’» 


Jesus. The best we know of God is what we 
know of Jesus. When we worship our Lord 
Jesus Christ we worship God. 

It fs honest to tell the fact that some 
doubted. if this had not been an honest, 
truthful story, the writer would have said: 
Not one doubted. But they did doubt, and he 
said so. They did not all touch him, as Thomas 
did. The disciples who doubted were not of 
the twelve ; but other disciples, who, perhaps, 
did not so well recognize his feacures or who 
stayed ata distance. 

The Saviour gave a most important com- 
mission to the disciples. He gave them his 
marching orders. He set the great busi- 
ness before them that they had and still 
have to do. If the Church at any time 
forgets this great last command of its Lord, 
it is to its shame. If any Christian forgets 
what Christ would have him do, it is to his 
shame. Every man on the earth is to have 
the Gospel preached to him. Till that is 
done, till all are taught and baptized, your 
work, Christian, is undone. , 

We are to “‘teach’”’ and ‘“‘baptize,”’ and 
then “‘teach”’ again. The great thing, first 
and last, is teaching. 

‘Iam with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.”’ The promise is faithful and 
has been kept thus far. Itis our assurance 
gm our task. 





Missions, 
WORK OF THE LONDON SOCIETY 
. IN 1879. 


Tus report of the London Missionary So- 
ciety refers gratefully to an improvement in 
the finances of the Society, which were in a 
bad condition iu 1878. Then the Society was 
compelled to use $60,000 of its funded prop- 
erty to meet obligations, and yet it closed the 
year with a deficiency of $25,000 or $30,000. 
Part of this deficiency has been made up in 
the past year, but about $7,000 yet remains 
unprovided for. The total income for the 
year was $510,810, of which upward of $75,000 
was raised and distributed at the mission sta- 
tions. The report spoke with deep regret of 
the death of Dr. Mullens, the foreign tecre- 
tary, and of the Rev. A. W. Dodgshun, who 
lost their lives in trying to establish the mis- 
sion on Lake Tanganyike. No successor has 
yet been appointed in Dr. Mullens’s office, 
which has been temporarily filled by the Rev. 
J.0O. Whitehouse. There are now 136 mis- 
sionaries in active service in the foreign field, 
besides 12 female missionaries. 

The survey of the mission-field contains 
much ot an encouraging character. In China, 
where this Society was the pioneer, signs of a 
gradual breaking down of old prejudices are 
noted. The most significant of these signs ts 
the calling of Dr. Meckenzie and Miss How- 
ard, M.D., to attend the wife of the Viceroy, 
Li-bung-chang. Upon her recovery, the Vice- 
roy established a dispensary in a part of the 
temple and furnished the money to buy the 
drugs. Referring to the movement in the pro- 
vince of Shantung, caused by the famine, the 








repert says, the converts continued to multi- 
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ply in the past year; but, owing tothe distance 
from Peking and the difficulty of oversight, 
and to the fact that other socicties were labor- 
ing in Shantang, the directors ordered that 
the field be left to the New Connection Meth- 
odists, who occupy it in force. Among the 
native Christian communtities in China some 
are giving decided proof of increasing earnest- 
ness in self-supportand of increased aggress- 
iveness. 

In India the war in Afghanistan has inju- 
riously affected mission stations, by the re- 
moval of members whose regiments were sent 
to the front, thus diminishing in some cases 
the membership at the stations. As to the 
results of the efforts to give superior educa- 
tion to the young, the report says that, while 
oceasionally there is evidence of spiritual suc- 
cess, there is also much to disappoint. In 
respect to improvement of character, eleva- 
tion of principle, and recognition of social, 
not to say divine claims, these graduates of 
the universities of India are practically as 
though they had learned nothing. Theyseem 
to have no faculty to detect and appreciate 
the moral force in what they learn. 

The report has little that is encouraging to 
report of South Africa. It says: “‘The his- 
tory of alarge portion of the country, stretch- 
ing even as far asthe Zambesi, not only for- 
bids the expectation that much advance has 
been made, but will have led those who have 
thoughtfully studied that history to anticipate 
that true, sound progress has been serious- 
ly checked, Many distressing and disturbing 
influences have been at work. Long-contin- 
ued drought had desolated the land in many 
districts, and left the people impoverished, 
while war had excited and demoralized some 
and alarmed and scattered others, and left 
the country and those who still clung to 
their old homesa prey to the lawless.”” In 
parts of Bechuanaland, on the annexation of 
Griqualand West by the British Government, 
‘“‘anarchy prevailed, churchmembers and 
even native teachere took part in the conflict, 
and white men, settled on farms in native ter- 
ritory, became the objects of attack and 
their property the spoils which were carried 
off. Thus the ordinary good work of the 
missionary Was for the most part suspended; 
Christian vows were broken and churchmem- 
bership was forfeited. Many of the natives, 
who would not join the aggressive party, har- 
assed and alarmed, gathering what they could 
save of their property to carry away, fled for 
refuge to places at a distance; and many of 
the members of Christian churches directed 
their steps to stations of this or some other 
society, , where safety and peace might be 


red. 

There is little said of the ocher fields of the 
Society that we need repeat. The Central 
African Mission is to be re-enforced by three 
missionaries. In New Guinea the malaria has” 
been found to be a serious obstacle tu the 
complete organization of the Mission. 

One of the most interesting speeches made 
at the anniversary was that of the Rey. 8. 
Macfarlane, of the New Guinea Mission. He 
told of the explorations made in the steamer 
“ Ellengowan,’ by which 600 miles of coast 
had been opened and a river explored for 260 
mijes. The trip up and down this river was 
made without a collision, and the Royal Geo- 
grapbicai Society said it was one of the finest 

ioneering trips made in modern times. Some 

mission stations have been established, four 
languages reduced to be six books trans- 
lated, and the confidence of the people, who 
are cannibals, has been gained at all the mis- 
sion stations. The station on Murray Island, 
begun in 1871, has been attended with great 
success. Eighteen months ago the people 
voluntarily collected all theiridols and burned 
them, saying they did not believe in them and 
that they had heard that in the South Sea 
islands idols had. been treated that way after 
they had been rejected. The people have also 
adopted a form of civil government. 





Tue Wesleyan Missionary Society re- 
ceived the past year $639,380, besides $188,110 
from the thanksgiving fund. The expend- 
itures were $740,535 and there isa deficiency 
of upward of $125,500. The report of the 
work of the year states that the missions in 
France, Spain, and Portugal have been mak- 
ing steady progress. Much is hoped for in 
France, where there have been some success- 
ful revivals. In Germany the congregations 
have been strengthened; but in Austria the in- 
terference of the government with the school 
in Vienna and the prohibition of worship in 
Bohemia has prevented advancement. In 
Italy the state of the work is very hopeful. 
In Ceylon there have been some remarkable 
movements. A whole caste of lime-burners 
in two villages, have become Christians, an 
the weavers are moving in the same direction. 
The gifts of members forthe support of their 
ministers average $2.50 a head. In India uap- 
ward of 400 children have been brought under 
Christian influence and training, by means of 
the famine orphanages. There has been an 
increase of members iu China, and in West and 
South Africa the. missions have prospered. 
The missions in the West Indies are in a tran- 
sition state. Arrangements have been recent- 
ly made to place them upon s better basis, 
with a view to the development of loca] re- 
sources, which shall ultimately result in self- 
support end self-government. The total net 
increase in all the mission-fielde is 1,052 mem- 





bers and there are upward of 10,000 on trial, 
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P evsonalitics. 


Tus new Prime Minister of England is the 
youngest son of the late Sir John Gladstone, 
Bart., of Fasque and Balfour, Kincardine- 
shire, who was for many years M. P. for 
Woodstock, etc., and an eminent merchant in 
Liverpool. His mother wasa Miss Robertson, 
daughter of a former provost, of Dingwall, N. 
B. He was born at Liverpool, in December, 
1809, and in due course of time he was sent to 
Eton. From Eton he went to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he was “‘second for the Ire- 
land scholarship,’’ and took bis bachelor’s 
degree in 1832 asa ‘Double First.” In 1832 
he entered Parliament for Newark, and sup- 
ported Sir Robert Peel in opposition to the 
Melbourne Ministry. In 1841 he was appoint- 
ed Master of the Mint and Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade. He became President of 
the Board of Trade in 1848 and Secretary for 
the Colonies in 1845. In 1852 he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
post he again held, under Lord Palmerston, 
down to 1855, and again from 1859 to 18€6. 
He became Prime Minister after the general 
election of December, 1868, and resigned, in 
@onsequence of an adverse decision at the 
hustings, in February, 1874. He satas M. P. 
for the University of Oxford from 1847 to 
1865, and South Lancashire in the Parliament 
of 1865-8, Since the general election of 1868 
he has sat for the borough of Greenwich. Mr. 
Gladstone married a sister of Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Bart., of Hawarden Castle, Flintshire. 





«+». Wagner, the composer, even tn infancy 
is said to have recognized tunes, and to have 
played on several instruments by ear before 
he was eight years old. From that time he 
resolved to be a musician, and there was no 
disposition on the part of his parents or any 
of his kinsmen to change his resolution. He 
pursued his academic studies at Dresden and 
the University of Leipzig; but always subor. 
dinated them to the special purpose he had 
formed, At school he bore himself so arro- 
gantly that his fellow-students mockiugly 
called him King Richard; and, as he was chol- 
eric and robust, he had many a battle with 
boys who would not brook his insolence. Ac- 
cording to all accounts, a greater coxcomb 
and tyrant of the spiritual order could not be 
imagined. He had remarkable intelligence, 
studied very hard, and his instincts were gen- 
erally correct; but his manner was either so 
patronizing or supercilious that he had very 
few friends. 


....Horace Maynard, the newly-appointed 
Postmaster General, is a native of Massa- 
chusetts. He was born at Westborough, in 
1814; graduated at Amherst, in 1838; and went 
to Tennessee as tutor in the University, where 
he studied law, which he began to practice in 
1844, He was afterward sent to Congress sev- 
eral times and took an active part as a Union- 
ist during the Rebellion. In March, 1875, he 
was appointed by President Grant minister 
resident at Constantinople, where he has re- 
mained ever since. 


-»--The death of the Hon. George Brown 
(founder of the Toronto Globe), from the effects 
ofa guushot wound he received some weeks 
since, at the hands of an aggrieved workman, 
isa serious loss to the Dominion of Canada. 
He was nota man of whom everybody spoke 
well, and was feared, rather than liked ; but he 
exercised a wide influence in politics, and the 
journal which he founded and conducted with 
pre-eminent ability enabled him to exercise a 
greater amount of power than any other pol- 
iticlan in Canada. 


.-»sSouth Carolina bas appropriated fifteen 
thousand dollars for a bronze statue of Gener- 
al-Danie] Morean, the hero of the Battle of 
the Cowpens, during the War of the Revolu- 
tion. 


.. Bancroft, the historian, is tall, thin, and 
a little stooped. His head is small, long, and 
thin; but his eyes are youthful and his mouth 
expressive of great decision of character. 


-«»-The Jewish sculptor, Guldenstein, of 
Stuttgart, has received from the Emperor of 
Austria the gold cross of merit. 


++.-Joaquin Miller is reported as saying that 
Ban Fraucieco has all the vanities and vices of 
the East, without its virtues. 


+eeeMr. Bartholdf says that the great statue 
of “Liberty” will be ready for its place fn 
New York Harbor in 1883. 


. «Carlyle, the historian, is éaid to be fail- 
ing rapidly. He cannot now holdacup with- 
out spilling its contents. 


...-Mr. W. W. Story has just finished the 
clay model of his statue of Prescott, the Revo- 
lutionary general. 


....The Emperor of Russia will visit the 
Emperor William, at Berlin, during the sum- 
mer. 


“THE INDEPENDENT. 


School and College. 


THE session of the Summer Institute on 
Martha’s Vineyard will commence Tuesday, 
July 6th, and continue five weeks, five days in 
the week. There will be 14 departments and 
more than 18 instructors. Professor Emerson, 
of Dartmouth College, will teach Astronomy ; 
Prof. H. H. Babcock, of the Chicago Athenzum 
Academy, Botany; Dr. Malcolm McViear, of 
the Potsdam Normal School, Didactics ; Prof. 
Robert R. Raymond, of the School of Oratory 
in Boston and a noted Shakesperean reader, 
Elocution and Oratory; Wm. J. Rolfe, the 
well-known editor of admirable annotated 
editions of Shakespeare, Gray, and Goldsmith, 
English Literature; Professor Senancourt, 
of the Boston Latin School, French language 
and literature; Miss M. Mehlbach, of the 
Sauveur Institute, Boston, German; Professor 
Burbank, Geology and Mineralogy; Dr. John 
Lord, of Stamford, Connecticut, the brilliant 
lecturer, History; Professor Putnam, Draw- 
ing; Professor Ingraham, of New Bedford, 
Latin and Greek; Mr. Ellenwood, of the 
Brooklyn Library, phonography ; Mr. Carlyle 
Petersilea, Music ; Professor W. B. Dwight, of 
Vassar, and A. C. Apgar, of Trenton, Zoology; 
and the Rev. J. D. King, of Edgartown, Micro- 
scopy. 


.«++Hartford Theological Seminary is re- 
joicing in its new Hosmer Hall, the donor of 
which, James B. Hosmer, died in September, 
1878, at the age of 107 years. The building is 
described as imposing in appearance and re- 
markable for the comfortableness of its ar- 
rangements, each student having a sitting- 
room and bedroom to himself, all well lighted 
and ventilated. The finances of the Seminary 
arein a prosperous condition, and 6,000 vol- 
umes have been added during the past year to 
the library, which is said to be one of the best 
in New England inthe department of theolo- 
gy. The number of graduates at the recent 
commencement was eleven. Rev. Elijah Har- 
mon was elected president and Rev. F. A. 
Warfield vice-president of the Society of 
Alumni. Anew professor of homiletics will 
soon be elected, and the Faculty have recom- 
mended the establishment of a new chair of 
Christian apologetics, to be named in honor of 
Professor Thompson. 





....[n the Yale Seminary this session there 
have been 89 students, representing 36 col- 
leges and 11 denominations. The number of 
graduates was 25, of whom three or four re- 
main for post-graduate study. One expects to 
go as @ missionary to India and another to 
become a professor in Robert College. The 
relation of creeds to Congregationalism was 
discussed by Drs. Dexter, Anderson, and 
others; anda Hebrew anthem was sung by 
the Lowell Mason Society. The Lyman Beech- 
er lectureship is to be filled next year by Rev. 
Doctor Duryea, of Boston. Ten thousand 
dollars bayt been raised for an “ elocution 
fund.” 


.... The closing exercises and annual com- 
mencement of the Theological Seminary at 
Lancaster, Pa., were held on the 13th. The 
senior class consisted of seven members. The 
study of the biblical Chaldee has been added 
to the regular course. The study of Syriac 
has also been taken up voluntarily by a num- 
ber of students of the Seminary. The classes 
in Old Testament exegesis are required to use 
the Polyglot Bible in making their prepar- 
ations for the class-room, and to compare the 
Hebrew text with the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate. 


e+-- The Eighth Commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., will take 
place from the 4th to the 9th of June. There 
will be addresses by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Reynolds, Lieut.-Gov. L. U. Humphrey, Chief- 
Justice A. H. Hofton, Hon. A. B. Lemmen, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
and Chancellor James Marvin. 


....-The Twelfth Annual Commencement of 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., took place 
onthe 7th ult. Addresses were delivered by 
the graduates and music given by the Jubilee 
Singers. An address was also made by the 
Rey. G. B. Willcox, D.D., of Chicago. 


....The catalogue of Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., shows 12 instructors end 165 
students, of which 70 are in the Preparatory 
Department. The Faculty has lost by death 
during the year Prof. Caleb Mills, Emeritus 
Professor of Greek. 


--»-Drury College, Springfield, Mo., reports 
10 instructors and 194 students, of whom 58 
are in the College proper, 82 in the Preparatory 
Department, and the others art students. The 
College has lately received $50,000 from Mrs. 
Stone. 


...-The Presbyterian Union Theological 
Seminary, of this city, gave diplomas to 87 of 





ite students at its recent Commencement. 
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Tue cannon-ball levels both ranks, 

++.» The rest of the week: Sunday.® 
-+.»Machines for catching cold : ice-tongs. 
----The common law: ‘‘ Keepoff the grass.” 


...-A relic of barberism: the gash on your 
chin. 


xine All watering-places depend upon a float- 
ing population. 


.--»A lady is always ready to recognize the 
looking-glass as her pier. 


.... The world may owe you a living; but 
you must collect your own bills. 


.-..-The young lady who visited Niagara 
complained of cataract in her eye. 


.... The Detroit Free Press asks: ‘‘ Is a cloth- 
ing store a coterie, a pantry, or a vestry.”’ 


...** Figures won’t lie,’’.they tellus. That 
must be the reason it is so hard to put a car- 
pet down smoothly and make it reach into all 
the corners. 


...-4m exchange says that the birds sing 
their best songs about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Those we have heard at ‘hat hour were 
peculiarly exasperating. 


...-An ingenious observer has discovered 
that there is a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween a baby and wheat, since it is first 
cradled, then ‘‘ thrashed,"’ and finally becomes 
the ‘‘ flour’’ of the family. 


....Country editors are now lov kiug over 
their files to see what weights and diiweusions 
they gave to early vegetables last yeir. T} -y 
don’t purpose going under anything alre.<y 
on record. Their motto is ‘‘ Excelsior." 


...“* How do you pronounce e-t-i-n-g y?”’ 
the teacher asked the young gentleman nearest 
the foot of the class. And the smart bad boy 
stood up and said it depended a great deal 
whether it applied to a man ora bee. Goto 
the head, young fellow. 


.... Mamma: “ Well, Johnny, I shall for- 
give you this time, and it’s very pretty of you 
to write a letter to say you’re sorry.” John- 
ny: “Yes, Ma. Don’t tear it up, please.” 
Momma: “ Why not?” Johnny: “ Because it 
will do for the next time.” 


....-A man told his friend that he had joined 
the army. ‘‘ What regiment?’ his friend 
asked. ‘‘Oh! I don’t meanthat. I mean the 
army of the Lord.” ‘Ah! what church?” 
“The Baptist.” ‘Why,’’ was the reply, 
that’s notthe army. It’sthe navy.” 


-oe»“* What's the difference, tell me, Mary, 
’Twixt a cyclone and a muel?”’ 
And the maiden moaned and murmured: 
‘Such conundrums were too cruel.’’ 
“‘ This,’”’ said he, ‘‘is the solution, 
Quite correct, dear, you will find it: 
One drives everything before it, 
One lets drive at all behind it.”’ 


.... After a telegraph-pole had fallen on a 
Savannah Negro’s head, he threw up his hands 
and shouted: ‘“‘Don’t hit me again wid yer 
club, Mr. Policeman. It wasn’t me dat stole 
der chickens. It was Deacon Henry.’’ Then 
he looked, saw what hit him, and walked off, 
saying: ‘Golly! I’se in luck dis mornin. I 
spected dat de policeman had me shuah dat 
time.’’ 


sees TO THE First Mosquito, 

Sing, sing, sing, 

With gossamer wing, 

Ethereal thing. 

Even the sadness 

Of utter madness 
Hardly explains 

The moral declension, 

The physical tension, 

The awful suspension 
Racking the brains, 


Bite, bite, bite, 
Entrancing delight 
Enduring the night. 
Pain without ceasing, 
Ever increasing, 
Sharpens the bill. 
When I would compass thee, 
When I thy doom would be, _ 
Still thou escapest me, 
Drigking thy fill. 
Sing, sing, sing, 
With gossamer wing, 
Ethereal thing. 
Soon will the morning 
See thee in mourning 
For thy misdeeds. 
Then will my triumph be, 
Then will I punish thee 
For persecuting me— 
Words will be deeds. 
—Ad. Dennison. 
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[June 8, 1880, 
A ° 
inisterial Register, 
. BAPTIST. 
BETTS, A., ord. at Apex, N.C. 
BUCKNER, E. D., Guthrie Center, Iowa, rp, 
signs. 
CHRISTY, D. M., concludes his labors y 
Bryan, O. 
CLEGG, W. D., ord. at Pleasant Valley, Kan, 
McDUFFIE, M. V., ord. at Wake Forest, N.¢, 


MEDBURY, A. R., Rockford, Ill., resigns. 
ee H., has closed his labors at Portland, 


PHILLIPS, W. N., ord. at Lamine, Mo. 
PLUMER, L. B., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 
PRATT, J. H., Emerson, Iowa, resigns. 
PULIS, J. D., Battle Creek, Mich., resigns. 
SCHOONOVER, 8. W.., ord. at Virgil, N. Y. 
STRINGFIELD, O.L., ord. at Wake Forest, 
STURTEVANT, A. J., ord. at Brooklyn, Cal. 
WALKER, G. B., supplies at Chebanse, Ill. 
WOODROW, S. G., Providence, R. I., resigns, 
and returns to England. 

WOODS, E. A., called to First ch., Paterson, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ieee, J. W., ord. at Mound Branch, 

an. 

BACON, T. R., Terre Haute, [nd., dismissed. 

BAILEY, Gzorez H., Fairport, accepts call 
to Moravia, N. Y. 

BALDWIN, Joun, Leavenworth, Kan., died 
recently. 

BLAKE, 8. L., Cleveland, O., called to Calvin- 
istic ch., Fitchburg, Mass. 

BROWN, Wir1iaM M., ord. as evangelist at 
South Church, New Britain, Conn. 

BUTLER, FRankLin, died recently, at Wind- 
sor, Vt. 

BYINGTON, E. H., Brunswick, Me., accepis 
call to Monson, Mass. 

CAREY, Isaac E., Huntsburg, Ohio, resigns, 

CARPENTER, C. C., South and West Pes 
body, Mass., resigns. 

a, Joun P., Bloomer, Wis., re- 
signs. 

CHAPIN, Frans L., ord. at Keene, N. H. 

CHAPIN, 8. W., Albany, accepts call to Guild- 
hall, Vt. 

CHITTENDEN, A. J., Boulder, Col., resigns. 

CHUTE, Epwarp L., Andover Sem., calledto 
Saugus, Mass. 

DODSON, Gezorez, died recently, at North 
Weymouth, Mass. 

ELY, W. B., Reading, Mass., died, recently, at 
Taunton. 

FERRIS, Water L., ord. at Wataga, Ill. 

FISHER, E. W., Richford, accepts call to 
Barryville and Lumberland, N. Y. 

FITTS, James H., Topsfield, Mass., called to 
South Newmarket, N. H. 

GARDNER, E. P., Cleveland, O., accepts call 
to Fairport, N. Y. 

HARVEY, Jasper P., ord. at Marlboro, Mass. 

JOHNSON, Samvugt, Sidney Plains, accepts 
call to Danby, = Be 

KELLOGG, H. Marty, inst. at Francestown, 
N. H. 


KETCHAM, Hey, accepts call to Menomo- 
nie, Wis. 

LOCKWOOD, Gerores A., inst. at Kenne- 
bunk, Me. 

MERRILL, J. Lewis, Arlington, Mass., re- 
sigus. 

NICHOLS, Natuan R., Barnet, called to Nor- 
wich, Vt. 

OSBORNE, C. P., Southington, Conn., de- 
elines call to Steubenville, oO. 

OSGOOD, H. H., Waterford, accepts call to 
North Yarmouth, Me. 

PERKINS, Heney M., Chandlerville, Ia., called 
to Wythe and Kockford, lll. 

PIKE, > B., Northwood, called to Atkinson, 

ROTCH, C. L., New Sharon, Me., called to 
North Attleboro, Mass. 

SMITH, STEPHEN, inst. at Hyannis, Mass. 

STAPLES, Joun C., Andover Seminary, Mass., 
accepts call to East Jaffrey, N. H. 

STARR, E. C., Hartford, Conn,, dismissed. 

TORREY, J., Island Pond, accepts call to 
North Troy, Vt. 

WAINWRIGHT, Gro. W.,, Raymond, Wis., 
accepts call to Blair, Neb. 

WALKUP, A. C., ord. at Aroonia, Kan. 


LUTHERAN. 


DETZER, L. A., inst. at Hubbard, O. 
FOCHT, Josera R., Huntingdon, Penn., called 
to Greenport, N.Y. 
GOODLIN, J. W., accepts call to Findley, O. 
PASSAVANT, W. A., JR., declines call to 
Wicker Park ch., Chicago, Ill. 
STOCK, Cuar.es M., Blairsville, called to 
Easton, Penn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BALDWIN, C. H., Medford, Mass., called to 
Norristown, Penn. 

HAMILTON, G. L., accepts call to Parnie 
Center, N. Y. 

HATHAWAY, I. W., inst. in Westminster 
ch., Jersey City, N. J. 

HENDRICKSON, W. A., Watertown, Wis., 
called to Sabetha, Kan. 

LOUDON, CLARKE, removes from Tracy to 
Sleepy Eve, na ain as 

USSELL, J. L., Philade a, Penn., declin 
° call to Seventh ch., Cincinnati, oO. 
STRAY, 8. M., accepts call to Warrensburgh, 
Y. 


N. 

YER, CuaR_zs, removes from Lu Verne 
—— Jordan. Minn., and supplies the 

churches of Jordan énd Belle Plaine. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Hshera for all volumes received. The tnierests of 
our readers will guide us tn the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THOMSON’S SOUTHERN PALES- 
TINE.* 


For no less than five or six years past 
we have been promised a new issue of 
‘‘The Land and the Book,” which in ex- 
cellence and unsparing illustration should 
much exceed the first edition. We had 
given up the hope; but, after long delay, 
the first installment of the work appears in 
the volume whose title stands below. Do 
we find the pledge well borne out? 

As to the publishers. Atsight, the work 
causes one to exclaim: ‘‘ What a magnifi- 
cent book!” But the moment one sets out 
to read this volume, the fact is felt that the 
thing has been greatly overdone. In place 
of a light 12mo volume, easily held by one 
hand, now we have a large, thick, cum 
brous 8vo, too heavy to be held long in 
both hands. Why, this outgrowth of so 
much labor and capital weighs 4 Ibs 6 07. 
We have passed through it as a duty and 
a task; but we have been compelled 
to rest it on some sort of a support, 
and, after all, our arms are weary 
of its management. We speak thus not 
as finding fault with the Harpers for 
inflicting so much luxuriance on us, but 
because, in making the book so ponderous 
and rich, they have placed it beyond the 
reach of the many and restricted it to the 
few. In this lies a great mistake; anda 
greater pity, from the fact that some such 
work of sound and comprchensive biblical 
illustration, all the better if written bya 
life-long resident of Paiestine, ought to lie 
within the reach and means of every Bible- 
reader. But, taking the work as it is, we 
award it our highest praise. It is admira. 
bly gotten up. Undisturbed by typograph- 
ical errors, we are delighted by its good 
taste, and find in its numerous illustrations 
that art in reproduction from photographs 
never attained hitherto, which we have 
long desired to see realized in pictures of 
the places, the ruins, and the charm- 
ing scenery of the Holy Land. These 
views are true to Nature, accurate to the 
last; and the reader may take our assur- 
ance that illustrative art can do no more, 
and that the localities themselves would 
afford no better idea, when going to them 
would be merely to recognize the pictures, 

As to the author. In his part of the 
work we find a similar verdict, an excel- 
lence bringing therewith its own defect. 
Dr. Thomson has been a resident of Syria 
for many years and has had considerable 
experience in various parts of Palestine 
proper. All, therefore, that his feet have 
trodden on, his eyes have seen, his hands 
have handled, his ears have heard, and 
with which his lips have spoken he is able 
to speak about tous. He has had oppor. 
tunities of observation and examination 
upon whatever the land of the Bible can 
now offer to illustrate its narratives and 
customs beyond those of any other man. 
Such an elder ought to be full of biblical 
information, and one from whom the world 
may expect to derive wisdom whenever 
he may write respecting the Scriptures. 
And so, indeed, he is; and so, too, his 
work is a storehouse of facts, incidents, ex- 
planations from contemporary spot and 
life, that are strikingly corroborative of the 
Word of God, and that contribute not a 
little to put us in the places of those who 
acted there as they did hundreds and 
thousands of yearsago. In the volume be- 
fore us he traverses a portion of the Land 
of Promise, the southern maritime border, 
the cities of Philistia, the hill country of 
Hebron and Bethlehem, the Vale of Jer- 
icho, the Holy City, and with keen 
inspection draws attention to the minute 
correspondence and wonderful parallel- 
isms between the biblical accounts of the 
ground in ancient times and its present 
state, and the thousand particulars in which* 
modern inhabitants retain a likeness to the 
old, and unconsciously perpetuate almost 
every habit and pursuit, every virtue and 
failing, peculiar to the heroes and patri- 


* Tae Laxp axp Tae Book. Southern Palestine and 
Jerusalem. By Wm. M. Taowson,D.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 








archs, the kings and prophets, the men and 
women of remote biblical ages. By his 
aid the wide interval of time and diversity 
of manners is removed, and the strange- 
ness to us of oriental land and conduct be- 
comes as natural as are our own na- 
tive ground and our own new western 
ways. Dr. Thomson well holds up the 
mirror of the Land to the Book. 


But this is all. And because it is all we 
are ever conscious of something lacking to 
a work of the kind. No one will fail to 
observe’ that its author does no more than 
skim the surface; that he merely passes 
over the ground on horseback, very much 
as any tourist would do; that he makes no 
researches; that he brings to light nothing 
original; that he troubles himself not at all 
about discovery; that he cares to put forth 
no effort to elucidate either the Bible or 
ancient history from deep investigation; 
and that, giving no evidence of mastery over 
the literature of his subjects, he pays little 
regard to those who do. A cursory reader 
would, perhaps, infer that this arises from 
the fact that the writer has been a missiona- 
ry all these five and forty years, and, there- 
fore, held back by his special work from 
the great results he might have achieved 
by closer scrutiny and thorough research; 
but a careful reader will perceive how it 
proceeds as well from the character 
and choice of the writer. When (p. 115) 
he relies on the English spelling of 
the name ‘‘Gazera,” professedly because 
he has ‘‘ never been able to examine the 
original,” he confesses that he has never 
been accustomed to use the Septuagint, in 
which the Apocrypha is always found. 
Accordingly, Dr. Thomson’s work cannot 
be otherwise than destitute of value to 
scholars, however useful it may be to gen- 
eral readers, and the student of biblical 
matters will peruse it without an acquisi- 
tion. 

And not only so, but, through tack of 
scholarship, Dr. Thomson falls into many 
errors. We may mention a few. He ad- 
mits a possibility that the bones of a wild 
beast, brought from Joppa to Rome by M. 
Scaurus, may have been the relics of ‘'a 
whale, if not the identical one in whose 
belly Jonah passed three days” (p. 9). He 
speaks of the ruins of Cesarea as covered 
by a dense jungle of yellow daisies, actual- 
ly higher than the backs of horses (p. 79). 
The term “daisy” belongs exclusively to 
the genus Bellis, under which there are 
only seven or eight species, in all of whose 
flowers the rays are either white or rosy. 
A yellow daisy was never seen before by 
man. All are comparatively humble, like 
the well-known Bellis perennis, and a daisy 
taller than a horse’s back is another phe- 
nomenon previously unobserved. He 
places the site of Tarichea ‘‘ near the outgo 
of the Jordan from the Lake of Tiberias” 
(p. 86); whereas, ever since the discovery 
of the Sennabris of Josephus at Sinn en. 
Nabr&, in 1877, near Karak, it has been 
conceded by all authorities that Tarichea 
must have stood north of Tiberias, at 
Khirbet Kuneitriah (Lieut. Kitchener, P. 
E. F., ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 1878, p. 165), 
or at Mejdel (Major Wilson, Jbid, 1877, p. 
12). He speaks of the penitent thief as 
‘Disma” (p. 182). In all modern lan- 
guages this name is written Dismas (c/. 
Zuallart, ‘‘Le Trés-devot Voyage,” Livre 
lll, p. 16. He describes Job as 
a native of the Haurfin (p. 154). There 
is no basis for such an assumption, other 
than the idle claims of the Druzes or 
the fancies of the Crusaders, which com- 
bine to form no foundation whatever. He 
is confident that there were ‘‘ giants in 
primitive times of very large stature” (pp. 
250, 252), in races, not as exceptional cases; 
and he appears to favor the thought that, 
in being ‘‘taller and more warlike, the 
modern dwellers about old Gath or Beit 
Jibrin might well be descendants of the 
ancient giants” (p. 236). To say nothing of 
the Flood, which must have swept away the 
early ‘“‘ men of renown,” considering how 
Chedorlaomer and the kings that were with 
him cut off the Rephaim in Ashteroth 
Karnaim, the Zuzim in Ham, the Emim 
in Shaveh Kiriathaim, the Horites in their 
Mount Seir; how Moses slew the two kings 
of the Amorites, Sihon and Og; how Joshua 
exterminated the Anakim from Judea, and 
that the remainder in Philistia would in- 
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evitably be extinguished by the Caphtorim, 
who destroyed the Avim dwelling in 


Hazerim unto Azzah (Gaza), it is difficult 
to conceive how any descendants of these 
fabulous races of gigantic stature could 
have survived to the present time. He 
declares that no one believes the funeral 
cortege of Jacob, conducted by Joseph, 
passed around the Dead Sea, crossing 
the Jordan near Jericho (we do, with 
Jerome and Dr. Kitto), and that there 
is not a particle of biblical evidence 
for the story (p. 244). However, the 
writer of the last chapter of Genesis 
describes the mourning-station or thresh- 
ing-floor of Atad as lying ‘“‘beyond Jordan,” 
by which he certainly meant ‘‘ on the east 
of Jordan,” the phrase ‘‘ beyond Jordan” 
signifying on the east of the river as clear- 
ly and indisputably as the term Perea sig- 
nifies ‘‘the land beyond”—that is to say, 
on the east of ‘‘Jordan.” He identifies 
‘‘Kirun Hattin,” the horns of Hattin, with 
the Mount of Beatitudes, where King Da- 
vid’s greater Son proclaimed the divine 
law of his eternal kingdom, etc. (p. 264). 
In so doing, he is resting wholly on tradi. 
tion, which in this case is no nearer truth 
than the one placing the Mount of Precip- 
itation remote from Nazareth, overlooking 
the Plain of Esdraelon. The hights of 
Hatttn stand too distant from Capernaum, 
close to which town the Sermon on the 
Mount must have been delivered, on some 
moderate elevation, not far from the sea. 
Sometimes Dr. Thomson, instead of frank- 
ly confessing his inability to illustrate, or 
of omitting the matter altogether, attempts 
what is really too much for him. Fram 
the standpoint of the highway between 
Hebron and Bethlehem, he tries to explain 
the descent to En-gedi and the Dead Sea. 
Among other things, he endeavors to dem- 
onstrate what the Apples of Sodom were, 
and selects the product of a plant called Ca- 
lotropis procera in botany, 4 singular arbor- 
escent Asclepiad or Milkweed. As though 
he had never seen either plant or apples, he 
makes up his account by a description from 
Dr. Robinson, a quotation from Josephus, 
a couple of texts, and an illustration from— 
who can tell what? Let the reader com- 
pare the description of the trees, on p. 317, 
with the picture subscribed ‘‘ Hl’ Osher— 
Apple of Sodom,” on p. 319, and be struck 
with the total absence of correspondence, 
If Dr. Thomson photographed this plant, 
he did not know what he was about. If— 
as the itinerary does not take him to the 
vale of En-gedi—he is relying on the work 
of somebody else, he has been badly taken 
in. On the face of the picture, where are 
the apples? Even if this illustration were 
a photograph (which it is not) of the plant 
named in Arabic el.’osher, this Calotropis 
procera reappearing in Upper Egypt and 
Nubia, and ranging through Arabia and 
Persia away to Eastern India, would 
be anything biblical sooner than ‘the 
Vine of Sodom,” or ‘‘the grapes of 
gall,” or ‘‘the bitter clusters.” Instead 
of being a noxious or accursed thing, 
this Calotropis is a highly-prized remedy in 
medicine, especially for cutaneous diseases, 


etic, and specific in such tropical affections 
as elephantiasis, lepra, psoriasis, etc. (cf. 
Griffith)}—in other words, a source of 
blessing to mankind. .It is withal a plant 
of much beauty, its bluish purple flowers 


virgate branches, clothed with large leaves, 
downy beneath, ever green and fresh in 
most arid places. Itis in appearance not 
unlike our common milkweed, raised to 
the rank of a tree twelve to fifteen feet in 
hight. Either the ‘‘ Botanical Register,” 
XXI, 1792, or Wight’s ‘‘ Icones Pl. India,” 
IV, 1278, would have afforded Dr. Thom- 
son a reliable drawing to picture from. The 
‘Vine of Sodom” was peculiar to the 
region of Sodom. Then why should the 
Doctor forsake the well-known Solanum 
bush, of lurid flowers and round yellow 
fruit, at first called S. sanctum, by Lin- 
neus, now S. Hierochuntinum, D. C., after 
poma Hierochuntica, or Jericho Apples, 
thus approaching the term he seeks to,il- 
lustrate? Hereis a plant belonging to a 
genus often baneful, which, like our own 
S. Dulcamara, affects waste places. He 
regards the fact that Mount Hermon may 





be seen, looking up the valley, from the 


being a general tonic, alterative, diaphor- - 


appearing in great umbels at the end of. 


lower western Jordan vale, as ‘‘a practical 
proof Moses could also have seen it from 
the mountains of Moab” (p. 846). Notwith- 
standing, from the mountain-tops of Moab 
Mount Hermon is wholly invisible. 
Deficiency in learning is, naturally, 
accompanied by other failings. One 
is an overweening confidence in his own 
opinion, in opposition to the views of other 
men. Instances will be remarked on pp. 
15, 102, 164, 171, 244, 258, 275, 565, and 
elsewhere. In most cases, Dr. Thomson 
disputes eminent authorities, against whose 
knowledge, judgment, and decisions his 
personal belief possesses no force. Another 
is what looks like pedantry in the exhibi- 
tion of languages. In one place he intro- 
duces a whole Italian sentence (p. 482), 
without vouchsafing a translation for the 
uninformed; in another, one beginning 
with English but ending in Latin (p. 421); 
elsewhere, another depending upon an un- 
familiar French expression, as on p. 418. 
The late merciless Dr. Tobler observed 
(* Bibliogr. Geogr. Palest.,” p. 157) that Dr. 
Thomson was not well acquainted with any 
European fanguage, and cited his ‘‘ embar- 
ras du richesse”; but, rather than give it up, 
the Doctor throws this poor phrase into the 
plural, ‘‘embarras des richesses,” where 
genders cannot conflict. It appears, also, 
in the use of ‘‘ Judea,” ‘‘ Janneus,” ‘‘ Cres- 
area,” ‘ Tarichea,” etc., when such names 
have been long ago and universally Angll- 
cized Into Judea, Cesarea, etc. Logic 
would require Idumea, Perea, Palestine; 
but, of course, the attempt breaks down. 

We were hoping, in the new issue of the 
work, Dr. Thomson would suppress his old 
device of playing the réle of dragoman to 
to an imaginary youth. THis acting the 
part of a showman to the Holy Land is the 
great defect in the plan of the work, add- 
ing no attractive feature, presenting no 
advantage, and necessitating a great 
amount of useless conversation. It were 
better far to talk directly to the reader 
than indirectly over the shoulders of a 
third person. It is this verbiage, together 
with the author’s voluble digressive style, 
repetitions, extended moralizings, unre- 
strained imagination, that swells the 
book to sueh great bulk, If only he 
could have spared these features, he could 
readily have conveyed all the information 
he does in half the space. In like manner, 
the Doctor takes up too many trivial things 
to amplify upon. To what effect, for ex- 
ample, does he fill up six and a half pages 
in commenting on Ezekiel’s Vision of 
Waters, other than to remind one. per- 
chance, of the allegorizing methods of 
Jerome (pp. 421—428)? Why consume 
forty-three pages over Joppa? According 
to our view, he often explains away too 
much of the misdeeds of good men in olden 
times, leaving the impression that thelr 
offenses were not so very bad or inex. 
cusable, after all. We have been brought 
up to suppose, in fully recording their 
crimes, God intended to warn and deter 
us from similar falls; also to lead those not 
to despair of forgiveness—even salvation— 
from him who should give way under 
temptation or the assaults of the Evil One. 
The sins and grave derelictions of God’s 
children get no apologies from the Scrip- 
tures, and are not helped by those of men. 
So, also, we often find the search for ob- 
scure significance pushed too far. When 
Dr. Thomson perceives in the peculiar 
form of oath required of his eldest servant 
by Abraham, when sending to his kindred 
for a wife to Isaac, a possible reference to 
Christ (p. 259),so far from being enlightened, 
we are disgusted. To complete ground or 
objects unseen by himself, Dr. Thomson 
in this edition borrows too much frora the 
works of others. The book will in all 
cases be sought for what heis supposed to 
describe better than other observers. 

We should expect Dr. Thomson to be 
faultless in the Arabic; but he nods even 
here. He speaks of the gate in Joppa, near 
which tanners carry on business, as Bab ed 
Dubbfig& (p. 32),a word that should be 
written Dibbfghah, for there is all the dif- 
ference possible in Arabic between gim and 
ghain, and just as much between their 
proper Latin representatives. There is no 
such English form as Jaffa, uniformly em- 
ployed by him. There isa Yaphé in the 





Old Testament, a Joppa in the New, and a 
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Y&f4 in Arabic; but no cross between any 
of these. 

In transliteration the Doctor professes to 
adopt the system of Smith and Robinson, 
and then proceeds to follow one of his 
own, which turns out to be no system 
atall. He wholly discards the worthy 
hyphen connecting the article with its 
noun or adjective. The anthorities under 
whose banner he sails never would have 
written ‘‘ Duhi@ry” (p. 118), for their sys- 
tem has no ¢; nor ‘‘ Medinet Haboo” (p. 
190), for Habfi; nor ‘‘ emeer” everywhere 
for emir ; and similar words. In common 
with these guides, he strangely deserts the 
philosophic principle of the system for 
phonetic equivalents to the short vowels, 
thus introducing utter confusion—e. g.. 


“tubble” (p. 259) for abl; ** niibk” (p. 
876), for nehdk; and * Lessan” (pp. 296, 
874) for Lisin; and many more, These 


things, little though they be, are offenses 
against philology; and, arising from care- 
lessness of linguistic laws, are, as mission- 
ary mispronunciations, ridiculed, to our 
certain knowledge, even by natives of 
Byria 





. White Robes is a Sunday-school song 
book, prepared by A. J. Abbey and M. J. 
Munger and published by Oliver Ditson &Co., 
Boston. The first stanza in the book reads as 
follows: 


“With singing we welcome the bright Sabhath day, 
Come to the Sunday-achool. 
To the house of the Lord we wiil hasten away; 
Come to the Sunday-school. 
Our teachers and achoolmates we giadly will greet, 


Our Saviour and Shepherd our coming will greet , 
Weleon i!!. weleome to all, 
Come to Sunday school.” 
Ab uno disce omnes.———BScribner and Co. pub- 


lish The Protean Cards, two packs of red and 
black letter and number cards, accompanied 
by a book of rules for playing fifty different 
games with them, prepared by the able editor 
of St. Nicholas. The Reading Club and 
Handy Speaker contains selections for reading 
and recitation, of not always the highest lit- - 
erary Worth, but such as would suit the pop- 
ular taste, edited by George M. Baker. This 
ie No. 7 of the series published by Lee & 
Shepard, each of which contains a variety of 
both serious and comic prose and verse,— 
First Principles of Household Management and 
Cookery (Houghton, Osgood & Co.)is a text 
book for schools and families, by Maria 
Parloa, who has given spectal study to these 
subjects, both in England and America. It 








would be well to have some such book 
as this in nse and well studied in every 
kitchen, with the mistress as teacher, 


sothatboth mistressand maid might get certain 
firat principles well fixed in the mind.- The 
Family Save-All, by the author of “ The Na- 
tional Cook-Book,”’ T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
je a heterogeneous mass of receipta, with max- 
ims and anecdotes interspersed. There is a 
manuscript cook-book in the possession of a 
skilled housewife in Maine—in which it was 
once our good fortune to look—-which is also 
enlivened with pithy sayings, but of a higher 
literary tone. And there is some order and 
topical arrangement to the book. But inthe 
volume before us, on opening, at random, we 
find in immediate succession the receipts for 
chicken curry, egg-nog, to roast coffee, uses 
for stale bread, pancakes without eggs, cara- 
mels, cakes made of cold meat, New England 
brown bread, ete., ete. Everything is jumbled 
together and many of the receipts are indefi- 
nite. But the print is of that generous sort that 
can be most readily deciphered by the unlet- 
tered Milesian into whose floury hands such 
works are likely to be relegated. ———Of the 
series of question books prepared by Rev. 
Edwin W. Rice, on the International Lessons, 
published by the American Sunday- -schog] 
Union, The Scholar's Hand-Book, 24 Series, 
Part I, takes the scholars through the first six 
months of this year, and the lessons are fllus 
trated by maps, ‘‘ Topics,’’ and sundry infant- 
class ‘“‘Helps.”’—-Thomas Whittaker, N. Y., 
has reissued Stories Explanatory of the Church 
Catechism, by Mrs. Sherwood, whose “ Little 
Henry and bis Bearer” will he remembered as 
having delighted the childhood of many who 
are now past middle age. These stories were 
written, so says the advertisement to the 
origival London edition, ‘forthe use of the 
children of His Majesty’s Fifty-third Reg- 
iment, at that time stationed at Cawnpore, in 
the East Indies,” and they show many marks 
of their Fast Indian origin. 





Such words as 
“‘easte,”’ “jungle,” “ palanquin,”’ “rupee,” 
**veranda’’ have been so long in use that it 
seems as if time had turned backward a good 
quarter of a century in its flight when one 
sees them printed in Italics throughout the 
book and appeuring In a glossary at its close. 
The book is, in its way, as much of e standard 


ae “ Sandford and Merton”’ is.———Poor Miss 
MacBride, according to Saxe, was 


* Cramped in the very narrowest niche, 
Above the poor and below the rich” ; 


and the Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories, 
by Mrs. Herman Gaskoin, seems to be in as 
evil case, for it certainly is simple enough 
for children and it is not designed for 
their elders. The book is edited by the Rev. 
G. F. Maclean, D. D., and published by Mac- 
millan & Co. In our judgment, children 
would appreciate more the New Testament 
story, as read from the big family Bible, with 
a running commentary from their mother’s 
lips, thongh possibly the mothers might get 
suggestions for their comments from Mrs. Gas- 
koin. A child’s questions, however, will gen- 
erally suggest the most pertinent explanations. 
If our pastors generally would preface 
their morning sermons with five-minutes talks 
to children, such as are these Thirty Sermons to 
Boys and Girls, preached by the pastor of the 
Congregational church, Davenport, lowa, tak- 
ing a text and expounding it clearly and con- 
cisely, the children could hardly be induced 
to stay away from church; nor could the 
grown people, either. But then it requires a 
good deal of study to preach so acceptably to 
children: and, besides, the sermon proper 
might suffer in comparison. (Western Sun- 
day-school Publishing Co., Chicago.) 
Old David's Lassie is a story of London poor, 
by “Gretchen,” reprinted by Robert Carter 








& Bros. and perhaps a little better suited to 
the English than to the American child 
reader. Ita little heroine’s text, however, 


“Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can, 
In every place you can.” 
reads as well here as over the water, and, with 
Watt's admirable 
“T'll not willingly offend, 
Nor be eastly offended. 
What ts fll I'll strive to mend, 
And endure what can't be mended,” 
might serve as home, or school, or life motto 
to our young Americans. 


.. Holy Songs, Carols, and Sacred Ballads 
come to us from over the water, and are pub- 
lished ina neat little book by Roberts Broth- 
ers, though the purchaser would do well to 
make sure that the last sheets are not trans- 
posed, as was the case with the volume sent 
to this office. These verses, while full of 
freshness, seem occasionally to echd a rhyme 
ora rhythm not unfamiliar to the ear already. 
For example, such lines as these from page 
30: 

“In wintry weather, when I'm grown old 

(Lord Christ, hear on Thy heavenly shore), 


Thy comforts cheer me, though nights be cold, 
And God is my God forevermore 


“White as hoar frost is my bowed head 
(Lord Christ, hear on Thy heavenly shore), 
Though | can earn me nor warmth aor bread, 
My (God ts my God forevermore.” 


provoke the reader to find in ‘‘The Earthly 
Paradise ’’ the song that ‘‘ John’ sang in the 
“Land East of the Sun”: 


“There was an old man there beside 
(The snow fn the street and the wind on the door), 
Fis hair was white and his hood was wide 
(Minstrels and maids, stand forth on the floor).” 


Naturally, this is a mere coincidence; but 
there isasweet Christmas hymn that some- 
how suggests one of Sears’s. ‘‘ When I He 
waking, my heart nigh to breaking.’’ with its 
repeated refrain, inevitably recalls to the 
reader Hood’s ‘‘ Spring it is cheery,” with its 
constant question. ‘‘What can an old man 
do, but die?’ and there are lines here and 
there which bring Faber to mind, such as 
‘In the great ways of Thy humility’; but 
these are all writers of whom it is well to be 
reminded. The poems are by no means com- 
monplace. They often have the simplicity, 
clearness, and directness of our best 
hymns and are devout withal: but they 
sorely lacked revision. ‘‘Tongue”’’ is used 
to rhyme with ‘‘foregone,’’ and the little 
word ‘‘our”’ serves first as a dissyllable and 
then as monosyllable in the lines 


“ Our Father, dread and wise, 
Our redeeming sacrifice." 


This carelessness as to rhythm is very notice- 
able throughout the book, and is specially 
objectionable, as the verses are designed to be 
sung. The very counterpart of this is 
Charles F. Richardson’s little volume, Tie 
Cross (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), which isas free 
from all defects of rhyme and rhythm as 
verse can possibly be. Mr. Richardson’s ear 
is perfect and his taste irreproachable; if 
there is any lack, it is of that spontaneity which 
makes the ‘*‘ Holy Songs” almost sing them- 
selves. These poems are thoughtful, sound, 
and somewhat didactic; so much so that the 
table of contents reads like that of the ‘‘ Book 
of Homilies.’’ Many of the verses have become 








fami.far to us through the religious press dur- 


ing the past year. One of the sweetest is 
called “* Peace”: 
“If sin be in the heart, 
The fairest sky is foul and sad the summer weather, 
The eye no longer sees the lambs at play together, 
The dullear cannot hear the birds that sing so 
; sweetly, 
And all the joy of God's good earth ts gone com- 
pletely, 
If sin be in the heart. 
“If peace be im the heart, 
The wildest winter storm is full of solemn beauty, 
The midnight lightning-flash but shows the path of 
duty, 
Each iWvine creature tells some new and joyous 
The very trees and stones all catch a ray of glory, 
If peace be in the heart.” 
Strangely enough, six of the thirty-three 
poems in this volume are formed on this self- 
same plan and hinge on an “if.” Both of 
these volumes are valuable contributions to 
the religious verse of to-day. Songs of the 
Soul, collected by Dr. 8. 1. Prime (Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers), is a cheaper edition of a book 
first issued some half a dozen yearsago. We 
miss in it the familiar portrait, of which some 
wag wickedly remarked that it was the most 
important ‘him’ in the book. We could 
wish that Dr. Prime had given Miss Lizzie Lay 
credit for her hymn, taken, with a number of 
others, from the ‘Hymns of the Ages,” 
beginning 
“ Tcome to Thee to-night 
In my lone closet, where no eye can see”; 
and Mrs. Cousin for the paraphrase of Ruth- 
erford’s dying words, with which he credits 
Rutherford himself, beginning 
* The sands of time are sinking”; 





and the verses from Milton’s ‘‘ Hymn to the 
Nativity” would surely have been better as 
he wrote them. The doctored form may be 
suitable for singing; but fin such a collection 
as this we do not want to read 
“And the well-balanced world aloft was hung.” 

The book is of convenient size and the type 
excellent. 


...- Our Street, by Mrs. 8. R.G. Clark, pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, is a well- 
told, effective story, in which, among other 
things, the evil of intemperance in drink is 
illnetrated. Another of Emma Marshall’s 
nice children’s stories, entitled Ruby and 
Pearl,is published by the Carters, of this city. 
Delightful to look at and of a nature to charm: 
the little girls. The same publishers give us 
How a Farthing made a Fortune; or, ‘* Hon- 
esty is the Best Policy,” by Mrs. C. E. Bowen, a 
pleasant story for boys, the moral of which is 
sufficiently indicated by the title. In their 
“‘Half-hour Series” the Harpers publish 
Eginhard’s Life of Charlemagne, the best pic- 
ture we have of the private life and character 
of the great king, with Eginhard’s map of 
Europe; Henry W. Lucy’s biographical sketch 
of William Ewart Gladstone, a publication 
that will be acceptable to many just at this 
juncture; and Tales from the Odyssey, for 
boys and girls, by ‘‘ Materfamilias,’’ very 
nicely told and a good thing for a mother to 
read aloud to her children or to put into the 
hands of the little ones. 


...-The four concluding numbers of the 
second series of Thomas Meehan’s The Native 
F'owers and Ferns of the United States carry the 
name of Charles Robson & Co. as publishers. 
There have now beeg published four large 
octavo volumes, each containing forty-eight 
handsome chromo-lithographs by Prang. 
Scientifically, the work has been admirably 
done by Mr. Meehan. Such a series is of extreme 
value and interest. These numbers open with 
that despair of collectors, the beautiful 
Calypso borealis, and among other striking 
plants are the dodder (which might have well 
suggested to the editor, who searches poetical 
quotations from every source, a striking pas- 
sage from the sixth book of the 2neid), several 
of the sunflower-like Composites, the rich 
closed Gentian, the beautiful Calochortus, 
or Mariposa lily, and four of the ferns. Each 
of the forty-eight numbers published has con- 
tained one fern, accompanying three flowering 
plants. We are glad to see that it is proposed 
to begin a new series early in 1881. 

..The seventh edition of Mr. Augustus 
Mongredien’s Free Trade and English Commerce, 
published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
undertakes to show that England owes her 
commercial prosperity largely to her untram- 
meled trade and that her condition was never 
better than at present. It is a powerful ap- 
peal to facts and figures. There isno dis- 
agreement now among scientific writers on 
economics as to the advantage of free trade 
to general interests. Some American writers, 
* however, contend that protection is necessary 
to the, development of American industries, 
and to such we commend Mr. Mongredien’s 
short and clear statement in chapters 7 and 8. 
- ——A very convenient hand-book is Mr. Car] 
Seebach’s Proverbial Treasury, which draws 
from all nations under the sun and arranges 
in alphabetical order 4,900 proverbs, many of 
which will be new to most readers. It is pub- 
lished by Seebach Brothers, New York. 











LITERARY NEWS. 


Victor Hugo has just gotten out a book 
on “‘ Religion and Religions.” 

Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm has in press & work 
to be entitled “ Half a Century,”’ in which she 
gives her recollections of people and things. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, will 
issue in a few days a new Society novel: 
“ Lucie Rodey,” by Henri Gréville, author of 
**Dosia,’’ etc., transJated by Mary Neal Sher- 
wood. It isa picture of domestic virtue. 


In connection with Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
seventy-seventh birthday are announced: “A 
Study of Emerson,” by the Rev. George W, 
Cooke, of Indianapolis, and ‘‘A Concord 
Guide-Book,”’ by Mr. G. B. Bartlett, of Con- 
cord. The latter is published by D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


as Illustrat- 





ate ae ligion of Ancient Sy By P. 
Le Page Renouf. (The Hibbert tures for 
1879. } Cloth, 16mo, pp. ix, 264. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons........2.0....00...000- @1 50 


The ye of Evolution. By M. J. Savage, au- 
thor “The Religion of Evolution,” etc. 
Cloth, i, oy pp. 191. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 
Critical Essays and Literary Notes. By Bayard 
Taylor. Cloth, _ lomo. p pp. vili, 882. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons.................-+. 22 
The English Poets. Selections, with Critical 
Introductions by various writers 


ited by Thos. Humphrey Wa 
fellow of Brasenose College, eri In 

two volumes. Cloth, 16mo, PR: xivil, ws: 

xili, 496. London and New York: 

SEEN OP ccc ccenescennnscccnsoccecsnneenctanese 3 50 

The Great Artists. Mihienaste. 
Clement, author of “ Miche’ ange t Cenerd 
da Vinci—Raphae”’ Seana aoe 


Searle & Riv ington. pnbeveneregeqaeepetnesnsbiece 12 
Success with Small Fruits. By Baward eZ Roe, 

author of “ ie 2 nd Profit in my Garden,” 

ete. With Illustrations. | Embossed cloth, 

8vo, pp. 818. New York: Dodd, Mead &Co.. 5 00 
The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Long- 

"ars a nese. Parts XIX and XX. 


Poll oh gy A Stranded Shi By 
L. Clarke Davis. Paper, pp. 272. Tncle 
= + By Annette Lucille 4 


pee. pp. S8. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Hey sincececeseceseseeeupedesosensnccosees 0 60 

Pusb').¢ Ahead; jot. Big J Brother Dave. By Rev. 
¥Fdward A. Rand. Cloth, 16mo, pp. vill, 314. 
Boston: D. Lothrop § Co,.........--.--+.eeeees 125 

Stories of the Cathedral Cities of England. By 
Emma Marshall, author of “Life’s After- 
math,” etc. a 16mo, pp. xiii, 331. New 
York: R. Carter &'Bros 

Among the Thorns. A Novel. By Mary Lowe 
Dickinson. Cloth, 16mo, pp. vill, 430. —~ 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co 

Rudder Grange. By Frank R. Stockton. Fa oy 
small 16mo, pp. vil, 202. New York: 
BOCTMET SBOP Ge oc. cccccccccccecccccccescoeccecce 0 60 

AHopeless Case. By Fdgar Fawcett. Flexible 

cloth, 18mo, pp. 275. Boston: Houghton, 





SR ib cacccvcccacaenceensesese sersnassncs 125 
Elsie’s Widowhood. A uel to “Elste’s Chil- 

dren.” By partes = —~_ author of “ Fiste 

Dinsmore,” ete. me, pp. vi, 331. 

New York : Dodd, Sead & C Sineutumanenanenns 12 
The History of the Lodiine and ‘Fall of the Ro- 

mon Empire. By Edward Gibbon. With 


netes by Dean Milman, M. Guizot,and Dr. 
Wm. emi. an six volumes. Cloth. 8vo, 
pp. 706; 715 oes 701; 822. New York: 
Hi arper & po nncesgocepedsecesecsocsscesoesece 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“Mons, Lecod,” 


a New, Entertaining, and Intensely Dramatic 
DETECTIVE STORY, 


FROM THE PEN OF 

EMILE GABORIAU, 

aUTHOR OF ‘‘THE Wivow LERovuGE,” “THE MY8TERY 
or OrctvAL, ” « WITHIN an © Inca oF His Lirg,” 
ae No. 118," oy PEOPLE's Mo- 
ne Tae cuger: — GoLp,” etc. 
Each whee ublished complete at 50 cents in 

paper and $1 In c oth. 


a —" 


‘orsale at all , Ne 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 


299 to 305 Washington St., Boston. 
Mew Mathematical Text-Book. 














and on al) 








An Elementary Treatise on 
Analytic Geometry. 


Embracing Plane Geometry and an 
introduction to Geometry of 
Three Dimensions. 

BY EDWARD A. BOWSER, 


e880! 3 Mathematics and Engineering in Rutgers 
oF 7 ollege, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Pc Cleth. Price, $1.75. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, N. Y. 
*,* Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ECCLESIOLOGY. 


Fres! as to the Fundamental Idea and 
tar FA New Testament ‘a. With 
a Supplement on Ordination. By E. J. FISH, D.D. 
$2.00. 








culated enlighten Christian readers of our 
da ~ ; a very important ra subject."—Pror. KENpRIcK, 
Db. of Rochester University. 


DON'T Sa | ROOKS ant I a BUY BOOKS 
till you see our new (60-page 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


27 BOND STREET, N. Y. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 25. 
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Bible Reader's Commentary. 


THE NEW PESTAMENT, in Two Volumes. 
Vol. 1, The Fourfold Gospel. Vol. Ll, 
The Acts, the Epistles, and the Revela- 


tion. 


With the Text Arranged in Sec- 
tions. 


Brief Readings and Complete Annotations, 
selected from “The Cheice and Best 
Observations” of more than Feur Hun- 
dred Eminent Christian Thinkers 
of the Past and Present. 


With 108 Illustrations, Maps, and 


Diagrams. 
PREPARED BY 


J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. 





Price, per vol., in cloth, $5; sheep, $6; 
half morocco, $7. 





From the Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 
Bishop of Central New York. 

“Tam thankful for an opportunity to recommend 
this remarkable work by Dr. Butler to everybody with 
whom my words can have the least weight—clergy or 
laity, man or woman, persons of much or little read- 
ing. It is difficult to think of any class of minds too 
high or two low to be quickened and instructed by it. 

“The plan is original and peculiar. It is as if the 
editor had said of every passage or textin the whole 
New Testament, not ‘What shall I say about it ? but 
* What are the best, deepest, brightest, richest thoughts 
that have been excogitated and written down respect- 
ine it or suggested by it, within the range of four 
hundred and thirty of the ablest scholars and divines, 
speaking English or translated into English, living or 
dead, on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean? and had 
gathered these thoughts fn a natural and logical 
order on the pages of his book. This, in fact, is what 
he has done. It is done with vast pains and patience, 
with great care and discrimination in the selection, 
with excellent taste, with a fine appreciation of what- 
ever is true or striking in idea and strong or beaut!- 
ful in style.” 


From the Nev. WILL.LIAM ADAMS, D.D., Pres. 
of Union Theological Seminary, N. ¥. 

“TI conld not, by any variety of words, more hon- 
estly or more satisfactorily express my opinion cf 
Dr. Putiter’s Commentary than in the well-considere 1 
language of Bishop Huntington, which I beg permis- 
sion to make my own.” 


Prom the Rev. R. 8. STORRS, D.D. 

“ Bishop Huntington expresses, with characteristic 
and happy emphasis, the judgment which, I think, all 
who intelligently examine Dr. Butler's Commentary 
will form of his plan and of ite general execution.” 


From NOAH PORTER, D.D.. President of Yale 
College. 


“TI find the plan to be unlike that of any other with 
which Tam acquainted, and the execution very suc- 
cersful. Iam confident that it will take its place 
with students by the side of the ordinary comment- 
aries, and will be esteemed a very valuable addition 
to the religious reading of Christian families.” 


From the Rev. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 

“ With admirable judgment Dr. Butler has produced 
acommentary combining variety of authorship with 
unity of treatment. The old and the latest writers 
are equally brought into requisition, and always with 
the discriminating taste of a scholar. The work will 
be of permanent value." 


*,* The publishers have simtlar testimonials of ap- 
proval from numerous other distinguished scholars 
and divines. Afull descriptive circular, with a great 
number of their testi: t ippended, will be sent on 
application. 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on recetpt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
NOW PUBLISHING 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
Volume on RUTH TO ESTHER now ready. 
Pavel 8vo, $5.00. 
Send for free Circular. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Rew. N. Y. 


Sunday- -school Centennial Serv- 
ices. 


A Service for all Denominations. 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 








De BA GUIEE ove cnciscsccdtcsscccossoesd $1 00 
Bi ecnateancecceesessennconieceingge 117 
. his Service is intended for use at the coming 
Raikes’” Centennial. Sample sent on ap- 
ww —§ 


PHILLIPS & HUNT. 
805 Broadway, New York. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


A FRESH SUPPLY. 
4 largs lot of choice Engravings has just 





been received from Europe by 
FREDERICK KEPPEL, %3 rasta tietpes fi A 
qe 2 —_— man: 7. zs z land do- 








YP 
estic subjects in = » gapestaity 
euitable fon oe Bh. | senten, cope ed 
1s at very moderate prices. 


Correspondence is invited. Engravings 


BY MISS HAVERGAL. 


ECHOES FROM THE WORD 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


By FRANCES RIDLEY WavEneal. 
ern |S 


WITHIN. THE PALACE GATES. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF FRANCES RID- 
HAVERG. 


MRS. HAYCOCK'S CHRONICLES. 


A Story of Life-Service. By EMMA MARSHALL. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


MEDETATION, PRAYED. AnD PRAISE adapted to 
Course of hristian Year. With a Intro 
duction and 2-4 Saditions by the 


Se 


83mo, 418 pages. Leath te, red edge........... 1 25 
16mo, large type, pp. 18 L entheneatee red edge. 2 00 


“I have gone through the volume with some care, 
and am m cise to commend it strongly and unreserved- 
The Bishop of Ely. 


ly.”"— 
“Tam thankful for a book which I can thus com- 
mend to my diocese and to all my friends.’’"— Bishop 


*,* Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 








ENGRAVINGS. 

THK “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

OF Ghrest, GOMEB....000cccccveccoccccscccceccceess 92 00 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver.............se-seeeeeeee 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Gino, GBMED........ccccccovenccsccesessesesecsceces 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver...........-+..s-seeeeees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

GD, Th cccccccccccccecccceccsqocces eovseces 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20..... ecccccce 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........ Senaese 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


980 pages. Price.........ccccccccccccccccccces $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
GR. Be edscevencencespecatncousscs We. 





Orders, with the cash losed, to be add dto 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Mrs. Wister's New Translation, 





A NEW RACE. e 
A Romance. From the German of Gora Rarmunp. TY | 
Mrs. A. L. WisTer, fransiater 4 ne old 


elle’ - ‘Secret, ”" “The Second Wife,” “Gold ue. as 
ng ny nf +" 12mo. Extra cloth. $1 .26. 
“It has 1 the el its of love, 730" 
family area, °2 other passions and emotions, 4 
exhibited in a domestic drama of quite limited extent, 
but constructed with true artistic skill. Of course, 
the English verson _ faultiess ts atyle.”— Philadel. 


phia Evening 
THEODORA: 
a By Star. A Novel. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
“A romance that will be enjoyed."—Philadeiphia 
Evening Bu’letin. 
HEPHZIBAH GUINNESS; 


THEE ND You; and A DRAFT ON THE BANK OF SPatn. 
Oy ss a Wem Mritcnett, M.D. 12mo, Extra Cloth, 





“ This is one of the most worked od enjoyable books 
of the season. The plot is worked out _—_ yp —< 
and artistic finish. 

and charmingly told. "Baltimore pulletine 


DAPHN E. 


A Novel. By “Rita,” author of te " “Like 
Dian’s Kins,” ete. ot. Cloth, $1.26; paper cover, 
60 cen 


“ A love story, weteee with considerable skill and 
ee pe t ‘and promise. Ve loquen: 
o uty 
the aoe of this tale."—London Daily pTelegragh 
and 
shade."—Philadelphia Evening News. 


“Jt is a well-told tale, with contrasted 
NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 
By E. H. Arr. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.25. 
“The book is so thoroughly interesting. various 
appealing icularly to different readers, that, 
fn otter attempting to take an extract that will best show 
its tone, one is at a loss where to choose.” 
Sunday Hi 


AGRICULTURAL — OF TEXAS. 


The Natural iotes ee the cultural Ant of Texas. 
A Monograph its, poctorey and 
Ak .- Barbatu 34 Henry 

ER McCook, 8vo, Extra Cloth, 00. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by the 
Publishers. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 


R. CARTER & BROG.. BOOKS, ) NEW YORK. 








dress, hy bo the ab: 
re, Pub- 
ATALOGUE will be sent by 


_IS A MODIFICATION OF IT DESIR 


THT MOTGODIST TONERANEY, 


ABLE AND PRACTICABLE? 


A DISCUSSION 
RY 


Cc. N. SIMS, D.D.. 
DANIEL CURRY. D.D., LL.D.» 
THOS, 0. SUMMERS, D.D., LL.D., 
CHAN. E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., 
G. R. CROOKS, D.D., LL.D.. 
HENRY K. CARROLL. 


In pamphlet form. Price, 25 cents each. Five to 


one address, $1.00. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Discount to the trade. 
address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
Neo. 251 Breadway, New York. 
P.-O0. Bex 2787. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETO. 


be fost 


Elegant new and appro ate ‘designs 

















AN ao PRESENT 
THE NEW FLORAL A Pe a! ALBUM. 


album. Address G. W. zs, West Haven Cn Ct. 


SPENCERIAN 


NO: ab 
a PENCE RIAN 


STEEL PEN 


of the Very Best European Make, and pomp a 
Flexibility, Durabiiity, aud «. venness of 


iS 


| REAL SWAN QUILL icheont 








In 20 Numbers. A complete Sample C: 

renee ta SEAGSES acetag ten, 
ampie Card ©) 

trial, on Pocelpe ot 10 ns Bs ped it ie 


Ivison, Scam Tavtor & Co. 
138 aud 140 Grand Street, New York. 


“MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. | 
For Sunday-schools ! 


For Temperance ! 
THE BEST NEW BOOKS! 


TEMPERANCE J EWELS, i Thin 








songs, exce 

es There are nearly a hundred songs. 

Specimen copies mailed for 35 cts. $3.60 per dozen. 
(The old end lan book, HULL’S TEMPERAN 

GLEE (40 cta.), retains ‘its great popularity.) 

White Robes! _ The purest. White Robes! 


santas Shem White Hobes! 
White sed Bong Books. we ed 


bes! 
White Robes! qi’ per dou. White Robes! 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT. 203.4 
M. E. SERVOSS. Be PE et t Ls 
beau e 
| atience i* best auth authors and sella for $10. $10 ber 





\ El t Cards. new Chromo, Shells, Gilt Edge, etc., 
wit Name, 1 de. G@. A. SPRING, Northford, Ct. 








EDUCATION. 





ry ara BLISHED \ 
HENRY OHA vER's 
COLLEGE OF MUS! 
No. 56 Court 8t., none ez" + over Bates & Benedict's 
Rooms. 


nners. Style 
and finish given advanced players. ‘or iculars, 
address the AUER. 


YALz LAW ogee entre 0 course, 2 
years. Graduate ae legree of Ly Cc. L.), 2 
years. Fall +m oe ws wr 
WAYLAND. hs Baven, Conn. 
UNIVERSITY #AY.: CHOOL 
ANNE T, LL.D., 





2OSTON | 
opens soavens EE. 

Dean, 36 Bromfeld sires 
wv N IVERSITY OF DENVER, Colorado, for both 
sex ms Sept. Ist, 1880. Non-resident students 
live with the president, the Rev. David H. Moore, D.D., 
epee College, Cincinnati, 0: 








PIPE LGneT om, congas 
ay rs for eve 


nck. 
Directory, 27% es. Parents’ Edition or 
pecia of any rae on our list free at office 
or matled for pos' tage. T. COTESWORTH PINCK- 
NEY, Domestic Building, cor. 14th St. and B’way, N. Y. 





PRVERETETA, Gui ACARR, 
~~ eering, Che jassics, and lish. De- 
conferred. Col tit TT, t. 








DICTIONARY OF 


Christian Antiquities, 


BY DR. WILLIAM 8M 

Two Large Royal Octavo Volumes 2060 double. 
column pages, n 5 r 
volume. It is a continuation of the Dictionary of th Phe 
Bible, beginning where the jonary ends, 
embracing the first 800 years of ag ® Christian Era. 
Every student of the ew ‘ants th: 
Ten years’ time have been spent by nearly 100 of the 
best scholars in England in pre ng this 8 Dictionary, 
costing $25.000 to bring it out. a are the sole pu 


can 
Me Ko yb petitio ee ee ond tor 
se o com jon. or & imen ks an ms, 
C9. 









AGENTS WANTED. 
Rix PLYMOUTH LAP- iin 
ode eats on the wae ee cust pres. 
Se ates ean en teeetyete 
particulars, ma: 


ers from. 
with al led on receipt ot 15 cents. 


Address E. 0. WIRES & CO., 
40 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
WORLD apes of Female oBeretom. by an Gh and 
FAMOUS Frceers Hing. asnitconty Emit 
WOMEN gerne, AGENES WANTED. 
Men, Ladies, Teac ers, and ethers, in every 
TeGLen Co., 1000 D aSeh 





coun’ e 
cular and terms. P. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHEAPEST BIBLES Erzz.tyzishet Agent. 
FORSIIRE £ NoMAKIX.CASH PREMIUMS 
AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 





maae in in the past twenty years 
caaiees WILSON SEWING. rius ana further Beat nt 
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will be sent on approval te any address. 


HARPER 2 Seb ae rane Square, N. Y. 


Mailed for 12 cts. 
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cfonus i nest nearly Be BH the aot 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 8&3 Broadway, 
2 New } York. 
FOR Music & > STUDENTS. 


PALMER’S 


THEORY OF MUSIC 


is the ONLY work that teaches 
Thorough Bass, Harmony, and Composition 
in a manner so simple and progressive that it may be 
called a SEL7-INSTRUCTOR. The old befogged sys- 
tems are too complicated (o be practicable. “ Palme 
er’s Theery of Music”’’ makes it clear as the sun- 
light. Price, bound in cloth, $1 $1, by mail. 
SINGERS, For the price of tv two or three les- 
sons you can have F, W. Reoot’s 
‘**SCHOOL OF SINGING,” 
a perfect vocal method on a new plan and a 
large collection of beautiful songs. 
Price, 83, by mail, postpaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
: CINCINNATI OHIO, 
or 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


Premium Sunday-school Song 
Book for 1880. 


This New and Beautiful Song Book is 
now ready. We have abundant facil- 
ities to deliver the thousands now ore 
dered with dispatch. Examine it! 

Send at once! Your order will be 
filled in turn. 

192 pages; $30 per 100, in boards. A 
Specimen Copy, in paper cover, sent for 
examination on receipt of 25 cts. Ask 
your Bookseller for it. Specimen pages 
free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


If you Rend or Write, 
VIsiT 


27 Franklin St., Boston, ord Bond St., N.Y., 
THE 
ONLY STORES IN THE WORLD 
ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO IMPROVED DEVICES 
for Desk. Study, and Library, to save 
Time, Money, and Labor. 

















all its Tes capita a and energy to this 5 ee It 
= 5 only articles selected after thorough vag 
500 articles is nearly ready “a free to applicants. 
This includes best of iertbrary — 
fit up a public or a 
dork from a nto wrrites, from editor to 
toaecomplish work ad easy ta, 
and strength. 
FOR LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
Visitors are as waeloome as mS free 
sample copies of the mon Miodical’ daveoon ee 
saving suggestions for and libraries. 


Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co., 





TeooT quiowou a 4 

elivraxmnr aaa suxwoy etewed 00g” 
a year and expenses to ts. Outfit free 
$777 ddress P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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37 Fravklin St., Besten; 4 Bend St., N. Yu.» 
and 69 State Street, Chicage, 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE LAST WEEK OF THE GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 


GREAT excitement was produced toward 
the close of last week in the General Con- 
ference at Cincinnati by a proposition of 
the committee on the Book Concern to con- 
solidate the two papers published respect- 
ively at Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, 
La. They have cost about $2,000 per 
annum more than the sums received 
from subscriptions and advertisements. 
The committee considered that, as they 
had not become self-sustaining in ten 
or twelve years, it implied either bad 
management or that they were not both 
needed, hence the proposal to consol- 
idate. But it was fiercely combated, and it 
became obvious that it would not be adopt- 
ed. Dr. E. Q. Fuller, the editor of the At- 
lanta paper, made an impassioned speech 
against it, and several well-koown lay- 
men answered him. When the vote was 
taken, a separate vote was demanded by 
the laymen. This was done under the con- 
stitutional provision adopted in 1868, con- 
firmed by three fourths of the annual 
conferences, and brought into operation 
at the session of 1872. It provides that 
the clergy and laity shall sit together and 
deliberate as one house; but at the demand 
of one-third of either order a vote by 
orders shall be taken. In 1872 and again 
in 1876 a demand was made by the lay- 
men for a separate vote; but such was the 
opposition manifested by the clergy that 
the laymen quailed, and less than the 
essential one-third sustained the call. But 
on this occasion the demand was sup- 
ported. Then followed a scene of con- 
fusion rarely surpassed even in a political 
convention. All sorts of motions ¢were 
made, and a score of men were on their 
feet at once. The vote was at last declared 
and created a ‘‘dead lock,” a majority of 
the laymen supporting the report of the 
committee and the ministers opposing it. 
Such wus the state of affairs on adjourn- 
ment. Some of the older members were 
terrified, thinking that the Church was 
about to be ‘‘ rent in twain”; but after the 
storm there was a great calm. A com- 
promise was effected. Both papers receive 
a smaller subsidy, and the publishing 
agents are instructed to suspend them if 
they require a greater outlay. 

An elaborate scheme for two houses—one 
of lay and the other of clerical deputies—a 
scheme matured by a large and influential 
committee, of which Bishop Harris was 
chairman and which was strongly advo- 
cated by some of the ablest reasoners in the 
Conference, was defeated, by a vote of 
nearly twothirds. A plan forthe introduc- 
tion of lay representation into the annual 
conferences met the same fate. This was 
a bitter disappointment to some very influ- 
ential laymen, who made great but unsuc- 
cessful efforts to have the action recon- 
sidered. 

The year 1884 will be the centennial of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and it will 
be celebrated with great enthusiasm by the 
Church. An attempt was made to direct 
the currents of thought and beneficence 
wholly in the direction of education; but 
it did not succeed. Various carefully pre- 
pared reports were presented; but they 
were substituted by a motion to refer the 
whole matter to the bishops. 

For the past eight years attention has 
been directed to the statutes regulating the 
administration of discipline. In 1872 the 
bishops were empowered to appoint a com- 
mission to prepare a code for the govern- 
ment of the Church, which commission 
presented their work for inspection in 
1876. This was followed by another com- 
mission, which prepared a new code for 
adoption at this session. A new commit- 
tee, consisting of three bishops and eight 
ministers and laymen, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Buckley was chairman, was appointed, 
and the discussion of their report con- 
sumed the time of three sessions. It was 
adopted substantially as it came from the 
committee. Its most important features 
area new plan to “‘locate” secular and 
inefficient ministers, a provision for the 
trial of bishops on charges of heresy, and 
the addition of the words ‘‘or our estab- 
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lished standards” after the words ‘Articles 
of Religion” in the statute defining heresy. 
This gave rise to a very interesting debate, 
the alteration being denounced by some as 
astep backward, and approved by others 
as a much-needed safeguard. 

The new bishops have proved admirable 
presiding officers. Bishop Warren was the 
first to ‘‘runthe gauntlet,” and won the 
approbation of all by his modesty, dignity, 
and precision. Bishops Hurst and Foss 
seem to comprehend the situation, and 
Bishop Haven, profiting by his experience 
in the Senate of Massachusetts, exhibited 
parliamentary ability not excelled by any 
of the older bishops. 

The temperature has been very high for 
a few days, and Cincinnati is one of the 
hottest cities in the Union. For some days 
the Conference seemed to act with feverish 
haste, Preparations began as early as Mon- 
day for adjournment. One party desired to 
break up as early as Wednesday, and an- 
other maintained that June 1st was the 
earliest possible date. A compromise was 
effected, and Friday, May 28th, select- 
ed. The standing and special committees 
were given till Thursday to make their re- 
ports, and the time allowed each speaker 
was limited to five minutes, and on Fri- 
day to two minutes. On the last day a 
committee, composed of five bishops and 
the chairmen of the standing and special 
committees, called the ‘‘ grinding commit- 
tee,” was appointed to bring forward re- 
ports in the order of their importance. 
The report on ‘‘the extension of the pas- 
toral term,” which passed the ‘‘ committee 
on itinerancy” by a vote of 30 to 18, 
was not reached before the adjournment. 
Tt was as follows: 

‘1. We recommend that the general 
time limits remain unchanged.” ‘‘2. No 
safe plan to provide for excentional cases 
has as yet been proposed.” 

The Minority Report called for an exten- 
sion of the time to four years, and gave the 
bishops power to appoint a minister for a 
longer period than three years when aly 
the presiding elders and the Board of Bish- 
ops concur in recommending it. It was 
obvious that the sentiment of the Confer- 
ence was overwhelmingly against any 
change. A rule was, however, made pers 
mitting a bishop, when the term of three 
years expires in the interval of an annual 
conference session, tocontinue the preacher 
until the next session, providing it shall 
not be for a longer period than six months. 
Thi: is equivalent, when a minister is trans- 
ferred from a Western to an Eastern con- 
ference, er the reverse, to a lengthening of 
the term to three years and six months. 

All semblance of deliberation disap. 
peared as the time of closing drew near. 
The most important business was dispatched 
with a whirl, and some alsurd legislation 
‘performed in haste to be repented of at 
leisure.” On the whole, the Conference 
of 1880 may be considered as an improve- 
ment on its recent predecessors. Its mem- 
bers were industrious, good-natured, and 
actuated by sincere devotion to the Church. 

Dr. Curry will continue to edit the Re- 
pository until its demise, which is to occur, 
according to the decision of the Confer- 
ence, Dec. 31st, 1880. Luke Hitchcock, 
fortwenty years head of the Western Book 
Concern, was not re-elected. William P. 
Stowe, of Wisconsin, will take his place. 
No man has exerted a greater influence 
nor been more popular in the body than 
John Lanahan, D. D., of Washington, 
D. C. The general opinion has come to 
be that few men have done a greater work 
for the Church than he. Some of the 
measures enacted at this Conference are 
likely sooner or later to cause a great deal 
of discussion in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of the progress of which we shall 
keep our readers advised. 

——— eh 


THe dispatches relative to the proposed 
revision of the Prussian May Laws and the 
correspondence of the state with the Vatican 
are full of interest. It fs now stated thet on 
the 20th of April Prince Bismarck sent a con- 
fidential dispatch to the German ambassador 
at Vienna, remarking on the retrogression of 
the negotiations with the Vatican and intima- 
ting that it wae due to the easily overwrought 
expectations of the Catholic prelates, through 
their faulty acquaintance with the real situa- 
tion of affairs. 








The Prussian Govern- ' 





ment only intended to disarm, not destroy 


weapons they could command by legisla- 
tion. The Prussian ministry asked on the 
‘17th of March for power to abstain from 
enforcing the May Laws; but this ap- 
pears not to be satisfactory. The Govern- 
ment has made considerable c: ions; but 
the Pope has only given certain theoretical 
intimations, which are not legally binding. In 
conclusion, Bismarck declares he never ut- 
tered a syllable which could be interpreted as 
indicating a willingness on the part of the 
Government to abolish the May Laws, in con- 
formity with the demands of the clericals. 
Peaceful practice of an endurable modus viven- 
di on a basis of mutual tolerance was the 
most that ever could be obtained. A dispatch 
from Rome, dated May 27th, says: 


‘‘ Despite the recent opposition of the Ger- 
man Ultramontanes, it is said that the Pope 
will accept the measure proposed by Prince 
Bismarck relative to the applicatian of the 
May Laws. This acceptance would not imply 
his approval in principle of the May Laws as a 
basis of the canon law of Germany. It is 
believed that instructions to this effect have 
been sent to the Papal Nuncio at Vienna.”’ 


May 28th the new bill was discussed in the 
Prussian Diet. Herr Von Puttkammer, min- 
ister of ecclesiastical affairs, said a compro- 
mise with the Church was ouly attainable 
little by little in the Prussian Legislature. 
The recent discussions at Vienna proved that 
a common legal platform {s not to be found, 
and the utmost that could be arranged was a 
modus vivendi whereby the Church should de- 
vote itself to the cure of souls, while the state 
maintained its authority. Endeavors to effect 
such an agreement at Vienna failed, for the 
Curia made demands with which it was impos- 
sible to comply, both on the subject of disct- 
plinary action agaiust the clergy and regard- 
ing monastic orders and establishments. As 
the state thus learned caution, as far as the re- 
vision of the May Laws was concerned, there 
was nothing to be done but to ask discretion- 
ary powers in administering them. The Gov- 
ernment were desirous of relieving the Cath- 
olie population from their sad condition, for 
which the Curia alone was responsible, and, 
with this view, of re-establ'shing a properly 
constituted diocesan administration. That 
the Vatican would not assent to this proceed- 
ing the Government well knew; but they did 
not allow themselves to be led astray on that 
account. The clause relating to the recall of 
bishops must absolutely be passed. The main 
objeet of the other clauses was to prevent 
harsh collisions with the May Laws on ques- 
tions which could only be dealt with from a 
political, not‘an ecclesiastical point of view. 
If the powers asked for should be refused, the 
Government must apply for them to another 
Parliament later. Dr. Falk, ex-minister of 
ecclesiastical affairs, opposed. the bill. He 
said it would merely be regarded by the Vat- 
ican as an act of weakness on the part of the 
Government. It is considered certain in Ber- 
lin that the bill will not pass. 





.-q- The Cumberland Presbyterian General 
Assembly beld its session at Evansville, Ind., 
beginning May 20th, 1880. It was an occasion 
of special interest, as it was the Assembly’s 
semi-centennial anniversary. Special exercises 
were held, the speakers giving brief state- 
ments of the distinctive doctrines and of the 
history of the Church and _ biographical 
sketches of some of its first ministers. The 
youth of the Church was shown by the fact 
that most of those who took part in these ex- 
ercises were once associated with its founders. 
The latter were three in number, ordained 
ministers inthe Presbyterian Church, one of 
their number being then, with others, under 
the censure of a synod of that Church for 
ordaining men to preach who would not en- 
dorse the Confession of Faith entire and who 
were not collegiately educated. The two re- 
maining had been suspended from the exercise 
of ministerial functions by the same body, 
they having been ordained on the conditions 
above named. There were no charges against 
their mora] character. It is claimed that the 
Synod had no authority to thus condemn, it 
being the province of the presbytery to decide 
questions of ministerial standing, subject to 
appeal tothe Synod. The objections to the 
old Church which led to the formation of the 
new were these: 1. The former seemed to put 
too little stress upon man’s own choice 
in fixing his eternal destiny. 2. Men of good 
mental powers, who feel called to the work of 
the ministry, ought not to be refused author- 
ity to preach because they have not enjoyed 
the advantage of scholastic training. The 
growth of the denomination in number and 
influence is, at least, it is claimed, a partial 
proof of the correctness of these positions. 
The first presbytery was organized in the 
“Cumberland Country,”’ in Tennessee, in 1810, 
The frst synod was formed in 1818, and soon 
afterward a school was established under its 
direc‘ion in Kentucky. The first General 
Assembly met at Princeton, Ky., in 1829. In 
1838 it adjourned, to meet two years hence, 
instead of one, thus causing ite fiftieth session 
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to be held fifty-one years after its organiza- 
tion. The Cumberland Presbyterian of May 
20th, 1880, gives a copy of the minutes of the 
first Assembly. There were then eighteen 
presbyteries. If we may judge by the space 
occupied, the greater part of the business of 
the Assembly referred to education. The 
Church now controls a college in each of the 
following states: Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Illinois, and Texas. It has periodicals de- 
voted to the various branches of church-work. 
It supports several foreign missionaries and 
is organizing a Women’s Board of Missions. 
The following figures are taken from the 
Assembly’s Statistical Report of last year: 
synods, 27; presbyteries, 112; congregations, 
2,352; ministers, 1,334; contributions, $2,- 
216.36; value of church property, $1,972,232. 
Nearly 12,000 names were added to the roll of 
communicants the past year. The next As- 
sembly will meet in Austin, Tex. 


---.The Presbyterian General Assembly at 
Madison, Wis., adjourned Monday, after a 
session of only ten days. The Assembly this 
year has been a quiet one, spending most of 
its time hearing and considering reports on 
church work. The Assembly adopted resolu- 
tions against reading secular papers on the 
Sabbath, investment of money in enterprises 


carried out on the Sabbath, sale of intoxica- - 


ting liquors, transmitting lottery tickets by 
the United States mails, and urging the eradf- 
cation of the evil of Mormonism. The report of 
the Committee on Foreign Missions exhibited a 
gratifying state of affairs. The Board had a 
debt of upward of $62,000 to begin the 
year with, and lost $43,000 by an investment ; 
but the income had paid all deficiencies and 
left a surplus of $16,000 in the treasury. Dr. 
Stryker read the annual narrative of the state of 
religion. In the Southern Assembly, at Charles 
ton, delegates were appointed to the Presbyte- 
rian Alliance. It refused to make any further 
deliverance on the subject of dancing and 
worldly amusements. The new Directory of 
Worship was ordered to be printed, and copies 
were directed to be sent to every church and 
presbytery, for criticism. The United Presby- 
terian General Assembly met at Xenia, O., 
May 26th, and chose E. T. Jeffers, D.D., mod- 
erator, and received reports from the various 
boards of the Church. The Church now has 
9 synods, 59 presbyteries, 695 ministers, 818 
congregations, and 52,179 members. The 
total of contributions the past year was $526,- 
794, an average of $10.43 per member. The 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
met in Philadelphia, May 27th, 130 delegates 
being in attendance. The Rev. David McAl- 
lister, of Walton, N. Y., was elected modera- 
tor. This body is distinct from the General 
Synod, which has been in session in Pittsburgh, 
the most of which session was spent in 
straightening up the Woodside quarrel. 


....-The Baptist anniversaries at Saratoga 
were well attended this year, as they were 
last. The anniversaries began with the Mis- 
sionary Union. The annual report showed 
that the total receipts during the past year 
were $314,860, of which $290,474 were avail- 
able for current expenses. The deficit is 
$6,623. The estimates for next year require 
$301,169. The union has now 31 stations in 
Asia, with 110 married missionaries, 4 unmar- 
ried men and 41 unmarried women in Asia and 
Europe. There are 919 churches in charge of 
the Union, with a total number of members 
reported at 85,000, reports from parts of the 
field being incomplete. There were speeches 
from missionaries and elections for officers 
were held. -A committee reported that the 
Bible work heretofore carried on by the 
Union should be continued. The Home 
Mission Society reported receipts of $231,821. 
The debt was reduced $12,223. The contribu- 
tions for the work among freedmen carried on 
by the Society amounted to $22,397. Frater- 
nal delegates were received from the South- 
ern Baptist Convention and officers were 
chosen. The Baptist Publication Society 
reported, showing that the receipts of the 
business department during the year were 
$281,270, and of the missionary department 
$68,300, the latter being an increase of $11,240 
over last year. All expenses have been met 
and the missionary department has a balance 
of $5,687 in the treasury. At the Bible Con- 
vention it was announced that Capt. Ebenezer 
Morgan, of Connecticut, had offered $25,000 
for Bible translation work. Dr. T. J. Conant 
is engaged to complete his translation, under 
the auspices of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society. 


....The Reformed Episcopalians of Canada 
have held a convention in Montreal, and 
named Edward Wilson, D. D., of that city, 
Bishop for Canada. The General Council will 
be convened, to act upon the nomination. 


.«eeThe American College and Education 
Society (Congregational), at its anniversary, 
May 26th, in Boston, reported receipts of 
$64,097. DL iring the year 367 students were 
assisted, at an expense of $21,800, . 
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Mews of the Week. 


«-+-A Constantinople dispatch says that 
three Mussulman prisoners, charged with the 
recent attempted assassination and robbery 
of Mr. Burness, an English subject, have been 
tried and sentenced—two to fifteen years’ and 
the other to seven years’ penal servitude. 


-+«-The West Point Whittaker Court of [n- 
quiry has concluded that Cadet Whittaker 
mutilated himself, and the findings of the 
Court have been forwarded to the War De- 
partment at Washington. Whittaker has 
been placed under arrest. 


..«.-Decoration Day was observed in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Washington on the 29th, 
and in New York on the 3lst of May. The 
procession in New York was the largest that 
the occasion has ever called out. 


...-By a collision on the Wilmington and 
Northern Railroad, near Naomi Station, four 
miles south of Reading, Pa., on the 27th ult., 
ten or twelve passengers were injured, among 
whom were a number of, ladies. 


.-In Paris, on the 23d ult., a procession of 
six hundred people, many of whom carried 
red wreaths, marched to the wall where the 
Communists were shot, in 1871, and placed 
flowers there. 


.-Fourteen persons were killed and over 
forty wounded by the wrecking of an ex- 
cursion train running between Santa Cruz 
and Big Trees, California, on the twenty-third 
of May. 


.-The Imperial Bank of Russia announces 
an issue of four-per-cent. consolidated Russian 
obligations to the nominal amount of 150,000.- 
000 silver roubles, about $112,500,000. 


..A severe drought in the vicinity of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, has greatly damaged fruits and 
eatly vegetables, and business is very much 
impaired, in consequence. 


...The work of taking the tenth census 
of the United States was commenced on the 
ist instant and will be completed on the 15th 
of the present month. 


..-Destructive wind, rain, and haf) storms 
have recently visited San Saba, Calvert, and 
Brackett, Texas, causing considerable loss of 
life and property. 


.-The chief of the Albanian League has 
decided to order the forces at Tusi to take 
the offensive against the Montenegrins. 


..A dispatch from London says that the 
Grand Vizier and other ministers are preparing 
to resist European demands, 


.-The Senate has confirmed Postmaster- 
General Keys’s nomination as a United States 
district judge. 


--Dennis Kearney was released from the 
San Francisco House of Correction on the 
28th ult. 


..-Mr. Goschen, the new British ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, has arrived at Constantinople. 

..The Peruvian town of Tacua has been 
captured by the Chilian army, 


..eeThe Italian Parliament opened on the 
26th ultimo. 


eevee The Leadville (Colorado) miners are ons 
strike, 











AuTOmatTic 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds up vord 
“A”? shows position 
glasses reeled up. No 
breaking of glasses; very 
handy. Thousands of 


them are tn use. By mail, 
25 —_. 


McDOCOATAN Metre 
4 Liberty Piace, N.Y. 


7 ROBINSON’S 
SUR Eo URE 


RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 
NEURALGIA. 


Remedy for ali egy ortein an impure an 
vitiated state of the blood Wilbore B for MALARIA. 


Will be sent by mail ay 
Fifty Cents. o We iN & SOR 


Send for Circular. 4 Greenwich St., ¥. ¥ 


STAR anh nt WATER. 











(ticura 
BLOOD AND SKIN 
REMEDIES. 


Mussns. Werks & Potrer—Gentlemen :—I have suf- 
fered over thirteen years with skin disease in my 
bands and limbs, ca constant irritation, depriv- 
ing me of rest onde attention to business. 

I sought many remedies here and elsewhere, also use 
of sulphur bathe, without = ny cure. 

Last May a physician called my disease Eczema 
Rodent. Spots appeared on my hands, head, and face; 
eyes became much r~- oo granulated, causing, 


at - -ngth, impaired sig 

ternal and external remedies were prescribed by 
olen physician for ry months; was LT intro- 
duced to a consul m of lead- 
ing Te ng ~ was , when a efinite —s was de- 


upon, to no pu genase, 
After following advice for four months, stout any 
rmanent cure, I bought two bottles of Curicura 
=p a A and Some, a 
and can tes 
have had in my case—in eight a being nearly 
The physicians  — case the most 
grav =— one tha< ever come. "under their expe: 
ence an 
I recommend and highly endorse the Curicurna 


REMEDIES. 
Yours truly, F. H. DRAKE, 
CLIFFORD ST. AND WOODWARD AVE., 
Derxoit, Mics., Jan. 24th, 1879. 


for 20 Years Entirely Cured, 
Messrs, Weexs & Potrer—Gentlemen :—t have suf- 
fered from a Skin Humor for twenty years, without 
finding any remedy or treatment that would cure it, 
until I began the use of the CuTicura Remepies, which, 
> a short time and atasmall expense, have entire! 
adicated every trace of the disease, so that n 
aan entirely tree from it. I therefore believe they “will 
do all you advertise them to do. 
“Respectfully yours, JO8. W. ESTAB. 
. ROOK. 
Bostoyw, July 2d, 1879. 


SCALD HEAD 


for Four Years Cured, 


Mrs. A. Swirt, Everett, Mass., rites: “The 
cura ReEwepres cuted my child af’ Sea 8d. a. 
ine the sec alp and lower part of the neck of four 
yeare’ duration, and which had resisted all the tisual 
remedies.” 


THE CUTICURA SYSTEM 


ef Treating Humors of the Blood, Skin, and 
Scalp, with Loss of Hair, 


ix first the purification of the blood, through an ener- 
getic action of the bowels, liver, kidneys, and skin, 
thre ‘nal evddenee o of the body. Next, to heal every 
external evidence of disease and restore the beauty, 

whiteness, and freshness of the Skin, and quantity 
an quality of the Hair. Cuticuna’ Resoivext {s 
cathartic, diuretic, resolvent, and absorbent. It purt- 
flex the blood, liver, kidneys, and skin of every trace 
of blood poisons, invigorates the brain and nervous 





ine wounds, allays inflammation, ditching, ond = 
ay | ane heals. R. is the sw 


the skin, and for the toilet, bath, and nurse: 'y, is un- 
rivs ‘ ‘et. Itand the Guns Comernn SHAVING Bone the first 
74 only medic’ soap prepared expressly for s 

ing, are prepared fro m CUTICUR. . - _ 


CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


for Blood, Skin, and Scalp Humors, 
are prepared by Weeks & PoTrer ym — Dr 
giste, 3 260 tg ~ ogg Street, Boston, 21 Front 
8t., Toronto, Ont. 4 8 Snow 
tre for sale by alt Br iste. 
one boxes, 50 ce containing two 
and one-half Baby the ‘quantit of ry #i. RESOLY- 
ENT, $1 per bottle. CuTicura Mepicivar Tormtet Soap, 
25 cents per cake. CutTicura MEDICINAL SHAVING Soar, 
15 cents per cake; in bars, for Barbers 
sumers, 50 cents. 


COLLINS’ r“VOLTAIC PLASTERS 


instantly relieve Pain, Soreness, and Weakness. 


Cousress Wat 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ete. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tic and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 














NEW PATTERN-FOR LADIES-RHEU M- 
ATISM ELECTRIC DISK. 

Very convenient shape ; increased pow- 

er; relieves and cures the most severe 

RHEUMATIC PAINS, Invaluable 


asa pad next the skin. $i and 
u ea If your druggist cannot sup- 
you, send to 


ELECTRIC ism, Ane PEL co., ' 














Enclose a stamp to W. v.S eetene 

ton Av., N. ¥., and 

uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 
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Messrs. SYPHER & OO. 


are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER- 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STA- 
TUES, of the celebrated ** Berlin Stone- 
ware,’? which is warranted to stand the 
weather equal to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marble. 

AS WORKS OF ART, they are un- 
surpassed by any others of similar 
material. They are as hard and 
as heavy as Marble or Stone, are 
not near as costly, and do not 
change in color. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 
LAWN STATUES AND VASES 
made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at Retail. Portfolio containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. O. D. to 
any address. RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 Falton 
Street; New York, Resident Agent for the United 

State-. 





TRAVEL. 
~ EW YORK AND. PHILA, S NEW LINE. 


for TRENTON AND PHILADELPH 
Ferry station in Fulton’ a a eg _™ of 


Tucker Streets, 6:80, 7:45, 
90, 4:00, 5:80, 7:15, 12 r.m. On 


“aK 
‘trains will, ‘leave Philadeiphia for New 
Yor! 
Fron Station Phila. & Reading 


reer) ding Railroad, cor. Ninth 
and Green Streets, at A. M.; E 
6:40, 7:10, 12 P.M. On Sunda at 6:90 i. w.: 580, gr. m. 
From ‘Third, god Berks Streets at 4:30, 7:45. 920 
11 A.M; 126, 84 o. 5:25, 6:30, 11:30 P. x. On’ Sunday at 
8:30 a. m.; 54 
* Denotes Pulimat Cars attached. 
From Trenton, Warren, and peg et 1:40 (ex- 
cept Monday), 5:30, 7:20, 8:20, 10:15 a.m.; 12:55, 2:20, 4:10, 
‘fb. 6:25, 8 P.M. bg ge Freee 6:15 P.M. 
mnection 1s made at —— ae station to and 
trim or Brooklyn and Erie Depot, Ce. 
ickets for sale at foot of Liberty 8 treet, Nos. 239 
1, 401, 044, 967 Broadway, and at the principal hotels 
os. 2and 4 Cotrt Street, and Annex Office, Jewell's 
h 


New York, Transfer Co. (odds Expresa) will call for 
and chee from hotel o. residence to derti- 
nation. i, plication can be made at 944 Broadway, 
736 Sixth n RPenue, New York, and No. 4 Court Street 
Broogly vp. All these offices are in scanoatiel with the 


d Telegraph, 
aw leppone a Bs ALDWAN, General Passenger Agent. 


~ INMAN LINE. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 
CITY OF BERLIN.......0-eeeeeeseee: 5,491 Tons, 


Sunday, 8: eo a. 
Ret urning, 





oan “ 
These magnificent s steamers are am the strong- 
est, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic, and haveevery 
modern ituprovment, inclu hot and cold water 
and electric bells in staterooms, revolving chairs in 
nd amoking rooms, barber-shops, etc. 


F tes of 6 and other information, apply to 
a Jouko BALE. Agent, 81 Broadway, ¥. 


STATE LINE. 


walgreer STEAMSHIPS FROM 





The 
for comfort and elegance. e 
added two new and superior steamships 
which is now one of the finest on the i 

First Casin SaLoon, $60 to $75, A 4. to state 
room accommodations. Bote. ¢110 to $1 

SECOND Comm (er erything furnished), $40. ‘Return, 


$75. STEERAGE, 
Es ly - rates to clergymen end their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 


72 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
.June 5th, 3 P.m. | Ethiopia..June 19th, 2Pr.™ 
Circassia.June 26th, 11 a.m. 





From 
Bolivia.. 
Anchoria.June 12th. 8 a.m. 


These steamers du not carry cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets ‘at uced rates 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 


NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
¥rom Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
*Etyele.... June Sth, 9 P.M. | Victoria...June 12th. 4, A.M. 
teamers marked ‘thus * do not carry passen: 
Cabins, and 965. Excursion tickets at redu vases. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


Bowling Green. 


~ CUNARD | LINE. 


With the view of dumininnta 
liston, the sreameees < J line 


Fy chances of col- 
ake a specified course 


eepstown to New 
of 5O at 43 lati- 


On the age crossing the meridian of 
60 at 42, or nothing tos Pine north of 48. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWN. 
Boones PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 


York or 
tude, or not —- 4 = ge nO! 


Cebte passage a and return cota —— favorableverms. 
ets 


iteerage tic te ond! pom all 
Sriscee ets Lee Setoe 


Bowling Green. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE COLUMBIAN HOTEL, 


Broadway (opposite Congress Park), 
C. E. PALMER, Proprietor, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiith Street, New York, 
WM. TAYLAR, Proprietor, 














| The Dansville Sanitarium, 


A health resort for invalids and overworked profes- 


out-of-door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
best of water ; no fogs; nv malaria; excellent bathing 





for boarders, as well lar patien been 
gueed. Tustivation twenty tb youn —- bilshed. 
md stamp for circulars, giving par- 
ticulars. Rdareas arte 
OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 


_ enevillie, ‘Livingston Ce., N. ¥. 


" TO THE E OCEAN! 


ey 8d Ave. @ Kingsley #t., Asbury Park, 8.7. 
rs. M. D. Cahill, having purchased the Cant, 








HOUSE wiil ry June 10, 1880. The 
surrounded by wide and balconies, has 
been elegantly furn' thro’ t bedroom 
having spring beds, a only two bn 
walk from the beach and popu’ bi: Dy) 
ze comes an8 and pleasure of the guests ve oes 
lully sto ev DB, and 
convey the ents vo te mouse, free of ox Please 
hand checks to my coachman, Who will ane v7 ided many 


gage is delivered ' without delay. Havin 
new attractions, the coming AX { t, 
successful than sno lnes, 


free. ng 
horses. Room: and information ob- 
tained of Mrs. M. mp. Aatin N Arch Bt, Phila aelpaie. 
where her large double house, {over thirt Foome,) &. 
open all the year for permanent ar end t 


STANWIX HALL, 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 


All the a. Improvements. lity 4 
out board. Rates; $1.00 , oo and a areas for 
Rooms. Rates for Board and Roo; and $8.00 
per day. Special rates will be made = large perties 


da t 
and poEBH A QUACKENBUSH, Manager. 


Prospect Park Hotel, 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 





en E. in ountaina oo endid scenery 400. 
elevat ag = ain air; splendid sceno open 
June 15th to Account by ason 


Railroad and ; yey 
PROSPECT PARK HOTEL co. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


THE C ONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $3.00 to $4.50 D per day. 

J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


“KENMORE, | 


situated corner North, beurt ‘s and Columbia 
has the finest location in ‘the city and is within eas 
walkin« dixtance of Depots, New. Capitol, and a 
Public Batldings. 
FIRST-CLASS IN AM ytd RESPECT. 
AM BLAKE, Proprietor. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor, 


loca Broadway, between United States and 
atee Grand Union Hotels. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 


15th to October Ist. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


Catskill Mountains. 


GRANT HOUSE CATSKILL, N. Y., 
one and one half miles from 
300. Rates trom $10 to $20 per week, according te 
size and location of rvoms. Situation unsurpassed ;, 

picturesque scenery ; pleasant drives, Address 


GRANT & CORNELL, Catskill, N. Y. 























FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files o» 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES supernatural in the Bibleand to revelation; 


All cow munications for the Ka tcrial, Literary 
Mews, and Miscelianeous Columas of his journal 
suould be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
seudent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

tS” All communications for the Commerectal De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communtcations from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tut INPEPENDENT, Hox 8787. 

t®@ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
Banications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
Must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
q@uaranty of good faith. 

tF™ We do not ho'd ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
Of our correspondents. 

tS Persons desiring the return of their manu 
acripte, [if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


“The Independent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 
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PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH 
REINSTATED. 


ACCORDING to a cable dispatch to the 
Herald, Professor W. Robertson Smith has 
been reinstated in his professorship in the 
Free Church Theological College in Aber- 
deevn.. We have no particulars, for the 
more important details of horse-ruces occu- 
py the submarine wires; but we may con- 
clude that the Assembly of the Free Church 
has decided by a small majority that he is 
got guilty of any heresy which makes him 
au improper teacher of their theological 
students. 

We are not surprised at the decision. 
Three years ago the Assembly, bya consid- 
erable vote, ordered the presbytery to try 
him for heresy. The presbytery did so, 
but threw out the specifications as i:rele- 
vant. Two years ago the Assembly, by a 
majority of 23, overruled the presbytery, 
and ordered the trial to proceed on one 
count. The presbytery found a way to de- 
cline doing so; and, by a majority of only 
two ina total vote of 640, the Assembly 
last year again ordered his trial. Again 
the presbytery refused to have anything to 
do with the amended libel; and now, it ap 
pears, the wavering balance in the Assem 
bly has inclined in his favor, and he has 
been restored to the chair from which he 
had been suspended pending the decision. 

Now, lect it be kept clearly in mind that 
the Free Presbyterian Church is most con- 
servative of the Presbyterian family across 
the ocean. It isthe Old School Church of 
Scotland. Yet in this Church it is now de- 
cided that the views of Robertson Smith 
may properly be held and taught in a theo- 
logical seminary. It is this Church which 
will represent Scotch Conservative Ortho 
doxy at the Pan-Presbyterian Council, in 
Philadelphia, next fall. What the heresy 
is we are interested to understand. 
Professor Smith holds strongly to the 
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but he does not hold to inspiration, as gen- 
erally defined. Especially—and about this 
point the battle has waged—he holds that 
the Book of Deuteronomy was not written 
by Moses, nor at the time that it purports 
to have been written; but that it is ofa 
quasi-fictitious character, having been com- 
posed at about the time of Josiah and hav- 
ing been put dramatically into the mouth 
of Moses, not asa pious fraud, but as a Jit- 
erary device to develop the spirit of the 
Mosaic legislation. He accepts to a great 
extent the results, but not the theology of 
the Dutch school of criticism, and looks 
upon the Pentateuch as not historically 
true, but as a late literary compilation, the 
historical elements of which must be sub- 
jected to thorough criticism. With all 
this, he holds the general theological faith 
of the Free Church, except so far as these 
views may be supposed to modify it. 

It is not remarkable that these critical 
viewshave begun to find expression in Scot- 
lund; but it is remarkable that their legiti 
macy should have been so soon acknow!l- 
edged, while here in America there is prob- 
ably not a single evangelical theological 
seminary in which they could be main- 
tained without driving their defender out 
of his office, It was for holding a consider- 
ably milder theory of inspiration than this 
that Professor Toy was compelled to re 
sign his professorship in the Louisville 
Theological Seminary ; and it is very notice- 
able how circumspectly, like a cat on broken 
glass, those credited with somewhat liberal 
views walk when treading on the subject 
of inspiration. But the victory of Pro- 
fessor Smith in Scotland can hardly fail 
to give courage to those in the Presbyterian 
Church in this country who are quietly 
and reverently studying the most impor- 
tant questions of biblical eriticism. This 
study we do not deprecate, but welcome; 
as we are sure that the religion of Jesus 
Christ does not depend on any knotty ques- 
tion of patriarchal history. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 





SENATOR MORGAN has introduced into 
the Senate a bill relating to the election of 
President and Vice-President which Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike ought to 
suppert. The first section of the bill pro- 
vides that, if any person, being a senator or 
representative in Congress, or holding an 
office of trust or profit under the United 
States, ut the time of his appointment as 
an elector or at the time he attempts to 
vote as such elector, shall exercise or at 
tempt to exercise the powers of an elector 
by voting for President and Vice-President, 
or by signing apy list of electoral votes for 
President or Vice-President, with intent to 
have the same transmitted to the President 
of the Senate, to be opened and counted 
asa vote or votes of au elector from any 
state, he shall be liable to indictment, and, 
on conviction, shall forever be disqualified 
from holding any office under the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and be punished 
by a fine of not less than five thousand 
dollars nor more than twenty thousand, 
and imprisoned at hard labor for not less 
than five nor more than ten years. This 
proposes to enforce that clause of the Con- 
stitution which forbids the persons speci- 
fled to be appointed as electors. The 
method of enforcement consists in making 
any action as electors by such disqualified 
persous a penal offense. 

The second section provides that, if any 
person, not an elector, shall assume to be 
an elector, and shall cast any vote as such, 
with intent to have the same counted, he 
shall be liable to indictment, and, on con- 
viction, suffer the pains and penalties pre- 
scribed in the first section of the bill. The 
third section provides that, if two or more 
persous conspire together to commit or to 
aid or abet any person or persons to com- 
mit the crime defined in the second sec- 
tion, they shall be liable to indictment, and, 
on conviction, shall be punished in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if 
they were convicted under the second sec- 
tion of the bill 

The purpose of the second and third sec- 
tions is to prevent the organization of 
bogus electoral colleges, claiming, without 
the authority of law, the right to vote for 
President and Vice-President, and send- 





ing their pretended votes to the President 
of the Senate, and thereby seriously com- 
plicating the counting of the votes by the 
two houses of Congress. This is precisely 
what was done at the last presidential elec- 
tion. The so-called Tilden electors in South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana that met 
and went through the form of voting for 
Mr. Tilden, and then: sent lists of their 
votes to the President of the Senate, though 
recommended by the chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee to take this 
course, had not the slightest legal author- 
ity for their action, any more than any 
other equal number of private citizens. 
The constituted authorities of their re- 
spective states had officially declared that 
they were not chosen as electors, and cer- 
tificates of election had been given to 
-others by the proper authority. These 
Tilden electors had no title to the office 
they attempted to fill and noright to ex- 
ercise the powers they assumed. Their 
action was declared by the Electoral Com- 
mission to be a pure nullity, because it was 
without the ‘warrant of law; and yet, in 
the peculiar circumstances then existing, 
it was the source of very serious peril to 
the country. That peril was escaped only 
by the creation of the Electoral Commis- 
sion. 

The bill of Senator Morgan makes the 
repetition of any such process a high 
crime and punishes it with severity. Had 
such a law existed at the last presidential 
election, it is not at all probable that there 
would have been any double returns from 
any state, and, hence, no question would 
have arisen in Congress as between two sets 
of electors voting for different candidates. 
The way to keep such a question out of 
Congress is so to legislate beforehand that 
it will be very sure not to come there. 
And this is just what Senator Morgan pro- 
poses to accomplish by his bill. The bill 
makes it a crime to do what was done at 
the last presidential election. It should be 
made a crime, and punished so severely as 
to make the penalty preventive. The peril 
so narrowly escaped in the winter of 1876- 
77 ought to have led to un amendment of 
the Constitution. This not having been 
done, by the gross neglect of Congress, 
then let us, so far as possible, guard against 
the recurrence of such perils, by legislative 
action. Senator Morgan’s bill, if enacted 
into law, would be one very important 
step toward this end. We can conceive of 
no good reason why both parties should 
not give it their cordial support. 





THE ANTI-SHEMITIC CRUSADE IN 
AMERICA. 


‘THe recent exclusion of a lady from a 
hotel on Staten Island because she bore a 
Jewish name offers food for reflection. 
There will be no public excitement over it. 
The husband of the lady very properly 
laughs at the affair as ridiculous. The in- 
teresting feature in the proceeding is the 
maintenance of racial antipathies that it 
exhibits. In this case the lady was nota 
Jew, and her husband, though of Jewish 
descent, was a Christian in creed and re 
ceived into Christian society. But this 
mattered nothing to the worthy hotel-keep- 
er, who is a German and took a purely 
commercial view of the situation. Last 
season, he said, his house was overrun with 
Jews, and was calleda ‘‘ Jew house,” and 
that, he feared, would injure his business. 
That is, it could not be expected that Jews 
and Gentiles would mingle socially. 

We have heard of this before in Germany 
and England, as well as in America. There 
are many Israelite ladies and gentlemen 
who may feel wounded or disgusted by 
such a sentiment, often rudely expressed. 
But the popular opinion concerning Jews 
has been formed, as everyone knows, 
chiefly from a low class of Israelites, whose 
habits are not such as to miake their com- 
pany pleasant; just as thereare Americans 
whose company is not pleasant. The better 
class of English and American people have 
no antipathy to Jews as Jews; but only to 
those who show themselves disagreeable. 
And, if there is a large number of this last 
sort, we Gentiles and Christians freely ac- 
knowledge that we are responsible for it. 
It is we that have trodden the Jew under 
foot socially for eight centuries—made a 








pariah of him and forced him into an un- 





worthy mode of life. If we were to take 
the present blue blood of England and sub. 
ject it to such treatment, it would come out 
tainted. We are to blame for much that 
we ridicule in the ordinary Jewish charac- 
ter. Chatham Street is a living commenta- 
ry on Christian intolerance. 

The only atonement we can offer toa 
people out of whom we have in past ages 
done our best to crush the life is to give 
them the best possible chance now. It will 
not be possible to wipe out racial antip- 
athies al] at once, nor to remove in a mo- 
ment the social barriers that differences of 
training and habit have set up; but both 
sides may do what they can ito cultivate 
regard for and sympathy with one an- 
other, by laying aside mee ‘ocal and 
national prejudices and useless habits and 
ceremonies, and trying to recognize worth 
wherever itis found. The Israelite ele- 
ment of our population is a very vigorous 
and important one, and wy become ex- 
ceedingly valuable fo us and to the world, 
commercially and intellectually. 
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UNITARIAN BACKBONE. 





THE secession, some time ago, of the Rev. 
George Chainey from Methodism to Uni- 
tarianism was a matter of no great import- 
ance, and of as little was his late denial of 
Christianity. But it is a matter of a good 
deal of interest to observe how Unitariaus 
are disposed toward those who, while as- 
suming an agnostic or atheous position, 
yet claim rights within their body. It is 
the question with them whether Unitarian- 
ism is simply a free society for ethical cul- 
ture, or whether it requires for fellowship 
a belief in God and a discipleship of Jesus 
Christ. ; 

The latter is the fact under its present 
constitution, and the announcement by Mr. 
Chainey that he can no longer teach Chris- 
tianity is stirring Unitarians up to the 
assertion of the positive elements of their 
faith, Whena mancalls‘‘ hymns of praise 
to a Creator meaningless compliments of- 
fered to infinite silence and nothingness,” 
and the ‘‘riteof prayer’’a ‘‘ hideous mock- 
ery,” and all this Unitarianism, then it is 
time for Unitarians to be rubbing their eyes 
and waking up. And they are waking up. 

The Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, the Rev. RK. R. Shippen, has 
written to Mr. Chainey wanting to know 
whether he considers it ‘‘ consistent with 
truth, honesty, and honor” to solicit and 
receive fifty dollars every quarter of mis- 
sionary aid for his church in Evansville, 
Ind., from the funds of an association 
which, by its fundamental article, is formed 
‘to promote the interests of pure Christian- 
ity,” while declaring Jesus a ‘foe to 
liberty” and himself ‘‘not a Christian.” 
The board of the Unitarian Association has 
unanimously approved the letter of their 
secretary and withdrawn the appropria- 
tion. And now we notice that onc whose 
Unitarian liberalism bas been supposed to 
be sufficiently extreme, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, has just publicly laid down 
the Unitarian creed as fully and frankly 
accepting, at least, the existence and agency 
of God. The case of Mr. Chainey is likely 
to give form to the generally prevalent 
Unitarian sentiment, which, however much 
it clamors for liberty, yet stands really on 
the preamble adopted by its National Con- 
ference, which binds all its members to be- 
lieve in the lordship of Jesus Christ. 

Hec fabula docet, this occurrence teaches 
that we are none of us radicals in the mat- 
ter of fellowship. All of us Christians, of 
whatever name, set down our limits of fel- 
lowship. The Baptists have their limit; 
the Presbyterians theirs; the Unitarians 
theirs. Nobody that values the Christian 
name pulls down all the bars. The differ- 
ence between us is that some fence off a 
smaller and others a larger part of the pas- 
ture for the flock. Some think that only 
a certain sort of Christi#as should be fel- 
lowshiped; while others are willing to fra- 
ternize in the Church with all Christians. 
Then some define the term Christian 
more liberally than do others; but 
all agree that outside of certain 


limits they will not allow denominational 
fellowship. At least, the Mohammedan, 
the Pagau, and the Atheist have no place 
in any Christian church. That much 
ought to be axiomatic, and we are glad to 
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see that Dr. Holmes and the Unitarian 
Association accept this position. We may 
differ from them as to all that Christianity 
involves; but we agree with them that, to 
have a part in any Christian body, one 
must accept the lordship of Jesus Christ, 
and that no church has the moral right to 
reject any who are his disciples. 





THE CINCINNATI METHODIST 
CONFERENCE. 


THE last days of the Methodist General 

Conference were characterized by haste. 
Reports of great importance were either 
summarily disposed of or allowed to stand 
over. It is one of the great faults of na- 
tional and state legislative bodies that they 
act with too much precipitation at the 
close of their sessions, wasting time at the 
beginning in unprofitable speech-making 
and fruitless debate. But it ought not so 
to be in a church conference, True, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is a large 
body, with great publication and benev- 
olent schemes and much machinery, and 
the General Conference has a vast amount 
of routine business to perform. Yet four 
weeks ought to afford abundance of time 
to give proper attention to all the subjects 
brought before the Conference. The reason 
the Conference was obliged during its last 
days to hurry over the reports from com- 
mittees with so much haste was that it 
gave too much time earlier in the session 
to comparatively unimportant matters. 
Any one who was present at the 
tiresome roll-call for resolutions, peti- 
tions, etc., day after day, for ten days or 
more, must have beeh impressed with the 
utter uselessness of taking up the time of 
the Conference with these calls for papers 
intended for reference to committees. The 
plan, adopted at the eleventh hour, of pro- 
viding a box into which such papers could 
be quietly dropped and noted in The Daily 
Advocate should have been thought of 
earlier. Of what use is it to spend time in 
heaving resolutions and memorials read, if 
there is to be notime left to act upon re- 
ports based on them? 

The question of the Itinerancy, which 
seems to many thoughtful Methodists of 
the first importance—how the system shall 
be adapted to the requirements of cities— 
received no consideration from the Con- 
ference, simply because it came up late. 
And so it was with some other matters 
which it was the business of the Confer- 
ence to have considered carefully and in- 
telligently. Perhaps the elections absorb 
too much of the time and attention of the 
Conference. The subject might be worth 
the inquiry whether the number of General 
Conterence officers might not be profitably 
reduced. The editors of the severa] Ad- 
vocates, excepting possibly the New York 
Advocate, might be chosen by the Book 
Committee or some other designated author- 
ity. - At present all the church papers have 
a Jocal character. If the claims of the New 
York Advocate to a national circulation and 
influence be allowed, there is no reason 
why the General Conference should devote 
time to any but that. 

There is little in the proceedings of the 
late Conference to criticise. It certainly 
did not err deliberately on the side of rash- 
ness and imprudence. If any very impru- 
dent measures were passed, it was done 
midst the hurry and confusion of the last 
sittings, when the delegates were anxious 
to get out of a hot place and return 
to their homes. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion of the result of 
the elections. The Conference, as its 
predecessors had done, elected good men 
and true to the episcopacy, and resisted 
most manfully all efforts to thrust unfit 
men into that high position. The tempta- 
tion is not wanting, when scheming and 
ambitious men are in pursuit of valuable 
honors and offices, to turn a blind eye on 
defects of candidates, if friends to help in 
the carrying of other projects can thereby 
be secured. 

The impression which such a gathering 
as that at Cincinnati leaves on other de- 
nominations is a favorable ones The dele- 
gates acted like sober men, conscious of 
important duties to perform; conscious of 
their representative character; exhibiting 
zeal and knowledge and intelligence; dis- 


ready debaters; and showing sincere devo- 
tion to the cause of Methodism and of 
Christianity. 





A REMEDY FOR REPUDIATION. 


Tne legislature of this state has passed 
a bill, which Governor Cornell has signed, 
for the purpose of providing a remedy in 
favor of its own citizens against the repu- 
diation of their debt claims due from other 
states of the Union. The provisions of the 
bill are similar to those of a bill not long 
since passed by the legislature of New 
Hampshire. The first section reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Any citizen of this state, being the 
owner and holder of any valid claim against 
any one of the United States of America, 
arising upon a written obligation to pay 
money, made, executed, and delivered by 
such state, which obligation shall be past 
due and unpaid, may assign the same to 
the State of New York and deliver the 
assignment thereof to the attorney-general 
of the state. Such assignment shall bein 
writing, and shall be duly acknowledged 
before an officer authorized to take the 
acknowledgment of deeds, and the certifi- 
cate of such acknowledgment shall be 
duly endorsed upon such assignment be- 
fore the delivery thereof. Every such assign- 
ment shall contain a guaranty, on the part 
of the assignor, of the expenses of the col- 
lection of such claim; and it shall be the 
duty of the attorney-general, on receiving 
such assignment, to require, on behalf of 
such assignor, such security for said guar- 
anty as he shall deem adequate.” 

The second section directs the attorney- 
general, after the assignment has been 
properly made, to institute a suit in the 
name of the State of New York for the re- 
“covery of the money due on the claim thus 
assigned. The third section directs him to 
pay over to the treasurer of the state all 
moneys thus collected, and, after deduct- 
ing the expenses of such collection, makes 
the remainder payable to the assignor upon 
the presentation of the attorney-general’s 
check or draft for the same. The act in 
the last section is declared to take effect 
immediately. 

The State of New York, by this act, 
evinces a purpose to protect its own citi- 
zens against repudiation by other states 
that are members of the Union. It pro- 
poses to act in its political capacity asa 
state, and for this purpose provides that its 
citizens may assign to it their just claims 
against other states which are past due 
and unpaid, thus making it in law the 
holder of these claims. It makes the obli- 
gation its own, and undertakes to enforce 
it against the delinquent state or states 
If New York were not a member of the 
Union, but were a distinct and independ- 
ent nation, then, under the law of nations, 
it might demand of any other state the 
payment of debts to its citizens from such 
state, and enforce the demand by war, if 
necessary. New York,however, is a mem- 
ber of the Union, and it can enforce such 
demand against any other member only by 
legal processes. 

The question presented by this bill is, 
whether a state owing matured debts to 
the citizen of another state, which it omits 
or refuses to pay, can bya suit at law, 
brought in the name of the state to which 
the debts have been assigned, be compelled 
to make the payment. Can the state re- 
ceiving the assignment of the debts sue the 
delinquent state and obtain judgment 
against it? The only way practically to 
settle this question is to try the experiment; 
and we understand that this is to be done 
by bringing a suit in the name of the State 
of New York against the State of Virginia 
upon the old bonds of that state, the valid- 
ity of which admits of no doubt. 

The suit, of course, will not be brought 
in the courts of Virginia, since no state is 
suable in its own courts against its consent. 
It must be brought in some court of the 
United States. The Federal Constitution, 
in defining the judicial power of the 
United States, expressly says that it shall 
extend ‘‘ to controversies between two or 
more states,” and that in all cases ‘‘in 
which a state shall be a party the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction.” 
The term ‘‘controversies,” as to sub- 
ject-matter, embraces all the things that 
can be involved in a suit at law, in which 
one party appears ina court to prosecute 
alleged claims against another. Such an 
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Constitution expressly provides for its set- 
tlement in the judicial power of the United 
States. The suit may be brought directly 
in the Supreme Court, since in such a case 
it has original jurisdiction. We do not 
see why the State of New York, if it can 
by assignment make itself the legal pro- 
prietor of debts past due to its citizens 
from other states, may not, under the Con- 
stitution, bring a suit in the Supreme Court 
of the United States for the recovery of 
those debts. Such a suit would bea con- 
troversy between two states, and of this 
the Court would have jurisdiction. 
Earnestly is it to be hoped that this 
remedy, if tried, will be found effectual. 
Under the Constitution as it was before the 
adoption of the Eleventh Amendment, the 
judicial power of the United States ex- 
tended to ‘‘ controversies between a state 
and citizens of another state,” and between 
‘*a state or the citizens thereof and foreign 
states, citizens or subjects”; and in Chis 
holm v. Georgia, 2 Dall., 419, it was held that 
a state could be sued in the Federal courts 
by a citizen of another state. That Amend- 
ment withdrew this right, and provided 
that no suit should be ‘‘commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States 
by citizens of another state or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state.” This, 
however, does not touch the power of one 
state to sue another in the Federal courts, 
as provided for in the Constitution and 
contemplated in the New York act. And 
if, under the Constitution as it now is, the 
Supreme Court of the United States should 
hold that there is no legal remedy against 
state repudiation, then let the Constitution 
be so altered as to furnish a remedy. This 
abomination ought to be suppressed. 


. ° Y 
Editorial Hotes. 

Berore this reaches some of our readers the 
Chicago Convention wil] have made its nom- 
ination. At present we can make no predic- 
tion, but we confess to a deep anxiety over 
the result. Whatever it may be, we are satis- 
fied with our course. We have not editortfally 
abused the two chief contestants, however 
convinced we have been that their nomination 
is unwise. Grant and Blaine have both been 
pushed by all the arts known to the most ex- 
pert politicians of the day. There has been 
about the canvass in their behalf an air of 
professionalism and self-seeking which does 
not easily impose on « looker-on. Most rep 
rehensible has been the alliance of three sen- 
ators to force their candidate on the Con- 
vention by enforcing a tyrannical unit rule 
and refusing to entertain in committee any 
resolution against it. But this isin the hands 
of the Convention, and twenty of the New 
York delegates have acted most creditably in 
refusing to be bound by the will of the major- 
ity, even though we think their choice of 
a candidate not awise one. As now at the 
eve of the Convention we look over the names 
thus far mentioned, we are satisfied still to 
stand by the side of the Vermont and Mass- 
achusetts delegates underthe banner of Senator 
Edmunds. He is the one man under whom 
it now looks easiest to unite, against whom 
no tongue could whisper a word of calumny, 
whose ability has been proved by hie years of 
acknowledged leadership in the Senate, and 
of whose faithfulness to the principles of the 
Republican party there can be no question. 
His attitude during this preliminary canvass 
has been most admirable. He has encouraged 
no boom; he has entered into no bargains; 
aud we shall be glad if his success shall be a 
rebuke to those who seek the office, which 
should seek them. With this retrospect, we 
wait. 








A LiveLy debate sprung up in the Sen- 
ate last week on Senator Bayard’s bill in 
reference to the chief supervisors of election, 
who, under the law as it now stands, are ap- 
pointed by the circuit courts of the United 
States from among the commissioners of these 
courts. Sepator Bayard proposes first to 
legislate all these supervisors out of office, 
and then give the appointment to the Presi- 
dent, with the approval of the Senate. It is 
not long since he advocated and the Demo- 
cratic Senate passed the bill providing that 
the special deputy marshals should be ap- 
pointed by the circuit courts of the United 
States. Will the Hon. Senator please to 
explain why these courts can be trusted with 
the appointment in the one case, not in the 
other? The simple truth is that the Demo- 
crates in Congress, uvable to repeal the Federal 
election laws, because of the President’s veto, 
have been trying all possible devices to embar- 
rass their execution and render them inopera- 





issue may arise between states; and the 


clared them to be unconstitutional; but this 
declaration received its quietus by the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. These laws have no partisan character 
whatever, and are adapted to secure honest 
elections when representatives in Congress 
are to be elected. If Democracy hopes to win 
by fraud and violence at the next election, 
then these laws will be a very serious obstacle 
to this mode of success. Is this the reason 
why the Democrats are opposed to them ? 


Tue Senate, by a strictly partisan vote, has 
passed the joint resolution for regulating the 
next counting of the electoral votes, and there 
can hardly be a doubt that the Democratic 
House of Representatives will adopt the réso- 
lution. The resolution is nothing more than 
an agreement between the two houses as tothe 
method of procedure at the time of the count 
ing, and, hence, settles nothing except for the 
time being. Both houses are Democratic, and 
under this rule they can by concurrence reject 
the votes of any state. The right of a state 
to determine who are electors appointed by 
its authority is, in the terms of the resolution, 
utterly and absolutely ignored. Not the least 
mention is made of it, and no action of 
the state, whether by a board of state 
canvassers or by a court of justice, is bind- 
ing upon Congress when assembled for count- 
ing the votes. Congress takes the whole 
business into its own hands, and by a sum- 
mary proceeding, which precludes investiga- 
tion, determines every question that may arise 
at the time of the counting. It is difficult to 
conceive of a plan more entirely at war with 
both the letter and intent of the Constitution. 
The framers of this instrument meant not 
only that the states should appoint electors; 
but that they should have the power conclu- 
sively to authenticate their own appointments, 
They bad no idea of turning Congress into a 
canvassing board, with unlimited power to re- 
vise and review the action of the states. 


Arter fifty-eight years’ connection with the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, Dr. 
Rufus Anderson has passed away, in his eighty- 
fourth year. As a student in Andover Sem- 
inary, he devoted himself to foreign missionary 
work ; but his health seemed precarious, and 
he was called to an.even more responsible 
work at home. Already, before graduating 
from the Theological Seminary, his services 
had been sought at the Missionary Rooms in 
Boston, and, on completiug the usual course of 
study at Andover (1822), he became associated 
with Mr. Evarts, who succeeded Dr. Samuel 
Worcester as secretary of the American Board. 
Foreign correspondence and editorial labor 
connected with The Missionary Herald formed 
his department. In 1832 he became corres- 
ponding secretary, which post he occupied 
till 1866; and the only obvious reason for 
resignation at that time was that he had 
reached threescore and ten—a line beyond 
which it is seldom wise for a man to think of 
remaining in any position that requires a 
bigh order of intellectual and executive en- 
ergy. But his long and invaluable experience 
still availed in the way of counsel as one of the 
Prudential Committee of the Board, at 
whose weekly meetings he was uniformly 
present for nearly a decade longer, till his 
resignation, in 1875. Dr. Anderson was a man 
of good judgment and strong will. Probably 
no other man has so influentially directed 
(certainly none in this country) the current of 
missionary work. He was willing to take re- 
sponsibility and was sometimes thought arbi- 
trary. We remember that his decision (which 
we believe was wise) to contract greatly the 
educational work in India and expand the 
evangelistic gave great offense. His various 
compilations of the history of missions, as 
“* The Hawaiian Islands’ and ‘‘ The Oriental 
Churches,’’ we keep constantly at hand for 
reference. He was a pioneer, and the man- 
agers of missions are now reaping the fruit of 
his experience. 

In his sermon at the Cooper Institute, last 
Sunday night, Mr. Moody spoke of ‘ educa- 
tion’ as an insufficient and even false guide 
in religion. He was quite right according to 
his definition of education, and we mention it 
in order to call attention to the undesirably 
restricted range given to the terms “‘ educa 
tion’ and ‘‘culture’’ in common parlance. 
These terms properly apply to all the depart- 
ments of human nature, including the moral 
religious, and it is unfortunate that they are 
employed so generally by preachers and essay- 
ists of the intellectual part of usonly. The 
Bible has much to say of the education of the 
soul, of that moral-spiritual culture that made 
the biblical writers what they were, and that 
must now be the source of all moral-spiritual 
power. Allhistory and biography is a com- 
mentary on the truth of this fact. God trained 
ancient Israel so that it became his spokesman 
to the world. Jesus trained his disciples into 
something like spiritual culture. Paul under- 
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fore he was able to give up the mechanical 
Jewlsh legalism of his time and adopt tho free- 
ness of the teoching of the Nazarene, and a etill 
further course before he was in condition to 
write his letters to the churches. The spirit 
of God is the educator of men’s souls, and our 
religious lives are merely more or lees imper~ 
fect and unsatisfactory terms of training. The 
difficulty with us all is that we are uneducated. 
Greece had not too much culture, but too 
little. Our aim in life is to develop ourselves 
in all directious—in science and art and mora)- 
ity; and for this last we nced love to God in 
our hearts, constant real cummunton with 
him, constant effort after moral ouvsness with 
him, that, as Christ says, we may be pe:fect as 
our Pather in Heaven ts pe: fect. 


Taz Northern Christian Adou- ate feeis ‘bamil- 
fated," and this is the reason: 

“The whole great Methodist Eplscopal 
Church in the United States of American, 
numbering at present almost two mil- 
lions of members, with two or three millions 
more of adherents, after nearly a round one 
hundred years of toil and giving, boasts of 
assets to the amount of only sizty-three mil- 
Mons of dollars in personal and real estate 
devoted to church work. Under the head of 
personal will be iocluded books and macbin- 
ery for their manufacture. 

“Now, how does this seem, when we re 

member that a single man in New York, by 
perseverance and shrewdness, ha, been able to 
accumulate far more then this ina great deal 
less time, Vanderbilt, the railway king, 
amassed a fortune of seveity-five millions in his 
lifetime. His son has added to that fortune 
largely, and to-day could buy up the whole 
Methodist Episcopal Church aud have an im- 
menee fortune left.’’ 
We suppose all this is so ; and yet may we not 
somewhat relieve the humiliation of our good 
friend? Mr. Vanderbilt has given himself 
to making money, aod the Methodist 
Church to saving souls. If the Methodist 
Church has vot made 60 much money as Mr. 
Vanderbilt, perhaps it has uot tried so hard. 
Suppose our friend try to reckon up how many 
souls Mr. Vanderbilt has saved or educated 
into Christian life, and make the coinparison 
on that basis. 


Tae effort of Dr. Van Dyke's friends vir- 
tually to reopen the Talmage case, by ad- 
dressing a memorial to the General Assembly, 
and asking It to appoint a committee to settle 
the difficulties in the Presbytery of Brooklyn, 
has ended in fatlure. We heard of the memo- 
rial before the meeting of the Assembly ; but 
4id not for a moment suppose that the Assem- 
bly would comply with the request of the me- 
morialists and were surprised at the folly of 
the attempt. Dr. Van Dyke has the reputa- 
tion of being a keeu ecclesiastical lawyer, and 
he ought to have seen at once that the case 
could not in this way be lugged tuto the 
Assembly. The Presbytery of Brooklyn hav- 
ing acquitted Dr, Talinage, and the Synod of 
Lovg Island having confirmed the verdict, 
and no notice of an intention to complain to 
the General Assembly against the action of 
the Synod having Leen given, the Assembly 
had no jurisdiction over the case. And us to 
the refusal of the Presbytery judictally to tn- 
vestigate Dr. Van Dyke and others, the Assem- 
bly can do nothing untilthe Synod of Long 
Island shall have acted in the premises, if the 
complaint of which notice has been given 
shall be prosecuted before that body. As to 
settling difficulties in the Presbytery of Brook- 
dyn, it will be time enough for the Assembly to 
act when these difficulties come before it, if 
ever, in due course of Jaw. Until then the 
Assembly must leave the difficulties to settle 
themselves; and the shortest aud surest way 
to reach this result is for Dr. Van Dyke and 
his friends gracefully to accept their defeat 
and discontinue all further agitation of the 
subject. Time aud good sense would then 
apply the healing balm. 


Some of our churches are extremely Jax in 
the matter of reporting thelr members. We 
notice a case in a last week's paper, in which 
a Baptist church is reported as having over 
eight hundred members, which we happen to 
know does not have over six hundred. There 
are eight hundred names on the roll ; but two 
hundred of them do not belong there, as the 
persons have dropped out of the knowledge 
and the watch and care of the church. They 
are kept on simply to give a fictitious strength 
to the church. Now, this is a very serious of- 
fense against honesty. If, for the trifling ad- 
vantage that comes indirectly by belug sup- 
posed or reported in published minutes as 
larger and stronger than it really is, a church 
allows itself to publish fictitiously expanded 
figures of its membership, how can it fairly 
blame politicians for doing the same with 
their votes and majorities? The poll. 
ticlans’ temptation is much the stronger, 
and the sin is the same in substance of adding 
two hundred to one’s church-roll as it is of 
adding two hundred to a vote to make a ma- 
jority in award election here in New York. 
We would like to hear a word from the great 
and learned Dr. Dobbs on this point, especially 





as we think we have noticed in our study of 
statistics that Baptists are sinners above all 
other Christians in this thing. Indeed, it is a 
general opinion that their Southern statistics 
are immensely exaggerated. The science of 
statistics, however, has not yet been developed 
in Georgia, and in the case of our Northern 
white churches the offense is more heinous. 





Tue Christian Observer, referring to Lane 
Seminary, tries to give a reason why the South- 
ern Presbyterians cannot unite organically 
with the Northern. 

“At least one of her (the Northern Presby- 
terian Church] theological professors teaches 
the students, without presbyterial rebuke, 
that it Is lawful for them to hold and preach 
that the death of Christ was not vicarious; 
and in others of her seminaries no protest is 
heard against this crying heresy of the day.”’ 
The Christian Observer proceeds to explain 
that it means that the aforesaid professor 
teaches that it is lawful to hold the “lax 
views of the governmental scheme, or of the 
‘New Haven theology.’”’ On that point we 
think there is no doubt. It certainly has 
been lawful in the reunited Presbyterian 
Cliurch, as it was common in the New School 
Church, to teach the “‘ governmental scheme,”’ 
although the chief of the seminaries former- 
ly New School is now outPrincetoning Prince 
ton in ite opposition to it. A union with 
the Southern Church will be nearer when 
there is more love of Christ, and less interest 
in doubtful disputations—and so too will 
the Millennium. 

We add our cordial expression of regret and 
good-bye to Dr, Wm. M. Taylor, on his retire 
ment from the editorship of The Christian at 
Work, He publishes his valedictory in the last 
issue, in which he says: 

‘* My retirement from the position which for 

nearly four years I have held is not owing to 
any failure in health, for the report which has 
appeared to that effect is, happily for me, en- 
thely erroneous. But a regard for the other 
loterests committed to my care requires me to 
concentrate myself more thoroughly upon 
them, and | cease to be the editor that [ may 
be more thau ever the preacher and the pas- 
ter.” 
We are glad to see his contradiction of the 
statement that itis his fll health that caused 
hisretirement. We made the contradiction 
several weeks ago, on bis own authority, and 
we are surprised to see that The Presbyterian 
Bunner declares that it got the information of 
his ‘‘puralysis’’ from a slip sent from the 
office of The Christian at Work. If the pub- 
lisher of that paper has been scattering 
abroad such a statement, be has done a great 
wrong. Dr, Taylor always kepta sharp eye 
onthe paper be edited. Although he gen- 
erally wrote only the leading editorial, he was 
in the habit of coming down to the office 
every week just before the paper went to 
press, and looking over a “ dummy”’’ of the 
forms, as they were to be made up, and giving 
his approval or disapproval. So far as edi- 
torial management is concerned, the future of 
the paper seems to be hopeful, for, if we can 
judge from the four different announcements 
made tn the last issue, it will be a good deal 
Bright and a very little Hallock. 

Tus Board of Indian Commissioners, in 
their annual report, which has just been pub- 
lished, say that ‘‘In all the important and 
substunttal elements of Indian civilization the 
past year has been pre-eminent,’’ and that 
*duriug vo year since the adoption of the 
present humane policy have such results been 
achieved as in the year 1879.’’ The Board 
favor the consolidation of the reservations 
and are strongly opposed to the plan of trans- 
ferriug the Indian Bureau to the War Depart- 
ment. They entirely concur with Secretary 
Schurz in the opinion that the Government 
ought to change its land policy toward the 
Indians, and, instead of the tribal title to 
lands, which is merely possessory, bestow in- 
dividual titles to homesteads, with a proper 
limitation of the right of alienation, upon 
such Indians as desire to avail themselves of 
the privilege. Many of the Indians, say th: 
Board, are anxious that the Government 
should give them this security to the lands 
they now occupy. Their experience teaches 
them that without it they have no adequate 
protection of their rights against the encroach- 

ents of white men. The reservation system 
must ultimately give place, and the sooner 
the better, to a division of lands among the 
Indians in severalty. The Indian, owning the 
land he occupies and being secure in its pos- 
session, will then have some motive for its 
culture and improvement, since he will reap 
the benefit of his labor. He will have a fixed 
home, which is a very material element in his 
civilization. 


Ir the Utes should bring on an Indian war, 
the blood of all the dead would rest on the 
skirts of Mr. Hooker, of Mississippi. Mr. 
Hooker has a favorite Indian claim, some 
dozen years old, which has been reported on 
several times, but has never been passed. He 











has declared that he will not allow the appro- 
priation for the Ute treaty to be acted upon 
unless his appropriation bill can be acted on 
first. And so, when the opportunity came, by 
a little sharp parliamentary practice, to pre- 
vent the evening session set for the Ute 
treaty, he improved it and secured an ad- 
journment. The President has sent in an 
urgent message showing the necessity of at- 
tending to the matter; but Congress still de- 
lays. The President aad Secretary Schurz 
have done their part. They have negotiated 
a treaty of peace, as was their duty—one 
which no one can object to. But the House, 
which is interested enough in unimportant 
matters, will not consider this, and allows a 
selfish claim, of no public importance, to 
stand in the way of peace. We say: Shame 
on the House of Representatives, and espe- 
clally on Congressman Hooker. 





WuHeEwN the Hon. Mr. Davis was one of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it was well known among the politi- 
clans that he was at any moment ready to re- 
spond to their call as a candidate for the 
Presidency. In 1872 he hoped to get the nom- 
ination of the Liberal Republicans; but Mr. 
Greeley, to his great chagrin, carried away the 
prize. Concluding that the Senate would fur- 
nish him a better opportunity to gratify his 
presidential aspiration, he sought and accept- 
ed an election as senator of the United States. 
His recent pronunciamento of political princi- 
ples is undoubtedly a bid for a Democratic nom- 
ination at Cincinnati. Itis drawn with a view 
to win Democratic favor, and at the same time 
nottobe repulsive and offensive to Republicans. 
The Hon. Senator intends to suggest to the 
Democrats that, although he was a Republic- 
an in Lincoln’s day and is not by any means a 
Democrat “‘ dyed in the wool,’’ he would be a 
good stool-pigeon to bring over Republican 
votes to fhe Democratic party, if General 
Grant is nominated. What he wants is a 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency. 
What he is doing is making a silly spectacle 
of himself. He made a very fair judge when 
on the bench ; and, had he been content with 
this, he would have enjoyed its honors fora 
lifetime. His aspirations spoil his common 
sense, and present him to the country in a 
ridiculous aspect. When the Democrats want 
him fora candidate, they will let him know it, 
without any effort at self-advertisement on his 
part. The simple fact is that they do not 
want him and will not have him; and he 
ought to know enough to know this, and save 
himself the folly of wasting his ink and paper. 

Mr. GLapDsTonNe has a task before him com- 
pared to which the settlement of the Eastern 
question at Berlin was easy. It wasexpected, 
after such a signal Liberal victory, that the 
Conservatives, taken by surprise and almost 
demolished, would make a weak and unavail- 
ing opposition to the new Government. But 
it has not been so. The opposition benches 
show a united front, and, so far from being 
paralyzed from their disastrous defeat, they 
seem to be endowed with new vigor. On the 
other hand, Mr. Gladstone’s supporters have 
allowed dissensions to creep in among them, 
and some very severe criticisms of Gladstone’s 
eouree have come from his own party. His 
apology to the. Austrian ambassador for 
strong words uttered in the heat of the cam- 
paign some deemed too full for the dignity 
of a premier; but the most trouble 
bas arisen over the appointment of 
Catholics to important positions. That of 
Lord Ripon as viceroy of India has given great 
uneasiness in quarters which should be above 
bigotry and narrowness. If Lord Ripon is the 
proper man for the position, his religion ought 
not to stand in the way. We notice that some 
church bodies are actually protesting against 
the appointment, on religious grounds Per- 
haps, however, if Mr. Gladstone have the 
quality of firmness, he may restore peace and 
unity to the Liberal party, which are necessary 
to the permanency and stability of his gov- 
ernment. 


Tae following note from a distinguished 
minister, whose memory goes far back, is an 
interesting addition to the Hon. Josiah Quin- 
cy’s reminiscences of John Adams: 


“To rae Epriror oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

‘Mr. Quincy's article on the Second Presi- 
dent reminds me of an anecdote which, as 
illustrating old times, is, I think, too good to 
be Jost. I had it many years ago, from quite an 
original source—that is, from two excellent old 
ladies (sisters), both natives of Weymouth, 
Mass., where the events are said to have taken 
place, and both, as appears from a comparison 
of dates, still resident in the town when 
those events occurred, the elder of them being 
at that time in her twenty-second yearand the 
younger in her fifteenth. No doubt, they were 
both well acquinted with all the village gossip 
of the day, especially as related to the court- 
ship and marriage of the daughters of their 
revered pastor. Parson Smith had two daugb. 
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ters, Mary and Abigail. Mary (Mrs. Cranch) 
was married-first. The match was highly sat- 
factory, aud the good minister, iu accordance 
with a quaint old custom of the clergy of that 
day, proposed to honor the oecasion with a 
sermon, and invited the bride to select the 
text. The bride was at no loss for an answer, 
To be sure, where should she find a more ap- 
propriate one? She replied at once: ‘ Mary hath 
chosen the good part, that shal] not be taken 
away from her.’ So the sermon was prepared 
and preached, and no doubt everybody was 
edified. 

**But now it was Abigail’s turn to be mar- 
ried. The successful suitor was John Adams, 
a promising young lawyer of the neighboring 
town of Braintree. But here the course of 
true love had not run so smooth. The parents, 
as my tradition says, did not favor the match. 
John had been intended by his parents for the 
ministry, and ha@willfully turned aside from 
it tothe law. Perhaps he was not so pious or 
60 orthodox as he should be. Any way, his pre- 
tensions were not favored. He was not even 
invited to the family table, when he came on 
some of his visits. 

‘* However, all that passed away, ani, seeing 
the young people were in earnest, the parents 
gave their consent and the preparations for 
the wedding went forward. 

“ Now it was Abigail’sturn. ‘ You preached 
on Mary’s text, when she was married; and 
now you will preach upon mine?’ ‘Oh! cer- 
tainly. What is it?? Quick as a flash, she 
replied: ‘John came neither eating nor 
drinking, and they say he hath a devil.’ 

“*Not so pert, child,’ was the prompt re- 
ply. ‘ Not so pert.’ 

‘Whether the sermon was actually preached 
my tradition saith not. 

‘There may have been different versions of 
the story; but I tell the tale as it was told 
to me.” 5 be 

...-If Tennyson’s new poem, “ De Pro- 
Sundis,” had been sent by an anonymous 
writer to THE INDEPENDENT, we should prob- 
ably have declined it, under the rule which we 
have laid down, asa defense against a modern 
tenebrarious school of poetry, never to accept 
a poem which we could not understand after 
three careful readings. Listen: 

“© dear Spirit, half lost 
In thine own shadow and this fleshly sign 
That thou art thou—who wailest being born 
And banished into mystery, and the pain 
Of this divisible-indivisible world 
Among the numerable innumerable 
Sun, sun, and sun, through finite infinite space 
In finite-infinite time—our mortal veil 
And shattered phantom of that infinite One, 
Who made thee unconceivably thyself 
Out of his whole World self and all in all— 
Live thou, and of the gratin and husk, the grape 
And Ivyberry, choose ; and still depart 
From death to death through life and life, and find 
Nearer and ever nearer Him who wrought 
Not Matter, nor the fintte-infinite, 
But this main miracle, that thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the world.’ 


....-The Rev. Myron Adams, pastor of the 
Plymouth Congregational church in Rochester, 
N. Y., probably will feel only amused that he 
is being put in the position of Mohammed’s 
coffin. He has recently made certain state- 
ments avowing his disbelief in the doctrine of 
the eternal conscious suffering of the im- 
penitent. Hereupon, in the same weck, The 
Conyregationalist declares that he “squarely 
avowed himself a Universalist,” and that he 
must ‘‘resign a position which he ean no longer 
honorably fill’; while the chief Universalist 
organ, The Christian Leader, says: ‘This is 
not Universalism.”’ ‘‘Universalism has not the 
shadow of sympathy for conditional immor- 
tality.” What shall he do, when both sides 
repel him? Commit hfmeelf to the godly 
judgment of his own church; and, if the church 
thinks he has gone too far to remain its pastor, 
then go to some other church whose Christian 
sympathy can embrace a man like Canon 
Farrar. 


.... The Christian Leader expresses surprise 
that so many religious papers, THe INDEPEND- 
ENT among them, are 80 “‘ orthodox” in their 
exposition of the Sunday-school lesson on the 
Last Judgment. It thinks we have well gotten 
through the job, and will now rest for a long 
while. The Christian Leader seems to forget 
the numerous replies it made, not so very long 
ago, to our arguments against the doctrine of 
universal salvation. On this subject our record 
is consistent, to the effect that the tenor of 
the teaching of the Bible is in the direction of 
endless punishment ; but that it is inexcusable 
to deny Christian fellowship to those who 
cherish the contrary and happier belief. 


...e Wicked, faithless Interior! Faithless, 
wicked Evangelist! We learn from The Central 
Presbyterian, now the chief watch-dog of ortho- 
doxy among us, what is the heinous offense of 
these papers. Professor Winchell has written 
a book about “‘ The Preadamites,”’ in which he 
tries to prove the existence of men before 
Adam, and argues that this will not overturn 





ourtheology. ‘‘ We should expect,” says The 
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Central Presbyterian, ‘‘ to see in a notice of the 
book in a Presbyterian paper some protest 
against the doctrine.” But The Jnteriorand 
The Evangelist have not one word of criticism ; 
but invite perusal of the book, as being inter- 
esting and valuable. 


....-The African Methodist Episcopal Gen- 
eral Conference voted to elect three new 
bishops, though the Episcopal board had said 
that they veeded no additional help. Per- 
haps there were men about who wanted the 
office, and there were others who did not count 
the cost. It {is not altogether creditable that 
one of the three new bishops was deposed from 
the office of missionary secretary for neglect- 
{pg his duties for politics. The Conference 
approved the action of the bishops, so we 
understand; and yet, notwithstanding his 
unfaithfulness, chose the man for a bishop. 
We refer to R. H. Caing. 


+++» The Congregationalist is right in saying 
that the language of the constitution of the 
National Council declaring that it holds to the 
system of faith “held in our churches frgm the 
early times and sufficiently set forth by former 
General Councils” is too “‘sweeping,” as well 
as too “‘vague.”” It says: 

“If such language be not inteuded to be 
applied strictly, it is a false pretense to use ft. 
But, if employed in strictness, it surely defines 
the current faith of the Congregational 
churches of the land as being more character- 
istically and universally Calvinistic than is 
really the fact Honesty is» the best poligy, 
even in creeds.” 

-.--The following pote is from one who 
has written and studied much on the subject 
of evolution : 


‘To THe Epiror or Tae INDEPENDENT: 

“*On the second page of your paper for 
May 27th President Gregory states that ‘Louis 
Agassiz, Joseph Henry, John Wm. Dawson, 
and Arnold Guyot agree in pronouncing the 
doctrine of evolution unscientific and false.’ 
Will President Gregory stute his authority for 
this as respects Joseph Henry ? 

ti A. G.” 

.-..It is strange enough, but a reader in 
Manchester, N. H,, Mr. Isaac N. Riddle, 
writes us that he has in his possession sevy- 
eral of the window-sashes of that old meet- 
ing-house which Josiah Quincy described in 
alate article as the place where John Adams 
used to worship in Quincy. Mr. Riddle’s 
grandfather bought the old meeting-house, in 
1828, and moved it to New Hampshire for a 
factory; but, dying soon after, nothing was 
done with it. 

--»-The Hon. Joel Parker, of New Jersey, 
ought to be a happy man, having the Pleasant 
assurance that at least two men in this coun- 
try—one of whom is himself and the other is 
General Thomas Ewing, of Ohio—think him 
availatle as a Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. ‘Phere is nothing like having 
one’s own ideas of himself well supplemented 
by those of others. It saves his self-esteem 
from any dangerous collapse. 


....The Supreme Court of California has, 
on a writ of haleas corpus, released Denis 
Kearney from the imprisonment to which he 
was cousigned by the Police Court of San 
Francisco, reversing the judgment of the Su- 
perior Court of that city, which sustained the 
sentence. The discharge of Kearney is equiy- 
alent to a declaration that his imprisonment 
was illegal; and, if so, then, of course, he 
ought to be discharged. 


...-Dr. Armitage delivered an address before 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, at its 
anniversary, arguing that the very words, as 
well as the thought, of the sacred writers 
were inspired. The correspondent of The Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle says: 

‘It provoked much comment, but gained 
little assent. I did not meet a single person, 


among students or alumni, who accepts this 
dictation theory.” 


.-+. This is the result of the horrible chain- 
gang system in South Carolina, according to 
the official report of the superintendent of the 
penitentiary. The death-rate of the long-term 
convicts is 66 per cent., greater than at Ander- 
sonville during the war. Words fail, says this 
superintendent, to express the barbarity of 
treatment in a chain-gang at work on a rail- 
road. 


....The Senate last week amended an ap- 
propriation bill by voting an appropriation to 


pay the expense of experiments as to the best ° 


way of making sugar from sorghum. Why 
not vote an appropriation for ascertaining the 
best way of making hoop-skirts, or driving 
naile into the heelscf pegged boots, or getting 
up the finest kind of sherry-cobblers ? 


....The Superior Court of San Francisco 
has sustained the demurrer interposed by 
Mayor Kalloch and dismissed the impeach- 
ment proceedings against him. This probably 
ends the effort at impeachment and leaves the 
mayor in office until his term expires. The 
people have their remedy in making a better 
choice the next time, 
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--.-The capacity of the Treasury of the 
United States for storing silver dollars is 
nearly exhausted, and yet Congress refuses 
either to provide more storage room or to stop 
the coinage. The silver men hope in this way 
to force the dollars into circulation, and they 
will at last gain their end, unless the coinage 
be suspended. 


...-In the three state conventions of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Illinois the one 
hundred and seventy delegates to Chicago 
were instructed to vote for General Grant by 
an aggregate vote of 736 against 600. This 
does not look much like a “spontaneous” 
movement of the peoplein favor of General 
Grant. 

...- The Baptist Weekly tells the story that, 
while a collection was being taken up for the 
church debt in a New York congregation, a 
few weeks ago, the choir was set to singing, 
and the German tenor surprised the people 
with an unexpectedly aptsolo: “ Wnd ze debt 
shall be raised in ze twinkling of an eye.” 

-eee*The diddly-jingle of the ‘Golden 
Showers’’’ is what Editor Gray, of The In- 
terior, calls the lively Sunday school music so 
popular nowadays. The common people hear 
this ‘‘ diddly-jingle’’ gladly, and we would 
rather attract them with it than repel them 
with “‘ Windham " and “‘ Old Hundred.” 

....Three of the new Methodist bishops are 
young and vigorous. The Church used to 
choose chiefly from its older men; but the 
Methodist Episcopate is no sinecure, and ex- 
perience shows that it is wise to consider a 
man’s-physical condition, as well as his mental 
and spiritual qualifications. 

.... The Supreme Court of the United States 
holds that, lotteries being a species of gam- 
blingloitery contracts do not come within 
the intent of that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which forbids the states to pass laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracte. Thecon- 
tracts themselves are unlawful. 

...-Tho Charleston News says that ‘‘ white 
supremacy is the Keystone of the Democratic 
policy in South Carolina.’’ This ‘ suprem- 
acy ’’ has been gained and is to be maintained 
by suppressing the Negro vote of that state, 
and in practical effect setting the Fifteenth 
Amendment at defiance. 

..--One of Brigham Young’s daughters, 
who has quit the Mormons, says: “ A religion 
which breaks women’s hearts and ruins them 
is of the Devil. That’s what Mormonism 
does.”” The Great Teacher says: ‘‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

...- There is absolutely no excuse for typhoid 
feverin a public institution. It can be ab- 
solutely prevented by proper drainage. It is 
a pity that the precautions had not been taken 
at Princeton before three students died and a 
dozen more were seriously sick. 

....Bilence with knowledge is assumed to 
give consent. If so, then General Grant has 
consented to all the manipulations and 
schemes of the third-termers to procure his 
nowination, and is willing to be nominated as 
the result of such schemes. 

...“‘A simple creed, one God and Father, 
brought nearest to us by the man Christ 
Jesus,” is what Oliver Wendel! Holmes laid 
down at the Unitarian festival in Boston, last 
Thureday. Well, that is something. It is in- 
clusive and exclusive. 

....The work of taking the census began on 
the Ist of the month, and in all cities contain- 
ing more than ten thousand inhabitants it is 
to be completed within two weeks. This cen- 
sus will show an aggregate population of 
nearly fifty millions. 


....Lawless intruders upon Indian lands 
politely call themselves ‘‘ prospectors.”’ Their 
more appropriate title is that of ‘‘land thieves,” 
whom the Government ought summarily to 
arrest and punish for their violation of law. 


...-lf a college is founded on a Christian 
foundation, it becomes suicidal to allow anti- 
Christianity to be taught in its lecture-rooms. 
But there is judgment required to distinguish 
whether any teaching is anti-Christian, 

....The courts in the city of Baltimore, 
since the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the subject, have con- 
cluded to discontinue the practice of exclud- 
ing colored men from the jury-box. 

...-Political conventions may adopt as 
many unit rules as they please, in order to 
nominate this or that candidate; but it is 
well to remember that none of these rules can 
be enforced on election day. 

.---Itis kindly hinted, by way of assurance, 
that General Grant positively will not consent 
to accept a fourth term of the Presidency, if 
nominated and elected forathirdterm. This 
is decidedly refreshing. 

.... The Hon. William Walter Phelps, whose 
term as a member of the corporation of Yale 
College expires this month, will, doubtless, be 
re-elected. No fitter man than himself can be 
chosen to succeed him, Z 





-.--Beveral of the courts of the United 
States have been compelled to discharge their 
juries and stop operations, because Congress 
has failed to appropriate the necessary funds 
to pay the expenses. 

-ee-It was a Russian, and not a ‘ Prussian,” 
custom that was described in Miss Finkel- 
stein’s story, ‘‘ Prascunia’s Adventures,” last 
week. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Tue Gate City, published at Keokuk, Iowa, 
is a leading independent Republican paper of 
Iowa, and has been, since 1846, one of the most 
influential and potential journals of the West, 
and as a successful and enterprising compen- 
dium of general and local news its age and pros- 
perity fully attest. Its political, local, com- 
mercial, agricultural, literary, news, humor- 
ous, and miscellaneous departments are each 
separately conducted with a viewto making 
them the best. Its agricultural and commer- 
cialcolumns are recognized authority in this 
section, As a family paper it is exceptional, 
having no ‘specialists’? or other objection- 
able advertisements in its columns. 

The daily is the largest and best and only 
morning paper published in Keokuk or this 
section, and has the exclusive morning cir- 
culation in the city and along the lines of the 
eight different railroads centering at Keokuk ; 
also on the Mississippi River, both north and 
south. 

The weekly is the most widely circulated 
paper in Southern Iowa, having a general cir- 
eulation in Iowa, Western Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska; is a quarto (eight 
pages) of 64 columns, cut and pasted—the 
largest paper in Iowa. It is the official paper 
of the county. 

Keokuk has the largest wholesale trade of 
any city in the Mississippi Valley between St. 
Louis and St. Paul. It is one of the principal 
grain and produce markets in Iowa or on the 
Mississippi River. 

With these peculiar advantages and special 
features, giving a large circulation, the 
value of The Gate City as an advertising 
medium can readily be seen. 


POPULAR CARPET STORE. 


THE carpet trade has been much better this 
spring than for many years past. All our 
largest establishments are crowded with 
orders, and it looks now like old times to pa 
them a visit. —— Knapp, on Sixt 
Avenue, is one of the most popular carpet 
dealers in the city. His store is large and 
elegantly arranged., His stock is always at- 
tractive, embracing all the novelties and best 
styles inthe market, while his prices are in- 
variably reasonable. There are few establish- 
ments of any kind in New York managed with 
more skill and untiring energy than this, and, 
we may add, more successfully. Its patrons 
embrace the very best of our citizens, who are 
attracted thither by desirable goods, fair deal- 
ings, and the best attention always. We know 
whereof we affirm, by years of intimate ac- 
quaintance and extensive dealings with this 
well-established and highly-respectable house. 
Those in want of carpets, oil-cloths, lace cur- 
tains, and other goods in that line should 
examine this stock in person. To those of our 
readers who have wants and cannot come to 
New York we suggest an experimental order 
to this establishment by mail. We are sure it 
will result satisfactorily. 


BERLIN STONE-WARE. 

Tue increasing demand for works of art. 
suitable for parks and lawns has induced the 
importation from Germany, in large quanti- 
ties, of the celebrated Berlin Stone-ware, For 
garden-vases it is upequaled, as it will stand 
the weather like granite and far better than 
iron or marble, and its color, being light 
buff, contrasts beautifully with the green 
foliage. Some statues which we have seen 
of this ware are delicate in workmanship and 
excellent in design, and will compare very 
favorably with any works of art of similar 
material in the market. Copies of the antique 
ean be obtained of thie material which will 
greatly surpass plaster casts in appearance 
and be much less expensive. It is not affected 
by the atmosphere, like marble, and statues or 
vases can be left out-of-doors through the win- 
ter without injury. The well-known house of 
Sypher & Co., whose announcement appears 
in another column, have on hand a large quan- 
tity of this ware. to which they invite atten- 
tion. Rudolph Frank, of 229 Fulton Street, is 
the resident agent in this city for the Berlin 
manufactory and imports exclusively for the 
trade. 


INGERSOLL’s ReaDY-MIXED PaIntTs.—We ad- 
Vise all desiring to painttosend and have 
sent, free, a book. 60 pages, ‘‘ Every One His 
Own Painter,’ with sample color-cards, issued 
by the Ingersoll Paint Works, 162 South 8t., 
New York City. These paints are the cheap- 
est, most weather-enduring and color-lasting 
of anyinthe market. They have been used 
for many years in every state in the Union, 
and those who buy once will never use any 
other kind of paint. Freight paid on 10 gal- 
lons and over. Libera] discount to wholesale 
dealers. 














Tue “Parisian Flower Co.” have a hand- 
some display of Suramer hats. There is the 

retty rustic and the shopping hat, also the 
omar Alta reception chapeau, trimmed with 
the choicest millinery finery, and so skillfully 
adorned that it is impossible for other than an 
artiste in this line to achieve such 7 
beautiful expressions. The exhibit of art 
ficial lowers for chapeaux and home adornings 
is one of rare excellence, not equaled in the 
city.—Com, Ade, 
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GREAT DRY GOODS WAREHOUSE. 


If any one should ask us if a quarter of a 
million of people in the City of New York are 
probably acquainted with Owen Jones, the 

ighth Avenue dry goods merchant, we 
should quickly answer, Yes. lf we did not 
thus answer, we should most certainly say 
that a quarter of a million of people ought to 
know him (forhe isa very clever man) and 
— to deal with him. 

ood, reliable business men are scarce. 
God, responsible merchants who can show & 
forty-year record and more in the retail dry 
goods business in this city are scarcer yet. 
While the very scarcest of all the scarcities in 
New York isa wise, careful, discreet, smiling- 
faced business man; and for more than forty 
years one who like Owen Jones has coolly faced 
more dangers than any old océan mariner, who 
has marched aud rode triumphantly through 
more battles than General Grant ever did, and 
had more victories and solid comfort than all 
the sea captains, from Noah to Christopher 
Columbus, and all the generals, from Alex- 
ander the Great down to General Washington. 
Now and then we find such men, and there are 
several such in New York. We could name 
them all; but we will not at this time. 

Mr. Owen Jones, although an old merchant, 
is yet almost as active as ever. He attends to 
his immense business daily, seldom being 
absent from his post. His new and beautiful 
store is oue of the largeat and most attractive 
establishments of its class in the city. The 
stock of goods always on exhibition is partic- 
ularly noticeable for its great. variety, embrac- 
ing, a8 it does, almost everything wanted for 
a complete family outfit, including housekeep- 
, ing goods, dress goods, ladies’ suits and cloaks, 
boys’ suits, black and colored silks, silver- 
ware, glassware, crockery, china, laces, gloves, 
hosiery, millinery goods, shoes, carpets, do- 
mestic goods, furniture, gents’ furnishing 
goods, etc. The stock named fills this new 
and immense warehouse from basement to 
topmost story and is always one of the great 
attractions of the city. 

There are thousands and tens of thousands 
among our readers who inthe course of the 
year or oftener visit New York. We invite 
anch to vi-it this popular establishment of 
Mr. Owen Jones, situated at the corner of 
Eighth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, and 
make a perronal examination of the stock we 
have named, embraced in ‘‘thirty-five depart- 
ments," and also embracing all the novelties 
and bargains of the season. If a personal 
visit is impossible, a letter asking for samples 
of dress or other fancy goods, or an order direct 
for other goods sold there, will go into safe 
hands and always have the very best attention. 
We know what we are talking about. 


THE ERIE’S EXCURSIONS. 

‘Tue new “ Excursion Book for 1880’ of the 
New York, Lake Erie, and Western Railroad 
has just been issued and, with its valuable 
information, should be in the hands of every 
person who contemplates trave'ing this sum- 
mer, This is the quickest and most direct 
route to Watkins Glen, Chanteuqua Lake, 
and Niagara Falle and passes through the 
most beautiful and picturesque part of New 
York State. 

A novelty that attracts a great many visitors 
is the new excursion route known as the Erie 
Switchback, which was opened to the public 
last senson. Scaling the loftiest peaks of the 
Alleghenies, of which the Moosic range of 
mountains is composed, are two gravity roads— 
one belonging to the Delaware and Hudson 
CanalCo. andthe othertothe PennsylvaniaCoal 
Co.—which are operated by an ingenious sys- 
tem of inclined planes up and down the moun- 
tains, presenting to the enthusiastic tourist a 
panoramic view of the surrounding country of 
the most fascinating character. 

From Dunmore, Pa., the Penn. Coal Co.'s 
road climbs a hight of 2,100 feet in goinga 
distance of five miles. It extends to Hawley, 
3% miles, and then returns by another route 
back to Dunmore, one mile from Scranton. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s road 
runs from Honesdale to Carbondale (17 miles), 
and back by another route ; so that holders of 
other excursion tickets passing over the Erie 
at Lackawaxen may take advantage of this 
excursion at a small additional expense. 

The construction of the second track is now 
completed along the entire route of this road, 
which will greatly facilitate the transportation 
of passengers and freights. The passenger- 
ears. being run upon a broad-gauge track, 
are delightfully cool and roomy during hot 
weather, which makes this the most popular 
route to and from the West. 


FINE CLOTHING. 

THE large house of Devlin & Co., clothing 
merchants, is now almost as well known 
throughout the country as any other business 
establishment in New York. By general con- 
sent, this firm stands at the very head in its 
special line of business. They have always 
on exhibition and sale an immense stock of 
seasonable oods, adapted to the wants of all 
classes, embracing all the new fabrics and 
Styles in the market ; also a general stock of 
gentlemen’s furnishing goods, such as shirts, 
gloves, underclotuing, dressing-gowns, etc. 
This tirm is very popular as extensive manu- 
facturers of military and firemen’s clothing. 
Orders from any distant portion of the coun- 
try for any of these goods will go into safe 
hands and always have the very best attention. 


ET 
THE LAST OPPORTUNITY. ‘a 
sue Mr. F. R. Pierson, the horticul- 
turiet his ie;rarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
makes a special offer to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT who have delayed the purchase 
of their garden-plants this spring until now. 
The prices will be found very low and the 
stock first class in every respect. The enter 
prise of Mr. Pierson in this respect is ace 
worthy, and he should be paeceion® in the 
same liberal spirit in which the offer is made. 
If any of our readers are yet in one, of spring 
Jants, they should send their order in at once, 
‘or this special offer only bo!ds good until the 
15th of June ; and be sure in writing to be care- 
ful in giving addresses, and be explicit, 60 as to 
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SU MMER TRAVELS. 


Now that the hot days of June and July are 
approaching, the summer tourist is thinking 
of the neighborhood of green fields and moun- 
talus, where he can breathe the breath of 
life at something less than 90 to 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. No other state in the Union pre- 
sents more attractions to the tourist than New 
York. 

Starting from New York City, via Hudson 
River Railroad or Albany day-boat line. you ob- 
tain the beautiful views on the river and of 
the far-famed Catckills. Then from Albany 
the routes are varied. 

Mr Joseph Augel, of Albany, N. Y., the 
general passenger agent of the 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL CO.’S ROAD, 


has just placed fn our hands his “Sammer 
Guide,” which ts very interesting as well as 
fostructive reading-matter, and which will be 
sent to any address, free, at the request of our 
readers 

Round Lake ts the first great attraction on 
this road, and is where many religious assem- 
blages take place during the season, The 
dates of meetings, so far as known this 
year, are as follows: Phe National Camp- 
Meeting from June 10th to 224; Snnday- 
school Assembly, from July 1th to 31st; and 
the Troy Conference Camp. Meeting from Sep- 
tember Ist to 13th. Saratoga, which every- 
body has seen or hasan desire to sec, ia but a 
short ride from Round Lake, which, together 
with Ballaton Springs, may be said to com- 
rice one summer resort, with Saratoga for 
we! d yuortera 

This line fa the most direct route to the 
Adirondacks, to Lake George, Lake Cham- 
plain, Ausable Chasm, one of the most curious 
freaks of Nature to be found inthis country 
and which {a well worthya visit. The Thou 
sand Islands are also reached by this road, 
avd direct connections are made with the 
Grand Trunk Rallway for Mostreal and 
points further north, 

THE UTICA AND BLACK RIVER RAILROAD, 
connecting with the New York Central Ruil- 
road at Utica, has also a number of prominent 
resorts along Iteline. The management also 
fssuea summer book, for the guidance of their 
patrons. Trenton Falle fs but half an hour's 
ride by this road from Utiea and should not be 
missed by the tourist passing along the Cen- 
tral. This ia the direct route to the Thousand 
Islands and Ogdensburg, down the St. Law- 
rence River, from Clayton to Montreal. Mr, J 
F. Maynard ts the general superintendent and 
Mr. Theo. Butterfield the general passenger 
agent, either of whom may be addressed at 
Utiea, N. Y.,in regard to excursions, ete., ete 


ROME, WATERTOWN, AND OGDENSAUKROG Ratt 
KOAD, 

This road is also another offshoot from the 
New York Central, at Rome and at Syracuse, 
from which points it makes fast time to 
Watertown, verging off to Cape Vincent, at 
the mouth of Lake Ontario, where, by boat, 
the sail through the ‘Thousand Islands may 
also be taken or a continuation by rall to 
Ogdensburg may be made, thence to Montreal 
via the St. Lawrence River. This road, Ike 
the Utica and Black River, is well equipped, 
and, ar a matter of conventienceor preference, 
it fn only a question of from which direction 
thetravelercomes, Mr. F.A. Van Horneisthe 
general superintendent and has bis head- 
quarters at Watertown, N. Y. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIONS. 

It isthe fashion of the times to decorate 
and make beautiful the home, and « good 
fashion it is, too. Little touches of taste here 
and there add greatly to the enjoyments of 
life, especially when they are made by one’s 
own hands, Unquestionably the most con- 
venient of inventions in modern times for 
this purpose are the Osborn Family Paints. 
They are not an ordinary liquid paint, similar 
to so much now in the market and sold by the 
es but are mixed with pure oil and the 

est Japan only. They contain no water, 
alkali, or benzine, and are put up in attractive 
cans, ready for use. They are absolutely the 
only article of the kind fn the market and 
cominend themselves for their convenience 
and valne. An ingenious adjustable handle 
comes with each amall can, sothat all may use 
{t readily ; and evenchildren can decorate their 
toys with the «'‘mple and beautiful colors above 
described. The coming of spring naturally 
suggests painting and decorating, and people 
canaave money, seeure the best, and be better 
aatiefied by using the Osborn Family Paints 
than by any other manner ever devised. They 
are manufactured by Sherwin, Williams & Co., 
of Cleveland, and sold by merchants tn all 
parts ofthe land. Western dealers are eup- 
plied by John F. Weare & Co., Chicago, and 
tn New Fneland by White & W lev, of Boston. 
Do not fail to trv them, and thne see their 
economical and valuable merits. 


CHEAP TRAVELING 

Tue thousands now planning to go Fast this 
summer—some tothe White Mountains, others 
to the beautiful towns and villages all over 
New England—will find no more comfortable, 
convenient, or economical route thence than 
by the Norwich Boats, Pier No. 40 North Riv- 
er, New York. Everything is done by this 
line that is possible to give every passenger 
entire satisfaction. Splendid palace cars con- 
nect with the boats at New London, going 
thence in all directions. A full night’s rest can 
be obtained on the boats. Comfortable state 
rooms can be had at old prices, first-class table 
apread with every delicacy. and the fare to Bos- 
ton only One Dollar. The readers of Tux In- 
DEPENDENT are assured that our many vears’ 
experience on this line of travel leads us 
to speak as above for their epectal benefit and 
without hint or snerestion from any quarter. 











East shoes, of superior quality, for ladies 
end gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840, Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 
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DRINE, DRINK AND BE WELL. 

THOUSANDS and tens of thousands who visit 
Saratoga every summer know al! about the 
Hathorn Spring. Its refreshfing waters have 
been tested by so many that anything we may 
now #ay may seem unnecessary. But the 
special object of this notice is to call the at- 
tention of other thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who cannot go to Saratoga, on any 
pleasure-secking, rest-seeking, or health-seek- 
ing errand. More need the waters of that 
famous Spring than can go there to obtain 
them. The pressure of business, the cares and 
labors of the farm or workshop, or the ab- 
sorbing duties of the household, or the cost 
of lodgings at those sumptuous ‘hotels, or at 
the most economical of its numerous board- 
ing-houses, forbidsa visit from the Yast ma- 
jority, who would be lifted almost into a nev 
existence if they could go there to drink 
away their bodily infirmities. Now, the next 
best and only thing to be done by all such is 
to send for the waters and drink them at 
home, Write the Hathorn Spring Company 
for an experimental box of four dozen pints 
(say. if you please, we anggested it), and use a 
bottle every morning, an hour before break- 
fast, untilallare gone. You then ean form 
an opinion of the benefits enioyed bv those 
who can spend a whole month or u whole 
summer at Saratoga, the finest watering- 
place, health-getting place, and resting-place 
in the world 





FIREWORKS. 

Fourts oF JuLY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a good time. The young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin wheels; while the old boys, 
aged seventy six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell- ringing, 
and also speeches, and flags, and military dis- 

lay, and martial music (with ‘Yankee 

oodle’’), and——lemonade. Now, We vote for 
the Fourth of July programme adopted by old 
John Adams, which included all these good 
things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted, and 
where ‘‘a good time is coming”’ at ournext cel- 
ebration. And now is thetime to prepare for it. 
A few weeks only will pass away before the 
happy event willbe usheredin. The times are 
better. and it is proper, therefore, to have a 
general jollification. Consider the matter care- 
fully, and thea make out your orders and send 
them to the ‘Unexcelled FireworksC ompany.’ 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled, at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement, elsewhere. 

I 


A CORPORATION that is attracting general 
attention amony the mining companies and 
among those interested in mjning is the Rob- 
ertson Electric Ore Reduction Co., of this 
city, whose principal office is at 58 Broadway. 
The company is capitalized at five million dol- 
lars, divided into two hundred thousand 
shares, of $25 each. The company own a val- 
uable improvement for extracting precious 
metals from ores, Which is by thoroughly de- 
sulphurizing the ore and bringing the precious 
metals toa condition to amalgamate freelv, 
acgrevating the same and freeing it entirely 
from the influence and unton with the base 
metals. Thisis called the Robertson Process 
and it aclves the great problem of extracting 
the precious metals from sulphurets. It con- 
tributes vastly, therefore, to the mining inter- 
ests of the country. The simplicity of the 
process and the great saving of Jabor, as also 
the cheapness with which it can be worked, 
muat certainly recommend it to the thinkine 
public. Licenses for the use of this Process 
are sold by the company 


I 
NEW STYLES IN CARRIAGES. 

Messus. Jas. GooLp & Co.'s new carriages, 
the ** Drawing Room Coach "’ and the “‘ Draw- 
ing-Room Coup«,”’ are becoming very popular, 
and will be driven a great deal this sammer by 
those who desire a light and roomy carriage, 
This concern, it will be remembered, bave 
their manufactory at Albany, N.Y., where they 
make a very fine grade of carriages: and wagons 
for city and country use. Their handsomely 
illustrated catalogue should be in the hands 
of all who intend to purchase. 


Sr. Nicno.as Hore, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments, Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers supetior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


_ BEYOND DISPUTE. 

Tur Union, Port Jervis, N. Y., after nam- 
ing in detail all of Warner’s Safe Remedies. 
says: “That these possess all the remedial 
qualities claimed for them is a matter beyond 
dispute.”’ 











R. W. WELLER, M.D., says: ‘I have used 
your Elixir Bark and Iron (Nichols & Co.'s) in 
my practice, with very satisfactory results. | 
prescribe it in allcases when tonic reme:i--s 
are indicated "* 





FEES OF DOCTORS. 

The fee of doctors is an item that very 
many persons are interested in just at present. 
We believe the schedule for visits is $3.00, 
which would tax a man confined to his bed 
for a year and in need of a daily visit over 
$1,000 a year for medical attendance alone. 
And one single bottle of Hop Bitters, taken in 
time, would save the $1,000 and all the vear's 
sickness.—Jost. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPsia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general detility relieved by 
taking MenamMan’s Pertonizep Bgrer- Tonic, 
‘he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluablein all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary tom- 
—— CaswEL1, HazarpD & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


THE ng a ang of Champlin’s s * Liquid 
Pearl,’’ at Buffalo, N. Y., prepare this cosmetic 
very ‘carefully. They are an old drug-house 
and their preparation is known for its harmless 
and effective character. 


In a low state of the system, as indicated by 
dyspepsia, nervous prostration, loss of appe- 
tite, headache, boils, ete., use Nichols & Co.’s 
Bark and Iron, a safe and effectual remedy. 


— we 
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DIED. 














Axprrson.—At his @esidence, Mass., May 
th, Rev. Rufus Aaseseen, D.D., rt in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
xnown Shoe Stores in thé city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 





HUNT & DUSENBURY., 
ASTOR HOUSE, 


HAVE JUST OPENED AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
OF FINE 


STRAW AND SUMMER HATS. 
A.A. VANTINE & CO. 


WILL OPEN, ON 
THURSDAY NEXT, 


THEIR NEW WARERUOMS, 
WITH A FULL LINE OF 


FANS. . 
FANS. 
FANS. 


PARASOLS. 
PARASOLS. 
PARASOLS. 


asc A LARGE COLLECTION 
URIOS, JUST RECEIV ED 
t x ‘TOKIO” AND “GAELIC. 


827 AND 829 BROADWAY. 








HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss 


AN ELEGANT DRESSING 


LADIES’ BOOTS & SHAFS 








THE MOST RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, BAGS, etc. 


ARE MADE BY 


Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


No. 1 CORTLANDT ST., 
Southwest Corner of Broadway. 
‘“* 556 BROADWAY 
Below PRINCE STREET. 
—NEW B 
ss 622 SIXTH. AVENUE, 
between 36th and 87th Streets. 


[June 3, 1880, 


ee Sadak, we 
A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


SETH C. KEYES. DANIEL T. WILSON. 
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FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS, 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-C a AXLES. 


ANDAU ers, pare 
Rove ius RAETS Waido 
ARTS.” VILLAGE-CAR TR, ete. 
= 372 and 374 BROOME ST. 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE HAMMOCK. 
(Hank’s Patent.) 





—§. CGR” 
Me wittea Hammock in the World that 
will not sag in the middle nor curl around 
the fody 99 
RINK & ALA! Mar LL, Manufacturers. 


Newark Trunk oat ies M3 Fourteenth St., N.Y., and 
Travelers’ Bazaar, 99 LY vail Street, between Front and 


Water Streets, N. 
Steamer Chairs, $2.50. AGENTS WANTED. 


FIRE WORKS, 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite in that 





line for out-door gatherings, even- 
ing processions, the decoration 0) 
publicand private buildings, and 
also for the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibition, at 
the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing 
full information in regard to 
every kind of Fire- Works, Flags, 
etc., sent by Muil, free to all ap- 
plicants, 

Goods will be sufely and careful- 
ly packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 
Country. 


In all cases full particulars must ac- 
company each Order, and the money, by 
Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher of 
“The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to write 
us that we will do exactly as we agree. 

Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


No. 7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 








HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro- Plated Nate, German Silver and Britannt ia Spoons 






Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


(Patented. ] 


The “EASTLAKE.” 





Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Vew York. 
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June 3, 1880.) 























7) CATALOGUEND 5 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS Fon SHOPPING BY MAIL 


At HN WANAMAKE ae 

GRAND DEPOT iy 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Zhe Largest Dry Goods &-Outhttin Hosa 


—_—______- 
SEND YOUR ADDRESS GH POSTAL CARD. 























Venetian Glassware. 


A large invoice Just Arrived from our 
factories in Venice and Murano. 


The invoice also includes the latest styles in 


Mosaic Jewelry, 


Cameos, Sheilwork, Chandeliers, Candelatrits, 
Venetian Finger-Bowls; Champagne, Cordial, 
and Cognac Glasses, Water Services, Ice-Cream 
Plates, ete. A personal examination solicited. 


OLIVIERI & BENNETT, 
791 Broadway, opposite Grace Church 3 
1606 and 101 San Marco, Venice, 





COG-WHEEL 
ice-Cream 
Freezers. 


Torrey’s Door Springs. 
P.&. DUNNE, Manufacturer, 


182 Fulton “treet, cor, toed New York. 








\no rency THE EXERCISE 
which Jewett Md ge om 
ing Perch Cag 
nishes wiil give esith 
and prolong the life of 
your pet canary. It ts 
a pleasure to witness 
the joy and delight to 
Hye Bird in operating 
+ is cage. »ld by 
rade everywhere. 
Rowd for circular. 
Sole manufacturers, 


JOHN 0. JEWETT 


& SONS, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FREDR 
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PERMANENTLY CURES 
M KIDNEY DISEASES 
chiVER COMPLAINTS, 


and Piles. 


*xISNEY. -WORT is adry vegetable com- 
Deundand can besent by mall prepaid. 


Rccouteeralitaadizematieatiien, 
TRY rT Now ?: 
ta Bay it at the Druggists, Price, $1.00, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
(Wil send post paid) = Burlington, Ve. 


BW. MERRIAM & 0, 


577 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 





EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 


KITCHEN FURNITURE, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


rgy 
L7-STOP ORGANS 
Sub bass & Oct. Coupler, box'’d & = "d, only a97. 75. 
New Pianos $195 to $1,600, Before you buy an in- 
strument, be sure to see my Mid-summer Offer, ius 
trated, free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington,N.J. 


IiCKS’S 





KNICKERBOCKER PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, CORNER OF NINTH STREET. 


PE ccsvipecessnximannsroeecretecer 


00d SoU Sees eeeen ss. coenses $6 PER DOZEN. 





Assortment —Style—Quality.; 


RELIABLE GOODS. 


TRAPHAGEN, 


PRICES MODERATE, 
CLOTHIER, 


Junction Third and Fourth Avenues. 





EMPIRE RUBBER PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who have used it. We guarantee it. Send for sample cards 
(furnished free) to the 


Empire Rubber 


Paint Company, 


42 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORE CITY. 
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healing 
Balsams and Cordials of the most healing and soothing 
are so combined with Pine Tree — that the mere breath 
into a dense smoke or 
Neo heat, no ot fan analy os 
its healing power at omee. This treatmen 
everywhere, and h 
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Is a Terrible Disease. 

running down the throat, weak eyes, deafness, loss of voice, 

loss of ae ten ing odors, nasal deformities, and finally 
fi 


mary pedieets are worse than useless, I 


remedi:l agent known to science. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


|For tho week ending ing Friday, May 28th, 1880.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFE] EE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice..... 13 @I7 
Santos, Choice to Best....... itteee 15 (@194 
Padang....... banean ed. <omeoy aewanad 20 @%w 
EE nae wrens sh 244 @25 
SIDS Sidcecicchiccatecccead aauues 14 @18 
OT rrr ree eee: 15 @i7j 
TEA 
Asa + sknteamnaccasancaueenseen 30 @50 
 cckcuseacen' sseenunenae 23 @s0 
Wee ttah WPGRIANS. 0.0.6 cvccccccscsed 2 @T 
DPOOSB TRIE, 6.06 ca cesdtecviweeve 24 @45 
ere Pere eee Te 18 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fairto prime Cuba........... 74@ 7H 
PE: EO MNES 86s cc sccsecd cap anes 9Y@ 9 
So n.000. cktietieewawede H@ — 
POWs csv ccscesscccse 99@ 103 
COABUE AGO. .0nt4009 oncowsede oe» O8@ 09 
Wuiie.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 9M@ 9 
Steam Refined A.......... 83@ 8% 
Extta C...cccscccccveccece KE@ BR 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.........000- coos Th & 
Other grades......... eons T3@ TE 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. 
‘* Boiling Grades.............. 35 @ — 
New Conners, New Crop, Fancy...— @ 64 
“ sé 


Good.. 42 @ 62 


FISH.—Best grades No. 2 Shore Mack- 
erel have sold at $7.50@$8.50. Cod.— 
George’s Bank at $4.75@$5.00. Box Her- 
ring sold at 12@18 cents for large and 22 for 
Scaled. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@$2.25: Deakin’s 
$1.25@$1.85; Washington's, $1.30@$1.35; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall's, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.20@$1.25; and other brands, $1@ 
$1.10; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 22@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25 


Lisbon, 20@22; Inagua, 82@35; Ragged 
Island, 30@35—uxll less 24 per cent. cash. 
rr 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.— We quote 44@4j4 cents for Pot 
and 6@64 for Peart. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


FLowur: 
ey TH cnnsevssesice $3 25 @ $4 40 
WP Bi cto decseersecess 24 @ 850 
Superfine ..... gictdrscccess 350 @ 400 
State Extra Brands....... 395 @ 42 
State Fancy Brands....... 4W@ 455 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 400 @ 425 
Miunesota Clear.......... 450@ 5 55 
Minnesota Straight........ 550@ 740 
Minnesota Patents........ 62 @ 800 


Winter Wheat Seconds... 450 « 4 75 
Good to Choice 8.W. Ex. 45 @ 460 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O0., Mich. 515 @ 5 35 


Ohio, Ind., and ill. Super. 360 @ 440 
O. Ked Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 450 @ 475 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 515 @ 6 40 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 550 @ 5 75 
St. Louis Single Extras... 515 @ 58 

8t. Louis Double Extras.. 540 @ 5 60 


St. Louis Triple........... 580 @ 600 


Genessee Extra Brands... 515 @ 5 25 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 625 @ 8 25 
White Wheat, Michigan... 515 @ 5 40 


City Mills, for West Indies 540 @ 6 00 


City Mills, for Eurgpe.... 420 @ 4 50 
SOUTHERN FLourR: 
NO. B.rcccccccccscsesveuss $2 50 @ 83 40 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 39 @ 610 
Richmond....... oe000e0e0 465 @ 640 
Rre Four: 
Roi svchctecsesecks $4 80 @ $4 8 
Pennsylvenia .........++.+ 440@ 400 
Corn MEAL: 
IE, . c ceteeadesrennen $2 50 @ $3 00 
Br@ndywine .........+..+- 315 @-— 
Prize Medal ..........+-+- —— @ 3800 
GRAIN 
WaHeat 
EES ne Pe $i 17 @ $1 30 
aces cdexemina, dom 137@ 184 
ea 126@ 138 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 111 @ 121 
BpriGg...c.ccccccscccoeces 111@ 12 


Rc civantiibbiihandsose — 52 @— 555 

Ungraded.................. — 50 @— 54 

Yellow ....cccceeeve PY. — 57 @— 62 

ee SS sn apiaeh coves = 56 @— 57h 
Oats: 

WIG occ ccccccsscarcecces = BQ 48 

CBICRBO 0.00022 s0cccccccccee — 4 @- 46 


New York .......-+ss+0.-06 — 48 @=— 46 


Brans anv Peas: 


Mediums........... Cecevcese 140 @— — 
Marrows....... €o 06d oBe Shits -10@16 
POR a sscvecnckmesnsnatater 160 @ 16 
White Kiduey ............++ 170 @1 7% 
Red Kidney ....cccce ccccace 145 @ 1 55 
BIG occa dbececckocdecchod 210 @22 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
rere foe 50 @6i1 20 
Extra Prime.. otcece @ 950 
Family........ jorcsavesdwe 13 25 @ 12 75 
Bacon: 
WTR ccvpeed c00cescesed $6 75 @86 95 
asc ccccesccecveccecevese 6 70 @ 6 90 
Cur MFats: 
Smoked Hams ..........+.+08 — 94@— 11 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —6@— 7 
Smoked Strips........... oe —~7@ 8 
Larp: 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $6 92 @ 6 95 
Ris erarvceaiasahd ieetees 6 90 @— — 
Refs 08.20. ccccoccccccccesss 72 @7 40 


HAY.—We quote Shipping, 75@80 cents, 
Prime to Fancy Timothy, 95@$1.10; Medi- 
um, 80@85; Clover, 65@70; Salt, nominal. 
Straw continues firm and wanted, We quote 
Long Rye $1.05@$1.15; Short do., 65@70 
cents; and Oat, 55««60 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Choice grades 
Beef Cattle sales were at 8§@10 cents for 
medium and choice Steers, to dress 56@57 
Ibs. to the gross cwt.; and 103@10% for 
selected stock, to dress 57 lbs. Milch 
Cows.—Sales of common to fair were made 
at $30@$45. Calves.—The range for all 
kinds was 3}@64 cents. Lambs.—Sheared 
Sheep sold at 4@6; cents and Lambs 
64@8 cents. There is little or no inquiry 
for Live Hogs, 


WOOL, 
Piemttoans F 00 BEE cca caccncsascoccess 48@55 
Ps i.cn'sbe6saeetendeeebehbantehnen's 80@47 


CODON o:6s.0.000casnvecnscesqccepecssas 18@88 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUT ‘TER 
State, Creamery. fair to choice ........ 1 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..18 @20 
Ginte, tube, infested... .ccccesiscoceces 17 @18 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 16 @17 
Western, Factory, fairto good........11 @15 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy......... ecocccces 124@14B 
Stute, Factory, goodtofine............ 114@124 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 114@12 
Weatern, Factory, fairto prime....... 9 @ll 
EGGS. 
Long Islaud, New Jersey, and near-by = 13 
State and Pennsylvania............... 1 @11% 
Western and Canadiav............... 0 @11 
POTATOES. 
POOTIOSS. 2. cccccccere 000deoesee 1 00 @1 40 
BEE TER. oc vcccccccessesee. cee 150 @— — 
Barly Rose... .ccocs-seccccessss 1 2 @1 3O 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 7 @& 
Apples, Wester®...... cccccccccccccccs 7 @7 
Apples, Southere. ......cccccscccvocces 6 10 
Peaches, Peoled........... paenea weal 9 @16 
Peaches, Unpeeled................... 6 @7 
DORSRORIINS...... + 00000890 coseecdes .. None. 
Pe. scecas 2 EE Pp Re TLE 17 @18 
SEEDS. 
Clover, Western.......... # b.— O1@— 7 
Clover, New York State........ — 7 x 
eee bush. 2 60 @ 2 65 
CRBATYs oe. ccccececvoccosocs 170 @2 15 
mone, VOTER. 00002 0ccccrcccce 1 20 -- 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 150 @1 8 
Liuseed, Calcutta...... # 56 lbs. 2 30 @Q— — 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
ee Per Ton 
Guano, Peruy’ nD, rectified, 9. v ¢ c. 69 00 @70 00 
** 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanaye 
ee 53 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime...... 87 00. (@40 00 


Lister Bros. ‘Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00 (#35 00 
Bone Flour.........36 00 (@39 00 


" Bone Meal..........34 00 @36 5) 

” Ground Bone.......31 00 @33 50 

va Crescent Bone...... 27 5 @ae 00 
Homestead ey ees 

(Michi arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 

Banner Raw Bone Flour ~ 

(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

than car-load.........---.-+++ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 28 00 oe 00 
‘* dissolved, hi +o +++++26 00 @28 00 
German Potash’ init..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs. ea 77 @8 0 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
SOO Tie nc n:0 + 06d 0 040'r0 mee +00 4 i) @ 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per inpabemagan — @ 23% 
Chas. H. North & Co. " Animal 
Dust Fertilizer.............- 8 00 
Baugh’s Special for Potatoes.... 25 00 
‘ & ‘* Tobacco.... 36 00 
“ ‘Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
PROCS 2.0.00 cccccccerccccccncs 25 00 








W’Ss INDIGO 
Best quay Mey WASH BLUR 8 E and optic ‘hberal measure 
233 North a. Street, Street, Philadelphia. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types eee cn Rees Cabinets, Chases, 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 








Ungraded.......s.sssee00e. — OQ & 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Furnishing Dep't fr Lats, Nise and Chen, 


Ladies’ Piain and Embroidered White Mus- 
lin Suite; Ladies’ Swiss, Linen, Lawn, and 
Cambric Suits; Ladies’ Wrappers of White 
and Colored Muslins; Misses’ Embroidered 
Muslipv and Piqué Suits; Misses’ Sacques 
and Ulsters; French Piqué and Muslin 
Wash Hats and Caps for Children. Woven 
and Flannel Bathing Suits for Ladies, 
Zephyr Corsets, Paniers, etc. French and 
Domestic Underwear of every description, 
in sets and singly. 


BROADWAY & [9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


HOSIERY. 

A Novelty just Opened. Boys’ and Girls’ 
Real Balbriggan Hosiery, with double 
knees. Colors; Cardinal, Navy Blue, and 
Seal Brown. Gentlemen's Fancy Silk, 
Fancy French Lisle, and Real Balbriggan 
Half Hose. Gauze, Silk, Cashmere, and 
Merino Undershirts and Drawers. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 








Financial, 


SPECULATION IN LAND GRANTS 


WE have come at last to see the land- 
grant business overdone. When Mr. Jef.- 
ferson purchased of Napoleon I the im 
mense territory stretching between the 
Gulf, the Northern Lakes, and the Pacific 
Ocean, for ten millions, it was hailed as a 
master-stroke of realestate speculation; 
but it was hardly then discerned that it 
would turn out to bea source of corrup- 
tion and a plague to our institutions. So 
enormous a domain was to be got into the 
hands of the people somehow. Not con- 
tent with giving farms as bounties to old 
soldiers, they were offered to whoever 
would settle and improve them. Then 
came the era of land-zrants to railroads. 
The Ilinois Central and Mobile and Ohio 
companies were granted land enough to 
have built their roads three or four times 
over. Next followed prodigious grants to 
the several, Pacific railroads along the 32d, 
B5th, 42d, and 48th parallels of latitude, 
some of them approaching in extent Eu- 
ropean empires. Such was the urgency 
for the first road to the Pacific that, in ad- 
dition to the lands, a loan of bonds was 
made, from military and national consider- 
ations, soas to insure its rapid completion 
It was opened five years ahead of the stip- 
ulated time, and the bonds advanced (then 
regarded as a gift) are in process of cancel- 
lation by services and bya sinking fund 
fed out of the net earnings, 

The success of the pioneer Pacific Rail- 
road led to further imitations, except that, 
instead of bonds, double the quantity of 
lane. (25,600 acres) per mile was granted to 
the other three corporations—the Northern 
Pacific, Atlantic and Pacific, and Texas 
Pacific—with the condition that they should 
be completed in specified times, now 
lapsed or soon to be so. 

This action, no doubt, stimulated the 
construction of railroads far beyond the 
real requirements of our population, and 
intensified the financial crash of 1878. The 
good crops here and scant crops in Europe 
have started another period of very active 
railroad building. It needs no stimulation 
from the political organization, as the laws 
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of trade have been pushing out new roads, 
even in the Far West, quite fast enough 
for safety, without the impetus of Govern- 
ment bounty. At such a moment Congress 
is asked to ‘‘extend” the grants to the 
Northern and the Texas Pacific Compa- 
nies. ‘‘ Revive” would bea more proper 
term to employ, because these grants were 
made conditional upon a specified comple- 
tion of the work 

Ought Congress to renew these land- 
grants? The committees to which the 
subject was referred have, after much im- 
portuning, recommended that to the North- 
ern Pacific, but seem disposed to dodge the 
approval of the Texas Pacific, for the very 
obvious reason that the greater part of the 
land-grant from the United States already 
has a road built through it on the same 
general route by anot!ier company, without 
any aid, which company promises (and is 
rapidly making good its avowal) to com- 
plete within eighteen months its road 
throughout the length of this disputed 
grant, from San Francisco to El Paso, on 
the Rio Grande. All motive for granting 
public lands is thus removed. The very 
work they are designed to aid is done, or 
soon will be, without aid. 

Some insight may be had into the true 
purposes of these efforts by an examination 
of the bills as reported from the Senate 
Committee, That of the Northern 
Pacitic has a provision that it may acquire, 
by purchase or otherwise, lines of road 
built, orto he built, along the prescribed 
route and take the lands the same as if 
built by that Company. It turns out that. 
in fact, another company is actually at 
work building some 150 or 200 miles of 
that line in Oregon without any lands, 
an this provision is merely a legislative 
lever to either compel the more enterpris- 
ing company to sell out or consolidate, if, 
indeed. such an arrangement has not al- 
ready been made. This is speculation at 
the expense of the public domain, and not 
the assistance upon which grants were 
originally made. 

Very naturally, the Texas Pacific people 
complain at this discrimination against 
them in this respect. They, too, would 
like to Lave 25,600 acres of Jand per mile 
alongside a road constfucted by somebody 
else; if not to serve as a threat of parellel- 
ing the road at the public expense, at least, 
as 2 something to sell out as a premium for 
not having built the road before, as re- 
quired. To this complexion have we come, 
at last, that land-grants are now demand- 
ed of the Government not to insure the 
rapid building of roads through them, but 
to impede or embarrass the more enterpris- 
ing companies; not as rewards for energy, 
but as bounties to favorites for not con- 
structing them. 

Can there be a doubt as to what is the 
duty of Congress in the premises? The 
people will applaud it if it will make no 
more grants of public land, and take steps 
that all unearned grants shall fall back 
into the public domain as fast as the terms 
expire. The roads across the Continent 
by the 32d and 35th parallels are now being 
rapidly pushed to completion without 
lands, and there is no doubt that the North- 
ern Pacific will soon be finished, with the 
proceeds of lands already earned and with- 
out other aid. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has devel- 
oped no particular change in the trade 
movement. All markets have been quiet, 
with no great fluctuation in prices, while 
the tendency in most cases is still in buy- 
ers’ favor. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.——The 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, in his 
tenth monthly statement for the current 
fiscal year,of the imports and exports of 
the United States, states that the excess of 
imports or of exports of merchandise, 
stated in specie values, was as follows: 
Month ended April 30th, 1880 (excess of 
imports), $3,850,648; month ended April 
30th, 1879 (excess of exports), $12,205,761; 
ten months ended April 30th, 1880 (excess 
of exports), $155,241,372; ten months end- 
ed April 30th, 1879 (excess of exports), 
$241,477,822; twelve months ended April 
80th, 1880 (excess of exports), $178,425,716; 
twelve months ended April 30th, 1879 (ex- 








cess of exports), $272,269,969. The excess 
of imports or of exports of gold and silver 
coin and bullion was as follows: Month 
ended April 30th, 1880 (excess of imports), 
$725,648; month ended April 30th, 1879 
(excess of imports), $2,452,655; ten months 
ended April 30th, 1880 (excess of imports), 
$76,296,825; ten months ended April 30th, 
1879 (excess of exports),-$2,356,560; twelve 
months ended April 80th, 1880 (excess of 
imports), $73,951,944; twelve months end- 
ed April 30th, 1879 (excess of exports), 
$5,270,647. 

The imports of dry goods for the week 
were $1,845,908, and of general merchan- 
dise, $8,136,589, making a total of $9,982,- 
497. The imports of specie for the week 
were $56,412. 

The domestic exports for the week were 
$8,859,558. The exports since Jan. Ist, 
this year, reach $142,659,603, against $121,- 
124,285 in 1879 ‘and $133,702,070 in 1878. 

MONEY MARKET.—The supply of 
loanable funds has continued in excess of 
the demand, and rates on call ranged from 
3 to Spercent. The demand for commer- 
cial paper continues good. We quote 60 to 
90-day indorsed dry goods bills receivable, 
5/@54; four-months acceptances, 5}@54: 
and good single names, four to six months 
to run, 54@64. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
strong and closed at 99% to 994. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way securities active and irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull but 
firm, closing at 4.864 for 60 days and 4.893 
for demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 3-16, selling 5-16 
prem.; Charleston, buying %4 prem., 
selling } prem.; New Orleans, commer 
cial 100 prem., bank 250 prem.; St. 
Louis, par; Chicago, closed; Boston, hol- 
iday. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8817. We 
quote: 


Rar SIIVOE...... secccccccccscccce seccscess 114% «114% 
Trade Dollars............csececeeceeeeeeeees 14 WK 
Halves an’ Quarters. ........0.-sseeeeees- 99% ~=—s par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes............-....... o0'g par. 


THE STOCK MARKET was feverish 
and unsettled during the early part of the 
week. The transactions were unusually 
large, but prices declined 1 to 18} per cent. 
The entire list shared in the depression; 
but the decline was most markedin the 
coal shares, Erie, the Grangers, and the 
Southwestern stocks. Subsequently there 
was a marked improvement, anda recovery 
of 1 to 15 per cent. followed, New Jersey 
Central, Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern, Delaware and Hudson, Pacific Mail, 
the Grangers, and the Southwestern shares 
leading the movement. In the final deal- 
ings there was some reaction, the market 
closing weak. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 


Open. High Low Clos 
fng. eat. eat, ing. 





Albany and Susquehanna... 104 106 104 106 
American Dist. Tel........... 704 77 76% 75 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 87% BT «(84 S534 
Roston Air Line pf........... @ 4 “0 38 
Rur., C. R., and Northern.... 50 NA 50 53 
Canada Southern.......... 50% «55 4834 5214 
C., Co, C., AME I... 2. cece eeee - 6 68 61 6454 
Chicegoand Northwestern... 9144 O14 881g 8% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 106% 107% 106 107% 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... 71 71% 66'g 603%, 
Chic., Mil,and St. Paul, pf..100 100% 98 100 
Chic., St. P., & Minm.......... 484 4844 4a 
c.,R.L, and Pacific .......... 188 866180144 187 189 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 115 117% 118% 115% 
Ohicago and Alton.......... - 10546 106 §=10BKg 105% 
Chicago and Alton, pf....... _ —- oo 
Chie., St. L., and N. O........ 23 23 5 
c., C., and Ind. Cen .......... 10% «12 10% «11% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh...1/2 112 112 112 
Consolidation Coal..........- - - — 2% 
Ches. & Ohio... .......-++s00++- 15% 16% 15 15 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... _ _ oul 224 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........+-+ _ — oo 16 
Caribou M.........-ceeeeseeees MW WM Me By 
Cent. Arizona M..... «+++. B44 OOKOC«*S BM 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 74% 7614 6814 7314 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 63% 674 
Express—Adams.........-..-- 112% 112% 112% 111% 
American...... _ - a 554 
United States...... — _ je 415% 
Wells, Fargo &Co.10 105 105 104% 
Ble... .c.csceceeese seve oe coos 354 S54 «90% «(88% 
Erie, pf... .ccceeecees cocreerees bd 47 51% 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 2% «2% «28% BS 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf....<. 68% 70 6354 67% 
Homestake Mining........... 30 31 MW 
Houston and Texas........... be} 6 a4 a4 
eeeececeececees 108 «= 10B4G 10034 102 
Louisville and Nashville..... 120 «12144 120 120% 
Lake Shore........---.----+++ 101% 101%G «YT = 87% 
Lake Erie and West.......... a «CO 224 
Little Pittsburgh...... ....... mm om «6 8 
Michigan Central............. 7%; 8 . 7% 
Morris and Essex....... eecess 10545 107 «361101 = «105 










scdiemmienensiniaiiademets Saruinianiiomentennat 
M., K., and Texas.:........... 8044 S04 28 20 
Metropolitan Elevated....... 0644 96% 93 4 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 14 144 «18% «8 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf......... 84 Of 6% 8 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pfd......... 444 %% @& 6 
N.Y. Central.......... socccee 124% 196 182% 1941 
N. F.Cemtral.......-cceceseres 6236 68% 46 56% 
N, Y.,N. H., amd Hartford... — a — 160 
eet ee Serre 112% 115 118% 115 
Northern Pacific......... 214 2 20  &3% 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 42 60 8G a 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis... 664 664% 62 - 
New Central Coal............ 2246 22% Wy sh 
Ohio and Mixs.............+. « % 2634 23 25% 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 6 i 8 T% 
Ontario Silver.......... coves. SIM SB4Q SIM 8B" 
Oregon NaV.........++05 cooese 106 «110 10H“ — 
Pacific Mail........ ssesccccese SIM SO% 20% 81K 
PAMEEAG.. .. cccc0censesestesioce 17 170 1% = 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 119 119 lio 6119 
Phila. and Reading.......... 10% 22% 17% «99194 
Quicksilver Mining........... 10 10 % 0% 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 53 3s «6 _ 
Renseelaer and Saratoga.... 118 118 118 — 
St. L., Alton, and T. H....... — = - 38 
St. Louis and Iron Mtm....... 413g 4146 S4g 87% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 31 31 20 630 
®t Louis and San Fran., pf.. 423% 424 88% 48 
St. Louis andS. Fran., 1st pf.. 63 65 co 64 
Sutro Tunnel................. 1% 4 1% = 
St. Paul & Sloux City........ 36 87% 3 86 
St. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 73 3 2 7 
Standafd Mining....... - 23 98% Mig 97 
Union Pacific.... +» 839% 87% Bolg Big 
Western Union....... auneneue 96 96 80% 90% 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 30 3144) «6264 80 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... ip a) Mb ae | 
Central Pacific...........0... 63 06 6 668 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 26% 27 2 26% 
RN Eiircwtcacinckesvsccondes 2% 2 Uy 24 


A bill was filed on Monday in the clerk’s 
office of the Circuit Court of the United 
States of the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania, against the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad Company and Reading Coal 
Company by Moses Taylor, of New York, 
as plaintiff, asking that a receiver or re- 
ceivers of said railroad and coal companies 
be appointed, with such power and author- 
ity in regard to the preservation and use 
of the same as to the court shall seem best 
adapted to protect and promote the in- 
terests of all persons having any interest 
therein. F. B. Gowen, F. A. Caldwell, 
president Fidelity Trust Company, and E. 
M. Lewis, president Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Bank, were appointed receivers. 
The business of the lines of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company east of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie for April, 1880, as com- 
pared with the same month in 1879, shows 
an increase in gross earnings of $858,344 
and an increase in net earnings of $464,554. 
The four months of 1880, as compared with 
the same period in 1879, show an increase 
in gross earnings of $2,480.126 and an in- 
crease in net earnings of $1,394,541. All 
lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the 
four months of 1880 show a surplus over 
liabilities of $1,291,454, being a gain over 
the same period in 1879 of 1,238,671. 
RAILROAD BONDS were active. In 
the late dealings Erie cons. 2ds declined 
from 84% to 835%, rallied to 844, and react- 
ed to 833; do. funded fives fell off to 79. 
Jersey Central cons. declined to 100, and K. 
T. 2ds to 54g. Ches. and Ohio firsts rose 
to 64 and R. W. and Og. firsts to57. North- 
west consol. sold at 122, Great Western 
firsts at 110, Canada Southern firsts at 893, 
and Michigan Central consol. 7s at 117. 
STATE BONDS were quiet. Louisiana 
consols were steady at 46. N.C. funding 
act of 1868 sold at 104 and S. C. non-funda- 
ble at 24@3. Missouri 6s of 1886 sold at 
1074 and Dist. Col. 3-65s at 954. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS were firm and 
higher. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 


Bia. Asked. 
Cnitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 1 105 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 104 105 
United States sixes, 1881, i - 1 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 1 1 
Tinited States eee. . ¥ 
United States fives. 1881, cqupon...... 
UnitedStates 454s. 1891, registered loot 1 
United States 434s, 1891. coupon....... 110% 11 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 100 1 
United States fours, 1907. coupon..... 108 1 
United States currency sixes, 1895... 126 - 
United States currency sixes, = ss 4 oo 
Unies currency sixes, 1898.... 127 - 


United States currency sixes. 1800... 127 on 

The following letter was received at th 
Sub-Treasury in this city on Thursday: 

‘« Sir :—I am not satisfied with the prices 
that the Department bas been compelled to 
pay for the bonds recently purchased, and 
am disposed to extend the call for bids to 
the 4s and 44s, which at market rates will 
pay the Government a better intercst. I 
have no fear but that Congress will provide 
means for the payment of the bonds as 
they mature, ond om quite sure the hope of 
the holders of bonds that they will run 
longer than maturity is unfounded. , 

“You will, therefore, please give notice 
that next Wednesday, and every Wednesday 
thereafter until further notice, the Depart- 
ment will receive bids for the four and 





four-and-a-half per cent. bonds of tLe Uni. 
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June 3, 1880.] 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











. 
ted States, as well as for those of the de- 
scription heretofore purchased. 
“* Very respectfully, 
*‘Joun SHERMAN, Secretary.” 























THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
gain of $2,208,475 in surplus reserve, the 
nks now holding $16,128,450 above legal 
uirements. 
e following is the statement in detail: 
Average Average Depos- 
Names of Loans of ‘a other 
nk. and Dis. Specie. Tenders. than U. S. 
New York.. $8,820,000 ¢2.552, $808,000 $9,435, 
hattan. 5,743,000 1,825,600 215,700 5,190,100 
Merchants’. 7.207900 2,239,000 370,500 4.058.700 
x 6,461 600 543.000 664,000 4.873.000 
Union....... 4,248 100 808,600 284.000 3.547.300 
Amerieg.... 7,618 800 2,181.400 428.600 5,066.000 
sess 3,060,000 728,000 276,000 2.9968.90~ 
Cal cadbeate 7,330 000 4,568,400 248,000 10,191 200 
Tradesmen’s 3.024.600 332.800 120.100 1,981,100 
Fulton...... 1.717.800 187.700 186.300 1,258,800 
Che -- 12,056,500 2,812,200 895,400 11.741 100 
Mer. Exch.. %.725,200 613.600 830,800 $09 100 
( tinNa 4,19°,°00 648.800 158.700 2.450.700 
vtch.&Dro. 1.415.200 245,100 51.500 1,230,100 
{'chs.&Tra 931,000 11 205,000 958.000 
wich. 961,300 195,500 848 800 
uf. 2.850.400 S22. 280.800 2.195.400 
Sev'nth W’d 824.300 186,600 87,000 824.900 
M’teofN-Y. 3,431 500 494,100 200500 2731,490 
mer. =. 14.912,000 3,914,000 1,018.09 10,.728.000 
Commerce.. 11,305,200 6,438,100 1,392,100 11,440,100 
J ee OE - 5,251,100 628,800 379.100 4,008 300 
Mercan . 3.569900 332.700 439.600 826,800 
2,169,300 248,000 298,600 ,065 400 
public... 5,714400 564.200 315,800 8.554.600 
Chatham... %,327.600 460.000 834,200 1,495 800 
People’s.... 1,34%.300 44.600 118,300 214,400 
North Am.. 2,249 800 158,000 140,000 1,088.00° 
lanover... 7.4 1,161,800 605,700 7,144 200 
rving...... 2,61 848100 964300 B.430 310 
Metropoli’n 11,0% 2,239,000 1 892.000 11,842,000 
Citizens’... 1,771.800 273,500 274,60 834,700 
N M..... 2,230.900 172.900 138900 2.088 Kon 
Market..... 9.477.700 482.800 85R00 1'999'900 
St. Nicholas 1.993.500 305.800 124.200 1'683'700 
Lea. 3,373,000 642.300 190,000 3,380,000 
Corn .. 4,050,700 _ 218,000 141.000 2'644'300 
Continental 5,189,700 1,138.200 $80,400 5,386 '700 
Oriental.... 1,488,700 29,200 240,000 853.200 
@..... 2,895.800 610,000 180,000 2,167.0 
Imp. & Tra.. 17,853,500 4,222,000 1,008,300 19,342.20 
aes coos 13,203,700 %,989.500 1.984.600 16,288 200 
ke.As 801,900 163.200 67 800 671,100 
North River 842,400 30,100 153.900 974.200 
Fast River.. 100 70,600 105,700 682.700 
Fourth Na.. 15,298,900 2,721,800 1,271,800 14,4999 
Cent.Na.... %,181,000 639,000 957.000 040.000 
Becond Na.. 2.759.000 550.000 219.000 83.000 
Ninth Na... *%°"4,000 408.000 452.300 3.806 200 
First Na.... 12 "3.300 2°56.800 657.900 13,201.c0n 
Third Na... 7 ‘.700 2.0°029090 487.500 8.566.200 
N.Y.N.Ex. 13.7300 1130°0 97.400 984.000 
Bowery Na. 1,425,200 49.000 201.000 1.140.000 
N.Y.Co.... 1,882'200 22.100 $77,700 11472 500 
Ger. Amer.. 296.700 350.800 101.200 1 990 a" 
Chase Na... 2.875.400 625.500 178.990 2,897 aan 
Fifth Ave... 1,471,500 8600 488° 1.451 200 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 

Mau Ley 


seevesees o- ae x74 Inc. 
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BANK STOCKS were quiet. 
latest quotations were as follows: 











Bid. Asked Bid. Asked 

America... 145 Mechanics’..... — 
Amefican Ex. 14M 116 Mech. Bkg. Ass. ont —_ 
Chase B’ Mech’ & Tr'd’s. _ 
93 

101 

nAm’n. — 120 

Imp. & "rrad's = 101 
eanetten. . -- 181 

Market 








FINANCIAL. 
BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 
G00D PAYING INVESTMENT, 


WE OFFER 


THE FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
OF THE 


Herr York, Woodhaven & Rockarray 


RAILROAD CoO. 
Interest Seven Per Cent. Per Annum, 
payable ee, | Ist yo July Ist,in New 

City. 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1909. 
Total Amount of Issue.......§1,000,000 

Of which amount less than one-half remain 
unsold. 

This road will be completed by June Ist, 
and will control the entire railroad travel from 
New York to Rockaway Beach, where the fin- 
est seaside resort in the world is then to be 
opened to the public. 

The running time from New York to Rock- 
away will be but 25 minutes and the road and 
its appointments are of the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and accrued 
interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars and in- 
formation at our office, 


FISK & HATCH, 


Ne. 5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


YOUMANS, 


HATTER. 
Down Town Branch, 
104 Broadway, 


NEAR WALL STREET. 


—————_—_ 
For Wew Terms fer 1880 
see page 25. 











utr W! 11S BROADWAY au ¥. i 


(Chartered under the Laws of the State of New York.) 
MILTON 8S. LATHAM, President. 
Cc. T. CHRISTENSEN, Treasurer. 
R. W. LEAVITT, Secretary. 


This cupeatention is now ready for business and 
— its all 


services on reaso! terms transac. 
rtaining to MINING INTERESTS, such pe | 
cane y and bat ge of funds, LA Eveis 
transfer of s and the paymen' = 
Special attention yt to ‘to consigumenta 2 bullion. 


American Mining Stock Exchange. 


(Under the auspices of the Mining Trust Company.) 
EXCHANGE ROOMS AND OFFICES, 
No. 63 Broadway, New York. 

This Exchange will be opened on Tuesday, June 18th. 
on STOCK LIST and SECURITIES 
to seeatve and act upon my 
TES desiri ve their 
Exchange. 


the Comm 

Appiteations will be received fora a number 
of non monthly tickets of admission, 
without ¢ the | privilege of the floor. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


KINDS ON HAND AND 
sev irr 86 4, a> EXCHANGED. 
n 
on ees 
P. POTTER, President. 


RAILROAD LANDS 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The attention of all heads of families or others con- 
templating gotng West is called to the extraordinary 
offers now being made by 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Co., 








IN THEIR SAL OF Cc ARMIN 
tP, FRU IT A rohnle eh TARDS 
YING GA DS ACEN AD 

in Stanisla’ “9° 


face ~ San Bernerding, San’ Dice hy hen ito, Yon. 


i id Santa Ci Counties, # “ites are UNEX-~- 
ce L Lin dius cup TIVENESS OF A Le 
te c re ARKET, A 

CLUDE THE 
BEST WHEAT, FRUIT, GRAZING, 
VINEYARD, AND TIMBER 
LANDS IN AMERICA! 


and are adapted to all peepee 3 fitable agricul- 
ture, and may be had 1 acres or Ay one 


ehity te to the main 





for from £25 30 to $20 
acre for speculative purposes. 

Almost everywhere throughout the counties ny ne 
named no suow and only an occasional frost that d 
no harm is ever seen. re is really NO WINTER 
WEATHER in Southern California, and not one home 
in one hundred ever has a fire,except for culinary 
fm The summer weather never op ive, 

m the Eastern and Southern States, while the 

nights are cool the oy round. 

In Santa San Benito, Monterey, Stanislaus, 

Merced, Fresno, are, and Kern the staples a! 
wheat, e% barle ey, 


and wool, which are produced 
tion, All kinds be fruits and ae 
h tion ; cotton, 
are extensively 


ity. eles, 
-_S are ie all 


lemon, and 3,000 o 000 4 
ing vines. The lands along the Colorado River 
st the mouth of the Danube or the 
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THE “MOHAVE _ 


MINING AND MILLING COMPANY. 
Mineral Park and Cerbat, Mohave Co., Arizona. 


Organized 


wnder the Laws of the State of New York. 


Capital, $1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares, at $10 each. Stock Non-Assessable. 
OFFICERS: 


EDWARD M. CLARK, Pre wm. 
RICHARD W. 6. MERINGTON, Secreta 


Dz. Ven egy Treas. 


nie or GEORGE CLENDON, mF. Z. Sup’t. 
~+ : National Park Bank. 


OFFICES IN “NEW WwW YORK, 
Equitable Building, Broadway. 


peepesty ot & of this Company bom gy a of tne hy —— gold 


The 
Baden, covert fifths of a mile of 


of turee hundred 


being raplaly developed, and ore is now ‘being. extencted fro 
jollars per 


ton for the who! 
this one 


nd silver mines, the Louis and the Badon 
— of rema: kably high grade. The mines are 
e main vein which gives an average value 


width of two feet. “wi thin the next sixty days an ore body 
worth overa milton dollars ape milling value will be 


exposed and ready for reduction into bullion from 


The four silver mines controlled by the Company in the adjoining district of Cerbat have been extensively 


worked for several 


two hundred dollars to the ton. The velopmi 





years, and have supplied a ft quent of ore, whose actual milling value has ex 


tly made by the Lamy -y 2h. Saperinconeey’ in one 


of the four mines, at the depth of one hundred feet, indicate that an aver: 
be obtained. Ore ii million dollars in 





ding 10. 


sh 
value is now actually w within. re reach in ‘nie section of the 





Com 7 [ow ay? - 

mill mpany is abou two t dollars in bullion day, 
a cost, liberally ik ie; of three eakent 2. follars, aeaine @ surplus po to spay monthly aividveds 
of fifty cents per share, for an indefinite period, on the Company’ 's very low capitalizatio: 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00. 


For further information, prospectuses, etc. apply at the Company's Offices, No. 


120 BROADWAY. 





BROWN BROTHERS &CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


sVAILADRLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





Buy and Sell on ( omamascon uit stocks and 
Bonda dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


AU of the Securities of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Bought and Sold 
at Best Rates. 


__Entorest Allowed on Deily Balances. 
ROBERTSON ELECTRIC 
Ore Reduction Company. 


Organized under ee of the State of New York. 
Capital Stock, ton: Patty 200,000 shares; par value, 
i hata and 


SS 
sama 9 F. SEAMAN, 8 avd Tr 
This Company is now pre sell licenses tor 
the use of their process, which 4 4 all classes of 
rebellious and refractory ores, except those contain- 
ing lead, at acostof $8 perton. All infringements 
upon the patents owned by the Gompany will be 
promptly prosecuted. 


Principal office, Rooms 28 and 24 No. 58 Broadway 
New York. 


KANSAS CITY, 
BURLINGTON, AND SANTA FE 


RAILWAY COMPANY'S 


First Mortgage Bonds. 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Oo. Trustee. 


These bonds have thirty years to run and bear seven 
res oe. er payable semi enmually in the City of 


Sinkin yuna of a r cent. of the gross earnings 
pat ast wlth h 1885, for the redemption of 
Issued atthe rate of 15,000 per mile of completed 
road. Proceeds for extension of line from Burl ngton 
to — and from Ottawa to Kansas City or Leav- 


enwort 
s to the amount of $2,500,000 are in- 








Subscript 
vited by t he ‘undermentioned company and will be re- 
ceived sands in any amount. A stock in- 
‘he road is allotted with the bonds. The 
y of the board of 


ulars and other information in detail will be fur- 
nished on application to 


The New York, Mew Bupland, and Western 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


81 and 88 Pine Street, New York, and 19 A 
treet, Boston. 


Financial ont: for the Railway Company. 


- 





renting’ with vee pad sugar. 
000 ve alres homes in 
oot Cal toate cinco the ion of the 
Southern Pacific Ratlroad, and ss jucemente will 
be offered to the hundreds of t as who will fol- 
low in the course of the next few years. 
Every person con yn permanent settlement 
before j= So Ct LY froular per. 
‘ore app ac’ or pam et, 
ie Shes has Son briefi stated abou. 
which will be oot gratis, b im person, or 


"SEROME MADDEN, a Agent. S.P. R. R., 
Cor. Fourth and Townsend Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


L 











The American Union Tele ee hak = 


The American Union having 
completed an extensive Ry 
the principal ts in the Caitels Sta 


itime Provinces, begs +0 ann announce the Soreeal al opening 
of ite lines for pu ens between the East an 
West on Monday, Peay Stet’ 1880, and the edeption of 
—— sates > bz a parts of the i erated from 15 
to rcen ww t 

The American Union i771 - has ac- 


Com 
oe business as ite lines have reach various 
~ J. et si but nee only now ae ay cqmaptetes 
uy acom ive 8. 

es ty oot nes the public has 
ot Fates ha Te until now no veduction 

rai 

ve rccentl; published map shows a sys- 

tem of 80,00 miles of Vike whieh is being extended 
to cover new territory, and the present facilities be- 
tween im it — are being increased as rapidly 
as mai can be 

The extensions Atlanta, Bontgouery. Mobile, 
re Navy Yard, im- 


~ Ty other 
Bertv in July, THOS F ECKERT, President. 
N&v.*one SAVINGS BANK, EIGHTH 


Aseets. 
oa. Ww. 











New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St.,.New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicage. 


CAPITAL STOCK, 200,000. 


Offers to investors carefully selected securities, bear- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission. Settlements 
made for holders of defaulted securities. Will act as 
agents in funding and reorganizing debts of munict- 

Hitt panies, and other corporations. 
CorFespondence solicited. 


JOHN C. SHORT, Presid 
ROK W DEBEVOISE Vice-Pres., | New York. 
oreres L. HUBB ARD, Ass't Vice- Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


FORD OTY bans 


ember election, 1870 wmalurky of 
county elected to yo yt the | ma’ 


present ou! 

soogne ond Misciselpp 1 Rallroad,. and ind oathoeioed 
he fun of Lg -—- per-cent. five- 

} ding "bonds," Aine payable 

sem{-annually, in the Citys of Ni 


Provision for ment of the old bonds at par 
and accrued interes’ been made. Holders of 
old bonds are entitled to receive the new amas 

h, thelr _— _ 
cas * 
f delivery. | ny tered funding bonds soe Setuataed ob ard 

‘or 

application to 

NEW YORE, aw ENGLAND, AND WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Si and 98 Pine St., 8. 1.4/en 20 Denguede Gh, Basten, 
AGENT FOR FORD COUNTY. 














J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA; 
APRICA AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA. 
FP eXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL. 
RGRAPHIC TRANSE ERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
ND CALIFOR 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


Saves STOKES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, BANKERS, 
F. P. OLCOTT, 45 WALL 8T., N.¥., 





TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS — 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS, 
CAPITAL.......@200,000. 
This Co cette has bought the business 


of the 
old * KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENCY,” road is fully organized for business, 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BEITER. 


Por Circulars address i 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


KOUNTLE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


ISSUE 


Letters of Credit and Circular Motes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


120 Broadway Equitable Building),N.Y. 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write > A om on the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPAN 7, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY), 

This house transacts a general Stock Commission 

business, with very large experience. 


Interest allowed on deposits at ¥ per cent., payable 
on demand. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 


OFFICERS: 
President, GEO. D. ROBERTS. 
Vice. Presiden STEPHEN , 2 
Secretary, D. fon eee 
Treasurer, JAM — 5 SMITH. 








WHITE. 





ner: 8. KEYES. 
Financial Agent, {WALDEMAR ARENS 
kers, ONAL BANK. 





Wiltem H. Stevens, Geo. D Roberts, Levi Z. Letter, 
Cc. McCormick, Jonag French, Luther 
* Rabtaser — D. Sen ithe tly 
nson. eas m 
Principal Office Rooms 64 and 56 BO! 
ING, No. 116 ya New 1 Or. 


HON. ALEXANDER M McDONALD, 








DEALER IN 
Room 43 Boree} Building 
115 BROADWAY, SS 
ee armel 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


eee ——E 


OFFicE OF THE BOARD OF Soma mt 





AMERICAN ad Cue. 


New 
I ~ 
Sin eerone oe ey 
S7 RS { 192 per pK, payable 
of io next. 


See CRS ye hae 


aE BOARD QI 
on the ist day 


eee 
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Commercial, 
TYRANNY OVER LABOR. 


Tus Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Quebec has just issued a pastoral, in which 
he speaks his mind freely on the subject of 
trade-unions. He threatens excommuni- 
cation against any Catholic, subject to his 
ecclesiastical authority, who shall be guilty 
of attacking or conspiring with others to 
attack any person because such person 
sees fit to work ata cheaper price than that 
fixed by trade-unions. He seeks to break 
up this system of oppression and tyranny 
sought to be practiced upon the freedom 
and independence of individual choice in 
the matter of contracts for labor. The 
Archbishop tersely puts the whole matter 
in the compass of a nutshell when he says: 
**A man’s labor is his own; and it is liber- 
ty to sell it at whatever price he pleases.” 

Labor is not a corporeal, substantive 
thing, like a bag of wheat or an ounce of 
gold, that can be measured or weighed. It 
consists in the personal exertions, physical 
and mental, of the man who labors. The 
person who performs the labor is the right. 
ful owner of the faculties of body and 
mind thus employed. He works his own 
powers, and not those of another. The 
powers belong to him, and not to another. 
The proprietorship which he has in him. 
self and in his faculties comes from God. 
His title is that of an absolute fee simple. 
His right to labor so as not to interfere 
with a similar right in others; his right to 
choose in what way he will.labor; his right 
to sell his labor to others upon such terms 
as he and they shall agree to adopt; his 
right to the natural benefits ensuing from 
his labor—these elementary rights are 
divinely given, because they have their 
basis in the very constitution of things. 

Slavery is an accursed system, because it 
is essentially a coercive stealing of the 
labor of others in violation of their rights. 
It has no foundation in freedom of con 
tract. Its fundamental principle is com- 
pulsion, asthe means of robbery. A trade- 
union organization that says to the laborer 
that he shall not sell his labor to another 
at a less price than that fixed by the organ- 
ization, and thatif he does so he will do 
it at his personal peril, is simply a plan 
to enforce a species of slavery upon the 
laborer. It seeks to dispossess him of his 
liberty of contract, or, rather, to make a 
law according to which be shall exercise 
that liberty. It treats him as if it were 
sovereign, and he were subject to its 
supreme authority. It is, upon its face, a 
system of detestable tyranny. 

The Catholic Archbishop is right when 
he says that it is the liberty of every man, 
as the owner of his own labor, ‘‘to sell it 
at whatever price he pleases.”” Whoever in- 
terferes with this liberty is a tyrant that 
ought to be resisted. If the members of 
atrade-union do not choose to sell their 
labor at a certain price, then let them sit 
down and suck their thumbs in idleness, 
if this suits them better. But the moment 
they say that others shall not work at the 
price which they decline, and undertake 
to enforce this mandate by intimidation or 
violence, they become criminals, whom it 
is the duty of society to arrest and punish. 
Their position is then one of lawless ag- 
gression upon the rights of others, and they 
ought to be so taught by the prompt ad- 
ministration of law. 





CIRCULATING NOTES OF MUNICI- 
PALITIES. 


Section 3413 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States provides that ‘‘ every 
national banking association, state bank, or 
banker, or association shall pay a tax of 
ten per centum on the amount of notes of 
any town, city, or municipal corporation 
paid out by them.” This law was orig- 
inally enacted in March 26th, 1867.—(See 
United States Statutes at Large, vol. 15, p. 
6.) In Feburary 8th, 1875, Congress pro- 
vided that every ‘‘ person, firm, association, 
corporation, state bank, or state banking 
association, and also every national bank- 
ing association shall pay a tax of ten per 
centum on the amount of notes of any per- 
son, firm, association other than a national 
banking association, or of any corporation, 
state bank. or state banking association, or 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
permanent fixture, and cannot be abrogae port for the Week amount to $1,845,908, 


of any town, city, or municipal corpora- 
tion used for circulation and paid out by 
them.”—(See United States Stat at Large, 
vol. 18, p. 811). 

The intention of this legislation is to 
prevent individuals, firms, all banking as- 
sociations other than such as are national, 
and all municipalities from issuing and 
paying out their own notes to circulate as 
money among the people. The mode of 
the prevention is by imposing a tax of ten 
per cent. on the amount of such notes 
‘‘used for circulation and paid out” by 
any of the parties named in the statute. 
The tax is so heavy as to be prohibitory in 
its practical effect, and such was un- 
doubtedly the design of Congress. It 
meant to limit circulating notes, in popular 
use as money, to those issued under the 
authority of the United States. The Con- 
stitution forbids the states to ‘‘ emit bills 
of credit,” and Congress has seen fit to 
extend the same principle to all individ- 
uals, associations, and corporations, other 
than national banking associations, by a 
virtually prohibitory tax. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in The Merchant's National Bank of Little 
Rock v. The United States, Albany Taw 
Journal, vol. 21, p. 836, has recently ren- 
dered a decision relating to so much of 
this law as applies to ‘‘ notes of any town, 
city, or municipal corporation used for cir- 
culation and paid out” for this purpose. 
The Court holds the law to be constitution- 
al, ‘‘even where its effect is to tax an in- 
strumentality of a state.” Chief-Justice 
Waite, in stating the opinion of the Court, 
said: 

‘* The tax thus laid is not on the obliga- 
tion, but on its use in a particular way. 
As against the United States, a state munici- 
pality has no right to put its notes in circu- 
lation as money. The tax ison the notes 
paid out—that is, made use of asacirculating 
medium. Therefore, the banker who helps 
to keep up the use by paying them out— 
that is, emploving them as the equivalent 
of money in discharging his obligations—is 
taxed for what he does. The taxation was. 
no doubt, intended to destroy the use; but 
that Congress has the power to do.” 

This decision proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that Congress has_the constitutional 
power to provide a currency for the whole 
country, and, if so, that it may, directly or 
indirectly, exclude the use 6f any other 
currency than that which it has provided. 
The ten-per-cent. tax is an indirect method 
of such exclusion, being as effective as an 
express prohibition. The best possible 
currency for the people is that which is 
issued under the authority of the United 
States, and Congress legislated wisely in 
providing for the exclusion of any other 
currency. 





LOTTERY CORPORATIONS. ~ 


THe Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently rendered an important decision 
relating to the power of the state overa 
lottery company to which the legislature 
had granted acharter. A lottery company 
was thus organized under a charter granted 
in 1867, known as ‘‘The Mississippi Edu- 
cational and Manufacturing Aid Society,” 
which is certainly a very singular title 
for such a corporation. Jn 1870 the 
egislature. of Mississippi passed an act 
under which a suit was brought for 
the purpose of suppressing this Society 
and dispossessing it of all corporate 
powers. The suit resulted in a judgment 
of ouster against it, and the judgment was 
confirmed -by the supreme court of the 
state. The case was then transferred by 
writ of error to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the judgment was again 
affirmed. 

The ground taken by the company be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States was that the company, having been 
established by law, and, therefore, put in 
possession of certain legal franchises and 
rights, could not be divested of them with- 
out violating that provision of the Federal 
Constitution which forbids the states to 
pass any law impairing the obligation of 
contracts. In answer to this position, 
Chief-Justice Waite, in stating the opinion 
of the Court, held that no state could, by 
contract with individuals or corporations, 
dispossess itself of its police "power at all 
times to pass laws for the regulation of 
public morals. This power remains as a 


ted, destroyed, or even ftmpaired by pre- 
vious legislation. The state cannot alien- 
ate it. Every lottery charter is, consequent- 
ly, granted under the implied, if not ex- 
press reservation that the state may revoke 
and nullify it if the public good shall so 
require. In stating this doctrine, the 
Chief-Justice distinctly indicated the opin- 
ion of the Court that lotteries are demoral- 
izing, injurious to the public weal, and, 
hence, against public policy, indeed, noth- 
ing but a species of gambling, and, like 
other nuisances, subject to the police pow- 
er of the state whenever it shall choose to 
exercise it. 

According to the principles of this decis- 
ion, lottery contracts, whether made by a 
state with a lottery company or by such a 
company with individuals, really have no 
legal character, any more than contracts to 
commit crime. In most of the states lot- 
teries are forbidden by law, and all parties 
engaged in the business or in any way aid- 
ing it are made amenable to penalty. The 
Government excludes from the mail all 
correspondence relating to the carrying on 
of the lottery business. The good of so- 
ciety demands that every lottery associa- 
tion should be abolished and that the whole 
business should be placed under the ban of 
law. We are glad that Chief -Justice 
Waite, while disposing of the legal ques- 
tion before the Court, took occasion to 
characterize the lottery business in just and 
fitting terms. His utterance ought to have 
the effect of awakening the moral sense of 
those states in which lotteries are still tol- 
erated. | 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tue past week has developed no partic- 
ular change in the condition of the dry 
goods market. All branches remained 
quiet, and prices were uhsettled and in 
many cases weak. The feature of the 
week’s business was a peremptory auction 
sale of 1,500 cases prints, lawns, piqu‘s, 
etc., the balance of production of the 
Brunswick Print Works, for which Messrs. 
Wm. Lottimer & Co. are selling agents. 
The sale was held by Wilmerding, Hoguet 
& Co., who succeeded in disposing of the 
entire offering, but at very low prices. 

Corton Goops were slow of sale and 
prices continue weak and unsettled. The 
export dcmand was fair. The shipments 
for the weck consisted of 2,396 packages 
from this port, 125 packages from Boston, 
und 94 packages from other ports, in all 
2,615 packages for the week; and 
Since J in. 1st, 1880. .45,270p'k’g’s, valued at. . $3,232,998 
Same time fn 1879. .71,666 p’k’g's, valued at.. 4,974,030 
Same time in 1878. .51,383 p’k'g's, valued at.. 3,160,224 
Game time in 1877. ..47,115 p’k’g’s. valued at.. 3.344.922 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in continued light movement, 
with prices in buyers’ favor. 

Colored cottons were in fair demand for 
small Jots. Leading makes are held by 
agents at unchanged quotations. 

Cotton flannels were dull. 

Wuire Goops were in moderate request. 

Print-cloths were dull. We quote 4c. 
for 64x64 cloths and 8c. for 56x60. 

Prints were very quiet and selections 
were restricted to small lots of the newest 
and choicest work. 

Ginghams were in comparatively good 
demand, with prices firm. 

Dress Goons were quiet for both worsted 
and cotton fabrics. 

Woo.en Goons remain unchanged, and, 
aside from a few deliveries on back orders, 
there is very little doing at first hands. 
The tone of the market is steady and the 
best productions are firm. 

Fancy cassimeres and cheviots have 
changed hands only occasionally and in 
small lots. 

Worsted coatings and overcoatings rule 
quiet and unchanged. 

Kentucky jeans moved irregularly, both 
with agents and jobbers, but prices rule 
steady. 

Satinets were dull, selling in small lots 
only. 

Fiannels show no change; but are steady 
in price and in moderate supply. Blankets 
are also in small supply and firm, but in- 

ctive 
ForEIGN Dry Goops.—The foreign goods 
market has been quieter with importers, 
and transactions usually limited to jobbers’ 
immediate requirements. The latter report 
a light trade, with business confined to the 
most staple fabrics and a few such special- 
ties as are in popular favor. Prices are 
generally steady and well maintained, ex- 
cept on such fabrics as are in oversupply. 
The sales at auction during the past week 
were genera}ly unimportant and the sea- 
son now is drawing to a close, 





The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
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showing a decrease of $34,148 as com- 
pared with last week, but $786,732 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,348,141, or $497,767 less 
than the imports. 


MCL DRESS 6000. 


AT Stewart &C 


HAVE MADE 


Large Reductions 


IN PRICES OF 


NOVELTIES, 


Grenadines, Buntings, 
Debeiges, Tissues, etc., 


and ARE OPENING DAILY the 


LATEST PRODUCTS of the BEST 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN LOOMS. 





Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts. 


Chas. Gossage 
§ Co. 


" Dry Goods Retailers,” 
CHICAGO. 


DRY COODS. 
CARPETINC. 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FINE SHOES. 


“Fill all Mail Orders” 
““Subject to Approval!” 
““Send for Samples.” 





Elegant! Stylish! Cheap! 


i880 JONES = 1840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Departments of N ovelties at Bargains. 
SUITS anp CLOAKS, a Hovuserurn’a Goons, 


o & _ 
BOYS’ SUITS. ca V oc SILVERWARE. 











DRESS GOODS o o GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. 0 c CROCKERY 
—_ o u — 
SILKS. o co CHINA. 

— oo o 
o a 
- JONES ©:. 
+ x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
‘Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street.) 








° JONES .° 


Geen. © c LACES. 
CARPETS. o o GLOVES. 
Urecasennt.” o a . HOSIERY, 
FURNITURE. "o , ©” MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. vs Vv Gents? Furnish’g G'ds. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


NEPTUNITE, 
OR FIBER-MAIL, 
the new oe of rendering Silks, Velvets, Woolen: 
». WATE. 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CO. OF NEW YORK. 


HUGH McCULLOCH, President. 
J. W. WARNER, Managing Director. 











com, outfits for children of all ages. 
: on application. 


ogues £1: t 
BEST & CO.,315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
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BANK CAPITAL IN GOVERNMENT 
BONDS. 

Tur Supreme Court of the United States, 
in The Bank of Commerce v. New York City, 
2 Black, 620, decided in 1862 that the law 
of 1857 enacted by the legislature of New 
York, providing that the capital stock of 
banks should be “assessed at its actual 
value and taxed in the same manner as 
other personal property and real estate,” 
was unconstitutional, so far as it applied 
to any such capital stock invested in the 
bonds of the United States. The law in 
this application of it was held to be an in- 
terference with the borrowing power of 
Congress. 

In order to evade the effect of this de- 
cision, the legislature of New York, in 
1863, changed the language of the law, and 
provided that “all banks, banking associa- 
tions, and other moneyed corporations and 
associations shall be liable to taxation on a 
valuation equal to the amount of their capi- 
tal stock paid in or secured to be paid in, 
and their surplus earnings (less ten per 
cent of such surplus), in the manner now 
provided by law, deducting the value of the 
real estate held by such corporation or as- 
sociation and taxable as real estate.”—(See 
Edmonds, Stat. at Large, vol. 6, p. 96.) The 
tax commissioners of New York City, un- 
der this law. laid atax upon the different 
banks of the city, some of which had in- 
vested their whole capital stock in Govern- 
ment bonds, while others had largely done 
so. This raised the question whether the 
law of 1863 did not, in fact, impose a tax 
upon these bonds. The Court of Appeals 
of this state held that it did not; and the 
question by writ of error was carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The latter Court, in The Bank Tax Case, 
2 Wall. 200, reversed the decision of the 
Court of Appeals, and held that “a tax 
laid by a state on banks, ‘on a valuation 
equal to the amount of their capital stock 
paid in or secured to be paid in,’ is a tax 
on the property of the institution, and 
when that property consists of stocks of 
the Federal Government the law laying 
the tax is void.” The law of 1857 required 
the capital .stock of banks to be assessed 
and taxed ‘‘at tts actual value.” That of 
1853 required the tax to be imposed ‘‘ona 
valuation equal to the amount of their 
capital stock paid in or secured to be paid 
in, etc. This ‘‘ valuation equal to the amount 
of their capital stock” was, as the Supreme 
Court held, a valuation of property owned 
by the banks. This property was not a 
fiction, but a substantial reality, and with- 
al a basis of bauking credit. The intention 
of the law of 1863 was to impose a tax on 
this property—that is to say, onthe proper- 
ty in which the capital stock was invested; 
and, so far as this capital was invested in 
Government bonds, the law, if carried into 
effect, would impose a tax upon these 
bonds. The fact that thething was sought 
to be done indirectly. by placing a tax *‘ an 
a valuation equal to the amount of their 
capital stock paid in or secured to be puid 
in,” did not change the character or inten- 
tion of the law The legislature meant 
with its taxing power to reach that in 
which this capital stock consisted. 

Such, in substance, was the reasoning of 
the Supreme Court in regard to this case. 
Hence, the conclusion was that the law of 
1863 was void, so far as it laid a tax on the 
property of banks which consistedin the 
bonds of the United States. Mr. Justice 
Nelson, in stating the opinion of the Court. 
said: ‘‘ We do uot perceive how the case 
can be distinguished from that of The Bank 
of Commerce v. New York City, 2 Black, 620, 
heretofore before this Court. There was 
really no distinction between thetwo cases, 
Thelaw of 1863 was simply a legislative 
dodge, intended, by indirection, to evade a 
principle which had been settled by the 
supreme tribunal of the land. 





STUFFED WITH. SILVER. 


Tue assistant treasurer in New York 
City, in a letter recently addressed to Sec- 
retary Sherman, says: 

“* After a personal inspection of our silver 
vault, 1 am satisfied that the additional 
amount we can safely receive will not 
exceed $10,000,000, making, with what we 
now have on hand, say $28,000,000, though 
this is much less than the nominal ty 
of the vault. There are two objections to 
filling up all the available space. First, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








the lateral pressure (which cannot be pre- 
vented by the most careful stowing) would 
force out the lattice-work partition, and 
precipitate the whole mass of coin into the 
passage-way or the adjoining compartment, 
if empty; second, it would not be possible 
to make a count of the coin, with even ap- 
proximate correctness, without handling 
nearly every bag. How much time and 
expense this would involve may be judged 
from the fact that the present stock of sil- 

ver weighs over 500 tons If we 
adhere to this ‘plan, it i limit the silver 
we can receive to an amount much less 
than was anticipated when the vault was 
constructed; but it is the only one consist- 
ent with safety and convenience. I take 
the liberty of calling your attention to the 
matter, as there seems to be no disposition 
in Congress to stop the further coinage of 
silver. If itis to goon at the rate of $2,- 
000,000 a month. the question of how we 
are to dispose of it with our present facili- 
ties will soon be a pressing one.” 

What is the matter with Congress? Has 
it lost all common sense? There is not a 
member of that body who does not know 
that the coinage of silver dollars, at a value 
below that of the gold dollar, has simply 
piled up these dollars in the Treasury and 
sub-treasuries of the United States, with- 
out the attainment of any practical good 
whatever. The people do not want these 
cumbersome dollars, and, hence, Secretary 
Sherman has found it impracticable to cet 
them into general circulation. And yet 
Congress keeps the Jaw on the statute-book 
which requires their coinage at the rate of 
not Jess than two million dollars per month. 
The Government buys the silver and coins 
{t, and crams its treasury vaults with it, 
with no present advantage and with very 
serious peril to our monetary system in the 
future. One Congress originated the folly; 
and another’ looks at it, without the cour- 
age to put an end to such financial stupid- 


ity 
WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT "(0 EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMEK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MowpaY EVENING, May Slat, 1880. 








GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag........--1U4;Mohawk ...... oniene 
TRIED: . 2 scccccecssDe OW occccesecesc 124 
Glaggow ......e+:- 94 Cumberland........ - 
Gloucester ........- 10 W hite M’f’y Co_...10 
Lancaster.........-- 10 . Faney10 

PRINTS. 

AMOR ... cccceccecs 74 Manchester ........ 
American. ........0 7 |Merrimack, D...... _ 
Allen's fancy......- neneny TOS a 74 
Arnold's ....0- ««- I ve ag i iccieierplinebiie 8 
Caehees. «.ccccceee I ga cei acacward ~ 
Duuuell’s fancy.... Richmond’s........ th 
Freeman.........0+ _ = eae s solid bik.. 7 
i ea — |Sprague’s...... . 64 
Gloucester. ........- “6h! Southbridge........ 7 
OS eee 74| Washington........ 64 
Hamilton......-.+-- 7! 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 











Agawam, F.....36 72| Laconia ...... 10-4 29 
a eon 7 1. ies e --114 325 
+s — yuan, BE. ....36 --- 
os . ane *husetts : 
“ PL. 74 BB....86 7% 
as iL. ‘| * 2 aaeee 337 
o 7 ” Goon 
Appleton, Sue it - ee s 
“ ae edford .... =~ 
os B..cae Nashua, fineO.... 7 
Augusta...... = 33 . = By 
“ or “ie e 9 
a Te ee “ W..48 15 
Broadway...... 36 ee ae 7 
Bedford, R.. . =—_ 2 7 . = 86 7h 
Ss ee * 7 
“4 yy = 83) Pacific, * sre 33 Hi 
ee 8 Pepperell... 74 21 
Continental, C. .36 -.. 84 28 
- head _ ” coon ees 
Conestoga, D. 2 68 - --..104 2 
ORB AL oo 
“s . 8 |Pepperell,Efine39 8 
“ ii. -' * £..- Ss 
Dwight, X taal 0 i . Q. i 
RP | 2 0-0 
~ ici & |Pequot, 4 harms 6 — 
Exeter, A “a _ ’ Wien 0 — 
ie - eee 16 
Ellertou, WS..104 gl Pocaneet, A....36 6% 
Harrisburg, A. .36 a Povasset, C.....36 8% 
“ B33 0.....0 7 
Indian pam... <2 Hi “, Rs i of 
o bet ast, AA.....04 8. 
“ ...40 124 Uties .......... 36 11 
. -48 . heavy....40 11) 
Indian Orchard : LL ® RL otteteeee es r 2 
Baers i ; 
- us = ul ee atoaaannal - 374 
“ Aaa.40 9 Wameutta, 87.50 _ 
wee eens eb Pm - = 
“ XX. 36 9) « "89 37% 
oe “ 
Langley, A.....36 wu “ 108 44 
y eee 78 —iWachusett..... 36 (84 
Laconia, 0. beside Fe _ = siete’ 4 8 
eae St Se mg 
npn 94 26 
BLEACHED SHEETIXGS AND 8UIRTINGS 
eet <0! Indian Orchard. _ 
00088 | “ DW..36 104 
o AA..86 11 Langdon, 76....42 10 
Allendale...... 64 20 Lonedale...... -36 10 




















oS Sheena 7-4 2; Cambrie. 36 18 
are 84 25 |Masonville.... .36 10 
Bartlett, F.... 36 9 |Nashua, E...... % — 
C....5-4 1 Ts 5 Weente 42 13) 
Ballou & Son. . 26 8 ee Ww.... 4 15 
Me Newmarket, F . .36 ih 

Bay Mills....... 36 — IN. ¥. Mills..... 36 1 
Blackstone, AA. = 934| “ Ladies’ w’r.36 — 
Boott, Bbescced 6} Pepperell..... 64 21 
G. 734| TTT Te me. J 

a Ee. 84 eh. we 
wan oe 73) Se coe OS DD 
ti —! sad -..104 ot 
| 8 | Sf decode OF 
© dentaasenl 9 !Pequot........ 18 

46 sccccccee OS 13 Slaterville...... 33 — 

4 JeceeeeesD4 14 |Tuscarora, XX. = 13 
Pra. 27 5s Utica........... il 
Clinton, Al..... 86 9b) 8S oex. wed * 36 113 
Dwight, BterB.28 Shi 4 cccceccce 17 
- Anchor36 10$) “ ......66- 64 224 
Fearless........ a; SherrTy «+» &4 35 
Fruit of the Loom: , es rie 874 
36 10, 222 10-4 40 

- “ . 33) O98 | * heavy....100 42 

“ ,.42 133) “ Nonp.... 7 18 
Forestdale......36 10 | White Rock.. _ 

Green, G........36 74| Wamsutta : 

Gold Medal..... 36 «9 Css. 133 
agape 33 8 | ‘* cambric.86 14 


Great Falls, Q . .36 “ad bie —-. 1 
sat 8...31 8 |Wauregan, 1008 1 
sia M..33 8 “ shirt cotton 13 
° A...338 83, “ No. 1....86 12 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: * cambric.... t 
33 9 | Whitinsville... 9 
- ~ «an a ” coos 
it ‘¢ ,..42 144 Williamsville : 


os 6 ...45 144 Al..86 18 
BPE ciccce ome SO} 
STRIPES. 
American...... — @l11 Lewiston, A...— @— 
Amoskeag..... 1H@12 ‘TM, Bibs csces 110 @103 
¥ a mp, Thorndike, A..— @1% 
Columbian....— @I1¢ B..— @I12 
Hamilton......— G12. ee "0@I18 
DENIMB. 
Amoskeag........ 17 Otis, BB...... coos 15 
ong, OS 8}! Pearl River....... 164 
Col’mb’ n BID bee a | eee 17 
18 |Warren, AXA.... 16 
Hehe, sewers enese 174 sad a 15 
Cte, BAA oc000s- 16 6 Gewese OO 
Paestawess 14 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......... 9 jLangley, B..... 14 9 
Augusta ..... acs | Massuchusette, D. 9 
RNNOD 554 60tsceues ei . & 
pe @ [Pep rell..... oe. 
Lyman, H........ 4 =e ieaen Q 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag........ 9 |Kearsarge sateen. 9% 
Androscoggin sat. 94 National.......... _ 
Canoe River...... 74 Naumkeag sateen 
Clarendon........ 74 Pepperell......... 10% 
Indiau Orch. Imp. 8 Rockport ........ 83 
pe eS 9 |Manchester...... — 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, +e» 12$!Park Mills, No. 60. 13% 
Sas 11 [Brodigy .....+-.. 134 
Economy......... i bo” ae 3 
Far & Mors, No. 5. bog + J are 1% 


No. 6. 134 | . “ AA extra... 15 
Park Mills, No. 50. 12 








RH. MACY & 60. 


Grand Central Fancy and Goods 
Establishment. sad 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Our Tht ty-on artments filled with N 
an Choice 2S for the Spring Trade. 


aR onvEs FEATH ERS, 


One ATE Rif Boone, 
hte HES UN VOPR Wea, 
SOx Goons, 


PAR 

Ph N 
CHINA 

Mat. ORDERS 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 

CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and! Sixth Avenue, New York. 


WASTE | SILK. 


ackage, in ‘Black BF Co m one to ten yards each. 
Re r Circular about Knitting Silk. - 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES, 


62 inches wide; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades ; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
rie SALE BY 
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¥ 
r, PRNEAY & Bua. Brooklyn. 
JORRAN, ‘MARSH & CO... M . 
BURKE, FITZSIMONS, HONE ee 
SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CARR... a a 
JOHN SHILLITO & CO... Cincin 


FIELD, LEITER & CO.... 
WM. BARR SONS & CO 
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“#|CARPETS. 


Buy of the Manufacturers, and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 


EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON'S RETAIL TRADE. 
, CONSISTING OF 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINB, ete., etc.. 


NEW STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGEEE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR- 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF IN- 
TENDING PURCHASERS. 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH aud EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
etc., etc., 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


), & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 
Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R. R. Station. 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


MATTINGS. 


GREAT SALE 
1,460 ROLLS. 


WE WILL OFFER THIS DAY, AND CONTINUE 
UNTIL ALL ARE SOLD, A RECENT LARGE PUR- 
CHASE OF WAREHOUSE SAMPLES OF 
FINE FANCY MATTINGS, IN ALL THE NEW 
STYLES AND COLORINGS. IN FROM ONE TO 
THREE PRICE LOTS, THEY WILL BE SOLD AT 
THE UNIFORM PRICE OF TEN DOLLARS A 
ROLL OF 40 YARDS, OR AT THE RATE OF 
25 CENTS PER YARD. 


THIS IS A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR BAR- 
GAINS, AS THE MOST OF IT IS WORTH FULLY 
60 CENTS PER YARD. WHITE AND RED CHECK, 


KI) 














M 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave, cor. 13th St, 


P.8.—Carpets at prices far below the market, in 
order to reduce stock, previous to the enlargement of 
our wareroumns, early next month. 


HARDENBERCH & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fulton and $9, 65, and $7 Boney Sts,, 


BROOELYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Siair-Reds, 
__ Sh ades, Mattresses, Cte, ote. ete. 


Hn. P. WILLIAMS & co., 
(Suceessors te WM. GARDNER), 
260 CANAL and 98 WALEER 8TS., N. ¥., 
Manufacturers, Jobbers, and Retatlers of 
Comfortables, Blankets, Quilts, 
Mattresses, Spring Beds, 
Ticking, Feathers, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, 
Matting, Iron Bedsteads, 
Store and "Piano Stools, 


Housekeeping Dry ‘Coods Cenerally. 
CHINA MATTING A SPECIALTY. 


For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 25, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Insurance, 


LIFE INSURANCE TAXATION: 


THE new and ingenious method adopted 
by politicians to encourage thrift is to tax 
all those who save money two or three 
times over. As soon asa dollar is earned 
or put into the savings bank, tax it. As 
soon as an industrious mechanic, or a hard- 
working farmer, or a poor clergyman 
thinks of making provision for his family, 
look after him, watch hip, send the tax- 
gatherer after him, and take a big slice of 
his earnings at once, just to let him know, 
according to political scripture, that he 
that provides for his family, or takes 
thought for their future bread and butter, 
or their old age, or even their funeral ex- 
penses is worse than an infidel. But the 
latest and most refined effort to grab the 
savings of the people is the one to tax the 
receipts of our life insurance companies. 
One would think the great State of New 
York was on the very verge of bankruptcy; 
that it had defaulted on its interest; 
that it was unable to pay ‘double 
price” to all its wire-pullers, log-rollers, 
and its ten thousand officeholders, who 
must have their roast beef and plum pud. 
ding, no matter what happens to other 
folks. It now appears as though nearly 
the whole tribe of politicians here, and our 
legislators and lobbyists at Albany, were 
determined to drive away capital; kill our 
merchants, manufacturers, and shipowners; 
stop the wheels of trade; shut up our 
banks; close the doors of our savings in- 
stitutions; and drive away to other states 
all our life insurance companies. These 
political gamblers and machine “‘ reform- 
ers” seem to be on the constant lookout 
for some new and original method to 
blackmail all our corporations and plunder 
all our taxpayers. We are sorry to see 
some men of reputable standing apparent- 
ly among these reckless politicians in this 
their new and special work. There is no 
present need of more taxation in any direc- 
tion. Our state expenses are met prompt- 
ly and weare prospering. We want more 
economy, more work, more encouragement 
to thrift, and Jess sham talk, less extrava- 
gance, and far less legislation. If legisla- 
tors will now legislate at home, it will be 
**a special act” which will meet with very 
general approval. 

In regard to the late opposition to this new 
movement to tax our life insurance com- 
panies our neighbor of The Hvening Post has 
the following to say: 

‘“*The life insurance companies of this 
state appeared before the governor yester- 
day, by their representatives, and presented 
a protest against the bill which the Legis- 
lature has passed for ‘he purpose of taxing 
this method of saviuog money. The protest 
was confined to the features of the pro- 
posed law which is characterized as im- 
perfect, vague, at variance with the exist- 
ing system of taxation, and certain to work 
injustice, as between Our state companies 
and the companies of other states doing 
business here. Upon this latter point the 
protestants assert that one result of the 
proposed law would be that, while under 
its provisions the single Ohio company 
doing business here would be taxed for the 
benefit of the New York treasury, on the 
basis of the amount of its business last year, 
$3.54; the New York companies doing 
business in Ohio, on the basis of the amount 
of business transacted by them there last 
year, would be taxed for the benefit of the 
Ohio treasury $13,482.53. This certainly 
is not the result aimed at by our lawmak- 
ers. The objections thus presented, how- 
ever important they may be, are mere 
matters of detail. Our objection to the 
proposed law is that itis wrong in princi- 
ple, and the flaws found in the bill only 
confirm the soundness of this main objec- 
tion. The principle upon which the pro- 
posed law rests is that itis good and expe- 
dient to impose a special tax upon those 
persons who choose, for one reason or 
another, to save money for the future by 
the device of life insurance. If the sup- 
porters of the bill would say that they were 
opposed to this method of saving money, 
and, therefore, desired to use the power of 
the state to lay an obstacle in the way of 
this form of frugality, their course would 
be intelligible and logical, whatever micht 
be thought of the sense of it. But we do 
not understand this to be the position of 
the backers of the bill, On the otherhand, 
it might fairly be inferred, from the gener- 
altone of their remarks, that they would 
like to see the business of life insurance in- 
creased, so that the state could get more 
money out of it in the form of taxes. Pre- 
cisely how this result is to be brought about 


by & measure which distinctly increases the 
cost to the individual of this method of 
providing for the future we fail to see.” 





A SILENCE THAT SHOULD BE 
BROKEN. 

‘*We looked over last week’s INDEPEND- 
ENT very carefully, to see Mr. Richard A. 
McCurdy’s reply to the allegation and ap- 
parent: proof, made by that journal the 
weck previously, that, through a duly au- 
thorized agent, he had attempted, with a 
thirty-thousand dollar advertising contract, 
to bribe its publisher to a two years’ ab- 
stinence from unfriendly criticism of the 
company. We looked very carefully, but 
failed to discover a line from the distin- 
guished gentleman thus unfortunately im- 
plicated in an exceedingly disreputable 
transaction. Silence is often wisdom; but 
in this case it is folly, if there be any possi- 
hility of successfully contradicting THe 
INDEPENDENT’s charge and evidence. 
Silence confesses the substantial truth of 
the indictment, and, this confessed, people 
will be fully warranted in believing that 
there was something to he concealed ahout 
the management or condition of the Mutual 
Life Tnsurance Company, the suppression 
of which was worth the sum named, 
Neither Mr. McCurdy nor Mr. Winston is 
the sort of man tosnend money for naught. 
Tf there had been no skeleton in their 
closet, they wouldn’t have offered a cent 
for keeping the doo shut."—The Chronicle. 

We can assure The (Chronicle that the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company will not, 
for it cannot (successfully), answer the 
charges we have made against that mis- 
managed concern. 

Money will doa great many things; but 
some things it cannot do. We know that 
the love of money is said to he the root of 
all evil. The Mutual Life has had some 
rich experience in the use of money with 
the press, as well as in other directions, 
and we happen to have some interesting 
facts on the subject. That mis-managed 
concern has found out that neither “thirty 
pieces of silver” nor ‘‘ thirty thousand” 
pieces could “ silence” THe INDEPENDENT 
from doing its duty. There are some 
very interesting stories in circulation about 
the recent use of the money of the Mutual 
Life in other directions in “‘ silencing” the 
press. Whether true or false we know 
not. The whole experience of that mis- 
managed concern in the use of its money 
for ‘‘sundries,” ‘‘counsel fees,” ‘‘ ex- 
penses,” “commissions,” ete. would be 
interesting reading just now for its policy- 
holders. Some day—perhaps in a court of 
justice, perhaps by the state superintend- 
ent’s careful examination, or perhaps by a 
special committee from the legislature—all 
the facts of that exnerience may be given 
to the public. We believe, with thousands, 
that a vast sum of money has been most 
recklessly squandered by the més-managers 
of the Company, in ways that are dark or 
hard to be explained; and it is about time 
that the whole matter was carefully looked 
into and probed to the very bottom. 


——EEEESE 
THANKS FROM OHIO 


Tre following from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
about the reckless mis-management of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company is worthy 
of notice: 

* Station C, Cincinnati, O., May 17, 1880. 

“Dear Sir:—It was not until to-day that I 
found time to read your fearful disclosures of 
the ‘Mutual Life,’ published in Tne Inpe- 
PENDENT of May 6th. Am not in that com- 
pany, but interested in the general subject. 
Accept my genuine and, I may say, enthvu- 
siastic thanks for your noble position. It is 
noble grit throughout. 


‘* Yours, fraternally, D. F. Harris.” 





THE MUTUAL LIFE. 
A WORD FROM TEXAS. 


Tre following letter to THe INDEPEND- 
ENT from one of the policyholders of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company residing 
in the far-off State of Texas will be inter- 
esting reading for the mis-managers of that 
institution: 

“Waco, Texas, May 16th, 1880. 
“ Epitors OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

‘*Sirs:—I have to-day met with a copy of 
your interesting and honest paper of the 6th, 
I suppose sent to me by some friend ; but, be 
that as it may, I have read about that $30,000 
bribe—you gave it the proper name—which 
was offered to close your mouth, and which 
you would not take. 








“Now, my dear sirs, receive my congratula- 








when I find such men—newspaper men who 
can’t be bought—who dare to tell the people 
of danger and fraud and warn them of cor- 
ruption in high places. Would to God that 
all men who are at the head of the press were 
just such men as you. Soon would Corrup- 
tion and Vice hide their faces from honest 
men. Maya kind Providence ever guide you 
in the right and prosper you. 

“T live far away in this beautiful Texas 
land and am contented. I graduated in med- 
icine in the University of New York, hence I 
am no stranger to your city; but it was some 
thirty (30) yearsago. Yet I have a kind feeling 
for it, and more so for the men who, like you, 
can pass through the furnace, heated many 
times hot, by the power of money (bribery), 
and come out without being scorched. Noble 
souls, honest men, I honor you. I am proud 
that many will not bow down to the god 
money! I would like to grasp your hand. I 
trust your warning will be heeded by the poll- 
cyholders of the company. It is true I have 
just taken ont a policy, and must say that I 
feel loath to pay a premium, although I pre- 
sume there is honesty and independence 
enough in the company to elect new officers, 
who will act strictly honest, to the future 
well-being of the policyholders. I feel assured 
of it, when men like you have the pinck, vim, 
and get-up in you to publish to the world the 
truth. We have dishonest men here, too; but 
none to compare with that. Go ahead. You 
are right. You will receive your reward. 

With thanks for making your acquaint- 
ance (through your paper), and many wishes 
for your success and prosperity, I am yours in 


the right 
. ““G. C. McGreeor, M D.” 








INSURANCE ITEMS. 


Tue suit of the receiver of the New Jer- 
sey Mutual Life Insurance Company 
against W. B. Guild, executor of the estate 
of D. W. Wilson, deceased, brought to re- 
cover $15,000, with interest, paid to Wil- 
son’s widow—he having been a director in 
the company in his and its life-time—for 
his guaranty stock, which money, it was 
alleged and proved, came out of funds 
properly belonging to the company’s policy- 
holders, has been decided in favor of the 
plaintiff. The judge, while acquitting Mr. 
Wilson of any intent to defraud or know}l- 
edge that any fraud was being perpetrated, 
instructed.the jury that the transaction by 
which the guaranty capital of $100,000 was 
repaid to the New Jersey Mutual’s stock- 
holders, with a bonus of 50 per cent. added, 
was illegal, and that no right obtained un 
der it was valid as against the representa- 
tive of the policyholders. The result of 
the trial, if it shall not be reversed by a 
higher court, will be to considerably aug- 
ment the fund, from which, at best, only a 
meager dividend may be expected. Gener- 
al Stockton, the new receiver, will enter 
upon his dutles next week. It is stated as 
probable that he will take smaller and less 
expensive offices than those now occupied, 
which are the same used by the company 
whenin full career. Strange that this Jit- 
tle economy didn’t occur to the former 
receiver. — Chronicle 

....At the annual election of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, eld on 
the 17th ult., the following officers and 
members of committees were unanimously 
elected: president, Thos. F. Jeremiah; 
vice-president, Peter Notman; secretary, 
William W. Henshaw; assistant secretary, 
James Yereance; treasurer, Marcus F. 
Hodges; committee on finance, Edmund 
Driggs, J. A. Alexander, Daniel Underhill, 
Stephen Crowell, H. M. Forrester, J. E. 
Pulsford, William A. Burtis; committee on 
fire patrol, Martin L. Crowell, Samuel 
Townsend, C. M. Peck, J. B. Amos, W. 
de L. Broughton, H. E. Bowers, A. M. 
Kirby; committee on laws and legislation, 
T. B. Jones, W. M. St. John, 8. E. Belch- 
er, G. M. Coit, H. H. Hall, John W. Mur- 
ray, John Mulvill,; committee on surveys, 
N.C. Miller, J. F. Halsted, A. A. Reeves, 
J. S. Hollinshead, 8. P. Blagden, J. A. 
Kahl, David Adee; committee on police 
and origin of fires, William H. Ross, G. 
W. Montgomery, A. J. Smith, J. H. Pink- 
ney, J. Remsen Lane, William Raynor, 
John M. Whiton; committee on arbitra- 
tion, Henry A. Oakley, D. A, Heald, E. A. 
Walton, B. Lockwood. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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tions, for I still have hope for mycountry | = Wh ityal Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, NW. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL, 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Doperns, Sec’y. THEO. MacKNET, Treas, 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par values). ......$33,.904,261 18 


Liabilities (Mass. Standard)........ eese 91,448,746 08 
Susp, intnting Gvisents pee 1880..... $2,355,515 10 
rplus on New York Stan 
Market Value of Assets.........5°°°°"*** $6,012,528 64 
Directors, 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 


F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York, 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the Vew 
York Safety Fund Law. 


eats A 
Offices { 100 Broadway, New York; 

Cont!nental / Cer. Courtand Montague Streets 

guildings, | and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 





peer esa 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
Outstanding Risks......... 1,132,518 323 
Reserve, representing all other 
claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Ce GI io ccncececocesenescénes 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surpl 





: 65.000 00 
| Ee 1,040,319 38 
Gross Assets, Januar). 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
United States Bends at market valuc..$1,0 0,810 00 
Sta’ 37,827 60 


te and other Bonds and Stocks.......... $7, 
SE Ee cccvesveseevapecncncesanscesece .40,.85 58 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, - 
worth $802,342 5O)............sssese.es 235,2°5 00 
Mo age 3 (on Real Estate, worth 
eaccsnsaamanse caseemnetennesee 673,C00 00 
Estate, office buildings in New York 
Sl icnenachabephactnaeietnnnen 677,200 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
Th scnkchenddembewetnerelbaene 150,359 58 
Interest and Rents accrued... .........+.. 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 





The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as long 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 


and defects of the old qn 


ay the dangers 
and the protection of life insurance 
offered upon a = as simple, fair, and just as isa 
urance. 


tions. 


tar GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 





1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
inetccnvnnnbddnwnae 804,038 88 

Surplus...... eauaeesandinasies 807,073 23 


: $2,011,112 11 


JOHN DEVEREAUX, President. 
WM. G. CROW ELL, Secretary. 
JOHN 1. THOMSON, Ase’t Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de 
ceased policyholders years after they hai allowed 
their policies to lapse. Those persons who have 
policies with other omens. and, by failure to pa: 

remiums when due In consequence of reverses 
Ste pelled to forfeit their in- 
surance, will not fail to Seprectate the SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES offered by this Company. 
the circulars of 





THE mee Aer hce Gprvar LIFE 


Springfield, Mass. 
—_—_—————EE eee 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 25, 
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WONDERFUL RESULTS 


Tontine Policies. 


THE unexampled profits returned to the 
holders of Tontine policies issued by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society are illus- 
trated by the following letters. When a 
company of such strength as the Equitable, 
and which has so wide a reputation for 
fair dealing and prompt payment of 
claims, can issue incontestable policies 
showing at maturity such results, the great 
popularity of the company is not to be 
wondered at. 

The following is from a letter dated New 
York, April 5th, 1880, addressed to one of 
the Society’s agents. The writer holds 
$40,000 of insurance in the Equitable— 
$25,000 Tontine and $15,000 Endowment: 


“ Of the several ways of closing my Ton- 
tine policy, I have decided to continue it 
in force by using the annuity and future 
dividends as they accrue, which will, I see, 
reduce my premium from what I have been 
paying—$1,357.75—for the past ten years 
to only about $350 in 1881, thus giving me 
a cash reduction of nearly 75 per cent., 
which is better than ever I had anticipated, 
and I shall take bape pee in mentioning the 
fact to my friends and using all my influ- 
ence to further the Society’s business. 

‘*T am, with best wishes for even greater 
success and prosperity in the future for the 
Equitable than in the past, 

“* Yours, very respectfully, 


“Epw'p O. JENKINS.” 








Mr. Charles Biggs, of New York, in ac- 
knowledging receipt from the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of check for the 
cash value of his Tontine policy, March 
6th, 1880, says: * 


“The result shows a return of the pay- 
ments made with interest at nearly 4 per 
cent.; almost equal to a savings bank in- 
veetment; in addition to which $5,000 insur- 

ance has been carried during the life of the 
— The investment has been a satis- 

factory one and turns out much better 
than some others I have made during the 
past ten years.” 


‘‘ New York, March 28d, 1880. 
“*Hquitable Life Assurance Society : 

** Gentlemen :—I have received your 
statement of my life policy No. 58,815 for 
$5,000, taken on the Tontine plan, in 1870. 
The period of ten i expires in May, 
1880, oe I bave decided, of the four ways, 
to continue my policy by using the surplus 
to purchase an annuity. With divigends, I 
see that my premium for 1881 will be but 
$52.95, or reduction of eighty-four per 
cent. of the annual amount. 

“This is very satisfactory to me, and I 
recommend the Tontine plan to those in- 
suring, as proving better than ordinary 
policies, the returns are so much larger. 

‘ Yours truly, 
‘*THos, MonaHAN.” 


120 Broadway, N. Y, 


UNITED TANTS) 3 


life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,9 ~<tonttthds . 
LUTE Ber fousen sit Sxwixs 


LIBERALITY TO THE IN 
“Il Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Sooner 
. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 











ENOWLTOW. M.A. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


_ OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the followi Lm ge us 


ge Sist of 
Premiums + 5 


Premiums coon 
CUM, TOU. 0000sccccccstsseeeséeede 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiumas...... $5,371,048 49 
No Policies have L—_* — issued upon Life 
Fire disconnected 





Risks; nor u 
MJ ums marked off fro: st Ja RSET, 
m™m ‘an 
1872, to Sist December, 1870. '  $,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre and Exp $8.0,;36 77 
The pany has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, Sy, Bank, and See. ener ee 
and other Wr, 
Real Estate and Claims ‘¢ due the —_ £00,000 08 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,522,824 2° 
REUAmanNbdeSetatees Sasbsnance 231,455 16 
Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,739 51 





Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders , or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 





interest on the t to red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 


A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 














ewis CURTIS" ALEXANDER V: BLAKR, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. 
JAMES Cc LES HALL, 
BARDON URNHAM, ROBERT a 'STUAR’ 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FORESr 
STURGIS FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENS AMIN HF WILLIAM BRYCE 
A wil . FOGG, 
WILLIAM F. DODGE, PETER V. KING 
ROYAL PHELPS THOMAS B. Copbrsarom, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. KS HURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, ‘LIAM DEG ROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLI INS, 
CHARLES P. BU , JOHN L. RIKER 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 





1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Assets Jan. Ist, 1880...........0.---0eeeeee 10, ry 4 ) 
fa ED Mabilities................ . 1,84 00 
Amount of insurance in force............ 98°993,000 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each $100 of liability, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ry 


Siehoe * 


OF NEW YORK. 





LIFE 
Tusupance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 





=| MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY - 


OF NEW YORK 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. 


American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1859. prone resem ILL. 





Plan. Dusting, esse, 
ituated te Caleage 1, Fonber 
8 
sy strmanes is renee eee 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
and sil other Uability, - “. ~ . etait 8s 
regards Policy -Holders, e 7 . e 


- - - - - a - 


,t}6 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, $1, 819,170.58. Losses paid from 
1874 te 1880, $1,678,844.158. 


DIRECTORS, 


tiie, Hm” Elim oncom 




















25 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY list, 1880. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. (st, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 GI 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets. . $135,966 98 


$36,077,490 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


INE, shvbcbed ba nseesagnnnes sige operarenee eseses 96,382,875 25 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 379,839 09—§6,003,086 16 
Interest am@ wets. é oc. cece csc ccccccepecccccce eccoee 2,330,875 98 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1879........0.....- 306,225 98—$2,083,650 00—$€8,036,686 16 


$44,114,176 84 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured and discqunted, including reversionary addi- 
iii 35 Bune dcctdrontecatrebibtinesnencekasanebes 1,015,256 22 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 
IIE goo o.5.5 6 cccg cobs §0p0s0densesceredeoesseseease 178,608 64 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 626,258 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc..... 807,302 81 — $5,928,745 16 


$38,185,431 68 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............- $1,961,701 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

Walue $14,356,192 94).... cccccccccccrcccccrccccccceccerccsores 13,544,671 96 
Th lig A i AE AAI IIIS, I Ji Aad aa ER 4,974,578 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).........cceccceeseeeeeeeeceees 15,813,278 95 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000).... 850,000 00 
‘#Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,160,000). ...........- cece cece eees 621,408 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1880............ 0... ceee eee e eee e eee eee 367,989 02 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 

fm Mabllities).......-ccceccccccese cocccece bebee 60nbeunenseenes« 211,625 23 
Agemts’ balances...........--seeseeseccecsceceecees ecccccccscccece 22,199 23 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880..... daicicn ieee $17,989 11— $88,185,431 68 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 

York. 
Excess of market value of securities over COst.......0.sssecsscssese 


CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880........s.scsccecees cove 
APPROPRIATED 48 FOLLOWS: 


811,520 98 
$38,996,952 66 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January ist, 1880...... eebsocser $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, @tC..........ssseeeeeeccceeeeeeess 218,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpald...............secseeeceeeees 82,780 98 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium.............+s0.see-seeeeeeeeees 34,016,840 82 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............0.ceeceeseeee 16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per CODt....ceccccescecseceee socsceeees eoee 8,120,371 48 


atqemeeiiacianaeieomnte 
$38,996,952 66 


Surphus, Eetimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 per Goat, oner $7,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $8,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


Durin,, the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,008,173. 





Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,182,119, 
Number of = 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, 127,748,4 
4 Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605 1878, 127,901,887, 
Policies in Force: | Jan. lst, 1879, 45,005. at Risk: | 1879, 125,282,144. 
Jan. 1st, 1880, 45,705. 1880, 127,417,763. 
1875, $1,524,815. 1875, $1,870,658 Jan. ist, 1876, $2,400,654. 
Death- | 176) 1/547,648, ‘come | 1976’ °)'so6,950. Divisible | Ja0° ist, 1877, ) mene 
claims { 1877, 1,638,128. from { 1877, 1,867,457. Surplus at { Jan. ist, 1878, 2,664,144, 
1878, 1,687,676. srterest | 1878, 1,948,685. 4 ror cent, | Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,496, 
paid: | 1279, 1,569,854. 1879, 2,088,650. *PeFS*P' | Jan. Ist, 1880, 8,120,371. 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CB4S8. WRIGHT, M_D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIVY. 
BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, " RORERT B. COLLINS, HEYFRY TUCK, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 68. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
yo ay MORRIS FRANKLEN, 
Presiden: 


iat Tos, Sm A HW. BEER s, 
VicesPresident and Actuary, 











THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





AT no period since the ‘great panic 
of 1878 have the prospects of Tas In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite publicattention toour NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 
vance...... 5.00 
One subscription with | one NEW ud 
ecriber, both in advance, in one re- 
mittance. ° 5.00 
One subscription with | two NEW  sub- 
ecribers, all three in advance, in one 
remittance..... ......- 7.00 
One subscription with three NEw ‘ub 
acribers, all four in advance, in one 
remittance............ 8.50 
One subscription with fous NEW oul 
ecribers, all five in advance, in one 
POMIERREO a. 6nc0s cnccccccescoce 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ucd rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper 
In almost every city, or village it 
would be a very casy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, 


town, 


five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz.. $2 00 per an- 
num, If ali will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subsciibers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ tral only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 
Pres. T. D. WOOs'7Y. D.D, LL.D 
Pres. NOAH PORTER. D.D.. LL.D., 
pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D.. LL.D, 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Rn. SG. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop A. C. COXE. D.D.. LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D.. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D.. 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D . 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 
TIIOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LD 
Prof. L. I. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D.,? 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD. D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D.. 
lon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, %..C., 
RIBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMDB. LL.D., 
a. S. PACKARD. Jr.. M.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Nev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
iicn, J. L. M. CURRY. D.D., 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
7. L. oo YLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMZS, Jr. 
RIL. secaDaeD. Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE. D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD. 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, NMIORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” c. P. CRANCI 
Rev. DAVID SWING, J. DOYLE O'REILLY. 
Rov. WM. M. BAKER, Mrs. S. M. B. PLATT, 
PIILIP SCHAFF,D.D.. RACHEL POMEROY, 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. IIGGINSON, ALIPRED B. STREET, 
“11. IL.” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
pres. J. F. UURST, D.D., Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
lion. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCELEY, D.D 
J. J. PLATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prot. JOHN A. PAINE, 


CELIA THAXTLR, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BBET RARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 


I. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Prof. NORMAN FOX, 


C. N, SIMS, DD., G. BR. CROOKS,D. D.. 
PAUL I. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
Hina RICH, Prof. C. 0. TOY, D.D.. 


ELLA FARNAM, 
Prof. J. D. DANa, LLD., 
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The Independent. 


52 Numbers. in advance (postage free). .-.....83.00 
26 - (6 mos.). in advance ( postage free) 1.50 


13 (3. mos.). a 75 
4 (imonth), * * 35 
2 > (2 weeks), “ ” 20 
1 Number () week), - : o 16 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, na 3.50 
52 ” after 6 months, 4 ow 


t®” Remittances must be made in Money Orders. 
Bank Cheeks. or Drafts if possibie. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money 'n a KEGIS- 
TERED LeTrTEeR. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of ali arrearages 1s made. as re- 
quired by law 

No names enter.d 4 Se subscription books with- 
out the mone? in adva 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the e ce of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due or the pe ae year, with or without 


farther rome 

HE ner ort the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW »s mbecriptions are indicated bs 
the change in the date Of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week efter the money 
is received. But when 8 possage stanp is received 
the receipt will be sent b all. 

Messrs SAMPSON LO ECO. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Lond: n to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a pepe: : segulesty from the 
post-office—whether di to his name or another's 
or whether he bas subscribed or not—is respunsible 
for the fg ng 

@ person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
unue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 

office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office. or 
removing and idoving th.m_ uncalied for,is prima 
facie evideuwe of intentional frard. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines Ww the column.) 
ments. Last f 


1 ead Advertise To ~rwsed Business —_ 
. be. t { 

H a (one month) ‘Ne. 4 times (one month... se 
13 = (three months)ioc. 13 (three munths sic 
. * (six —_ 3° (six de. 
532.” = (twelve ** ).e.'63  ° (twelve “ fice. 
I). LUSTRATED ‘ADV hmrwrermrenped 
} time. . ° Bi. 

4 times (one month). ... © ce +e co coe SM 
i “* (three noe oe eee over +e SUB. 

(six 5 ee . Me, 





(twelve = Be ce ° «+» fie. 
Pc BLISHER’ 8 NOTICES. ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINK, EACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES . awe DOLLARS PER AGAT® 
RrLictous Notices .. .... ..FtrTY CEN18 A LINE. 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPEN DENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


EE 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tok INDEPENDENT, on reccipt of 
the sum named i addition to the rerular sub- 
scription price of Tuz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 





These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Req. Price, 
Agriculturist. ,.... +. -€1 25 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly). ..274- 200 
Atlantic Monthly............. -350 40 
Demorest’s Magazine. . -250 300 


Frank Leslie’s IMlustrated we e ckly. 850 400 
Trank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 800 


Godey’s Lady’s Book.......-..-.. 1 75 200 
Harper’s Magazine...... coscee 3 50 400 
“ Weess~ «0 esssuctes 350 400 

- BaSSP. 000  orce. .3850 400 

e Young People (W eekl>). 13 150 
Home Journal.........--.++++++ 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine....... he 0.8 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine . . 2 40 275 
Littell’s Living Age............- 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 C0 150 
Popular Science Monthly... .....450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly..........-- .. 350 4.00 
Weekly Tribune... ....-...++-.6++ 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

, .nbeectbbessassenases’ 1 75 9 
Pret 1 20 150 
The Mustratcd Christian Weekly. 2 2 25¢ 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 06 
Turf, Ficld, and Farm(newsubs.’. 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream..............- 3 50 400 
Lelectic Macazine. ........-.2---- 450 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.........-. --- 400 580 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 100 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 


Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work............ er fF 30 
Rural New Yorker..............«. 210 2350 
Sood Company (new subs.)....... 2% 3860 


Artbur’s Dlustratel Home Mazg- 
SAND: ccsencegncdscnvetoemes ON ° ED 





1783 BAC OW PIANOS 1820. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 


BACON & RAVEN.-—BACON & KARE. 


A fine assortment of New Scale Square Grand and 
Cabiet Grand Pianos, of unsurpassed tone and work 
monn 2 constantly on hand. Catalogues by mail ov 


applicatio 
1473 and 1475 Broedws , near 42d St, 
New Yor 
The three Elevated Ralirpads have stations at 424 st.. 
near wy kactory. 
INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES aad DRESDEN. 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
. from a Connoisseur now 'n Europe 


741 Broadway. 
eas: 


Waterproof Aprons 


tter terms then any 
* cher manufacturer. 

fold . a Agents only. They 
ore n plain White. 
fancy Cloth, in 

estern Styles. 
* Absolute necessity in 
Al Residence, Siere, 
estaurant, 
Hotel. "Mill, or Factory 

of any kind, 

We send a few samples of 
the material. Circulars and 
wholesale ¢ free. Address 


W.C. ROGERS, 
79 Court erect, Beston, 
{We have examined the above goods, and cheerfully 


recommend them and Mr. Rx ers to our host of Agent 
friends.—Ep. AGENTS’ HERALD. 











OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
WHITE HOLLY 


iS NOW READY. 
This with our compicte assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
embracing some [0 varieties, is particularly watts 
theattention of wholesale Luyers. 

Send for price list 

GEORGE W.READ & CO., 
186 to ‘200 Lewis Street, New York, 


_ 








rue PyPR WRITER. 


‘ 
aedy 


A 


Sold at Reduced Prices. 
FACTORY, ILION, N.Y. 
Principal Office, 281 aan N.Y. 





Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with 
Testimonials, 


TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHINS. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, und by its use none other 
is needed 





Manufactured by 
HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Unien Place, Hartford, Ct. 


For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. fi. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


A 35, 1 27. 139 Water Street. N. Y. 


~ YOUNG AMEXICA PRES U0.. 
19 Murray Street. New York, 
; manufacture a large variety of 
7 pripling Presses, ranging in 
price from 45 cents to PAL +5, 
+= luding the CENTENN!. 
piiene autice, tts BINDS, 
STATES, a iri 
“irculars free. Spe “3 
men Book of Type, ten cente. 
\ Sample kage of 40 varietics 
of and fancy cards, 10 
cents. Instruction Book for 









U. $. Jobber, $60. | 
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WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE CEOCRAPHY OF THIS COUNTRY, WILL SEE 
BY EXAMINING THIS MAP, THAT THE 





























Its main line runs from Culconp tec ‘ouncil Bluffs 

and Omaha, zh Joliet, Ottawa, La 

Holts. Liberty, fo — ae, Row Island, ‘ Bbrogkiyn: 
ei ty . Marengo. 

Grin ia Des Moinen, ane theca 


with t 

Wilton Junction vo to Museatine. Weioree. Fair- 
field, Eid lknap, Centrevi ton 

Trenton, Gallatin, Cameron, Leavenwo and 
Atchison ; reaehingce to Sigourney. Gabapeeen 





parte. Eldon. ‘Onan 
~ ready ay Pella, onroe and Des 
; Des ianola and Winterset; 
‘Atlantic to Resaben. yey Avoca to Harlan. This 


is pe) pe | the enly Kailroad. which owns, con- 
trois and operates & a throughs line between Chicago 


an 
“fnts Come Cc ompany ¢ own and control their Sleeping 
. which are inferior to none, and give you a 
= ne berth be between C a 


rive ) Dotter, while 
charg eo between e same points 
pee oe Benen fora double berth, and Six Dollars 


What will | g? you wont A be the pleasure 
of enjoying eals, wi tS pyaes over the 
beautiful Prairies of 1 Tita = tT in one of 
a 


our magni 
accompany afl Express Trains. You get 
on n entire meal. as good as is served in any first- 


ei. for seventy-five cents: or you can 
order what you — and pay for what you uu get. 

ng the fact that a majority of the peo- 
nis proto ecpe te 


te apartments erent pur- 
e enormous rT senate a 
— line warranting it). we are pleased t 
ince that y runs its PALACE 
SLEEPING Ae for 
BALACS 
other great 


DINING CARS for 
cS ior Eatin purposes 








CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R. 


IS THE GREAT CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST! 


SMOKING SALOON where you can enjoy your 
“ Havana” atail 4 SN of the day. 
ficent Iron Bri an the Bepiestnet 
and Missouri rivers = ry points crossed b 
line, and Spenaters are avoided at Council huts 








ein U nio n 
mre Uri depot. R. KR. CONNECTIONS OF 
Fy Sead THROUGH LINE ARE AS FOL- 


a. of Sa mec Aee, with all diverging lines forthe East 


= ENGLEWOoD, with the Lake Shore & Michi- 
ease Southern and Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 


ALS WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, with Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis R. R. 
At LA SALLE, with Uitncie Central R. R. 
At PEORIa,. —_ P.. P. & J.; P. i. 1. B.& 
W.; = L Midland aed T PL & 
t ROCK ISLAND. with Western Bin i. “Rand 
Rex Island & Peoria Railroad. % 
t DAVENPORT, with the Davenport & North- 
Werte rm R.R. 


At WEST LIBERTY, with the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern K. 
AtGRINNELL. with Central R. R. of Iowa. 
& Ft. R. RB. 


t 3 " 
CoUNcI LUFFS, with Union R. R. 
At ey Mo, OR Re din New) 
At CoLamscnduncTIOn. with Burlington,Cedar 
pids & Ni RK. R. 


Ra ‘ort! 
At OTTUMWA, with Central RK. ¢ lowa; St. 
Louis, Kan. City & Ne ty . K. Rds. 
At KEOKUK, with Toledo, Peoria and areaw: 
Wabash, and St. Louis. Keokuk & N.-W. R. Rds. 
tw BEVERLY. ety City, 8t. J. & cB. R. R. 
ATCHISON, w tchison. Santa 
Fe; Atchison & Neb. and Cen. Br. Union Pacitic 


R. 
* At LEAVENWORTH, with K. P. and K. Cen. 
R. Kads. 


iwourn. a a MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS. 

“ » 
s Untied Sin ee et Roeck Island Reoute,”” are sold by 
obtainable at your home ticket office, 


address, 
E. ST. JOHN. 
Gen’l Tkt. and Pase’sr Aat., 
Chicago, Li. 
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Old and Young, 


THE GARDEN PARTY. 


BY HARRIET TROWBRIDGE. 
Sarp the White Rose to the Red: 


“Let us give a party— 


A grand garden party, and invite 


All our friends !”” 


Said the Red Rose to the White: 


** Who shall we invite? ”’ 
“ We must make out a list, 
And write it out plain, 
So that no one be missed,” 


Said the White Rose again. 


‘*First, all our relations, 


And, next, the Carnations, 
And the Asters, so many and fine.” 


“Dear, dear! 
Said littl® Wild Rose. 


Won’t they shine!” 
‘* But the Lilies 


Can’t come, nor the Daffydowndillies ; 
For poor Lily of the Valley is dead 
And the Daffys are all out of town.”’ 


“80 sorry!” said the White 
Red ; 


Rose to the 


“For the Tulips are abroad, and the Hya- 


cinths too. 


in blue. 
8o pretty they are! 
come. 


new— 
Just imported! 
Daisies, 


faces! 
And pray don’t forget 
The Salvias. 
know, 
Some of the young ones. 
Mignonette, 





But invite the Lobelias. They'll all come 
And the Pansies must 
They have the loveliest dresses of velvet, all 
And those dear little 


They’re simple and sweet, and such pretty 


They are just out, you 


And there’s 


An‘ the Stocks, and Chrysanthemumstoo.” 
*“*My dear Madam Rose !”’ said a Salvia near, 
“IT was standing so close, I couldn’t but 


hear. 


Excuse me, but why invite them, pray ?”’ 
** And why not?” said Red Rose, ina digni- 


fied way. 


“Why, they’re nobodys, I’m sure! 


plain to be seen 


and its 


They’re as poor as church-mice, 
For they’ve worn the whole summer long 
those dresses of green!” _ 
“Well, 7 think they are nice, 


Whatever they wear !’’ 


Spoke up, White Rose, with her stateliest. air, 


mother has seen 
the Queen !”’ 
way, 

That very same day. 


side. 


ed.”’ 


“What a glorious night 


Just look overhead ! 
Was sky ever so clear, 
Or moon 60 bright »”’ 


array, 
gay. 
Outnumbered them all, 


Bourbons, 
First opened the ball, 


face 
Of the grave Marechal Niel. 


pearls, 


self 


of Wales; 


- 


sweet, 


ste} 


attire ; 












“And they come of a very old stock, 


My 


Their mothers at Court, bosom friends of 
Madam Salvia grew scarlet and went on her 
And the Chrysanthemums were invited 

And the Hollyhocks, too, and dozens be- 
In fact,”’ said the Red Rose to the White, 


As she sleepily bade her good night, 
“T am sure, dear, that no one has been slight- 


Said the red Rose to the White: 


For our party, my dear !”’ 
“Yes,’’ said the White Rose to the Red, 


The guests were assembled in brilliant 
The high and the lowly, the graveand the 


The Roses, with their many relations, 
And the aristocratic Carnations 


And Louis Phillipe with the Queen of the 


And the rest followed on in due order. 
The Black Prince, looking courtly and grand, 
Led out the fair Rose of Castile, 
And the Gypsy Girl saucily Jaughed in the 


Belle Normandie, dressed im pink satin and 


Waltzed twice with the Baron Provost, 
And the Prince of the Fuchsias devoted him- 


To the beautiful Marie Guillot. 
Lord Macaulay appeared, with the Princess 


Lord Granville, with Madame Plautier; 
While the fair Marguerite looked dainty and 


On the arm of the gay Paul Verdier. 
Dolly Varden was there, in her brightest 


Dark Othello looked down on the scene; 
With Psyche and Sappho and Eurydice 

And Gil Blas and the great Lamartine. 
Hermosa, in pink, and Saffrano, in gold, 








And Blanche, in a mantle of snow, 
Took the hearts quite by storm of Humboldt 
and Lothair 
And that.warrior, brave Jacqueminot. 
The Michaelmas Daisies were all in pure 
. white, 
The Salvias in scarlet and blue ; 
While the Hollyhocks came in the finest of 
gowns, 
’ Like the Asters of every hue. 
Soft purple velvets the Heliotropes wore, 
With emeralds shining like stars ; 
And Violet Pansy looked really superb, 
As she danced with a gay son of Mars. 
Blanche Chrysanthemum reigned as a queen 
that night, 
So stately and fair and tall, 
In white satin en train and pearl diadem, 
They called her the Belle of the Ball. 


In happy laughter, dance, and song 

The hours flew by so fleet, so fleet, 
When silently, with noiseless feet, 

Pale elves slid down the moonbeams white 
Among the merry throng. 

A sudden thrill of quick affright, 

An icy chill, a shuddering sigh, 
And hushed the laughter and the song! 


Said the Pansies: ‘‘ Let us hide our faces, 
Or we are lost ! 
Happy we who dwell in lowly places, 
Where the cruel elves can touch us not, 
As they wander to and fro, 
Cold and pitiless !’’ 
“Ho !”’ cried valiant Jacqueminot, 
I flee not from any foe, 
Whate’er the cost !”’ 


The White Rose turned to the Red, 
Shivering, as she bent her head. 
‘The elves are near! the night is drear! 
And I am cold—so cold!” she said. 
“Come close to me, O heart’s delight !"’ 
Said the Red Rose to the White, 
“Though the elves be nearand the night 
be drear, 
I have no fear!”’ 
And the Red Rose kissed the White. 


In the morning sunlight 
Down her garden, wide and long, 
The Lady Alice wandered, 
With a happy, happy song. 
**This day I am a bride,”’ she said. 
‘This blessed night shall I be wed 
To one the bravest in the land ! 
Shine, golden sun! and, sky of blue, 
Smile over him, my lover true! 
Sing, little birds, your gladdest lays, 
On this the goldenest of days, 
When I beside my love shall stand, 
The happiest bride in all the land !”’ 


Then suddenly her song grew still, 
For all around her, mute and chill, 
The lifeless blossoms hung from branch and 
spray. 
** O cruel frost !”’ she cried, ‘‘ to kill 
My pretty darlings so! 
O pitiless cold winds, to lay them low! 
None spared of all I loved. Yet stay! © 
This sweet White Rose shall rest 
To-night upon my breast ! 
And this, with cheek of flame and heart of 
fire, 
I give to him, my heart’s desire ! 
And these, so beautiful and rare, 
My snowy-fringed Chysanthemums, 
Shall wreathe my hair! 
Shine, golden sun! and, sky of blue, 
Smile over him, my lover true! 
Sing, little birds, your gladdest lays, 
On this the goldenest of days, 
When I beside my love shall stand, 
The happiest bride fn all the land !” 


Said the White Rose to the Red, 
« Life is sweet, but death is best, 
Lulled to rapture on her breast !’’ 
** O heart’s delight ! 
My cheek burns yet with bis first kiss! 
Nay, life is bliss !’* 
Said the Red Rose to the White. 





APES HELP BUILD A CHURCH IN 
INDIA. 


BY JAMES L. PHILLIPS, M. D. 





Srrictity speaking, aneape has no tail. 
These I am tospeak of had tails full four 
feet long; but that has nothing to do with 
this tale. Reading, the other day, about 
monkeys being ‘‘ a factor in education” in 
London, I was reminded of how a troop of 
monkeys, a dozen years ago, helped us in 
our missionary work. 


Our camp stood in a delightful mango 


grove, on the skirt of a small Hindu 
village. The people were mostly potters 
and the spot was a market-place. We found 
these potters and their neighbors, as Paul 
found Athens, “‘ wholly given to idolatry.” 


wes a2 A TO 


preacters, and many openly ridiculed 
‘‘the foreign faith.” In the market on 
Saturday hundreds heard the Word of Life; 
but the wily priests did their very best to 
drive us from our stand, while they stirred 
up ‘certain lewd fellows of the baser 
sort,” and so created a quite general 
tumult. 

While our workers were conferring to- 
gether in the tent as to the right course to 
take with these poor, deluded people— 
whether to pass them by and go on to other 
villages, or stay a day or two longer, and 
put forth fresh efforts for their enlighten- 
ment—a young man thrust his head unbid- 
den into the tent, and exclaimed: ‘‘ The 
monkeys are eating up our gardens.” 
Knowing the monkey to be one of the 
favorite gods of the Hindus and having 
often seen divine honors offered to it, at 
Benares and elsewhere, I quietly and doubt- 
fully asked, pointing to my guns: ‘‘ Do you 
wish me to kill off a few of the monkeys?” 
The youth, not daring to say yes, as quietly 
nodded assent and slipped away. 

The question was now: Shall I shoot the 
monkeys? We make it a rule never to 
violate, if possible, the religious prejudices 
of these heathen. It never pays to rudely 
clash against the fond and long-cherished 
superstitions of the Hindus. There is a 
better way for reaching and teaching these 
people. But I was strongly moved to put 
an end, to some of those quadrumanous 
mammals, who were committing whole- 
sale depredations on the poor people's crops. 
Some gardens had been completely ruined— 
corn, melons, cucumbers devoured with 
remarkable rapidity. Is it not my duty to 
rid the village of these heartless marauders? 
In so doing, I might strike a blow at 
monkey worship, besides helping the 
farmers. This thought it was that sent me, 
gun in hand, in quest of the brutes. 

Passing a widow’s house, I saw several 
immense monkeys briskly helping them- 
selves to her vegetables. In an hour her lit- 
tle garden would be utterly laid waste. The 
poor, superstitious creature!—she couldn’t 
so much as throw a pebble-at the plunder- 
ers, To'speak a harsh word would be to 
incur no small peril, She Jay prostrate on 
the ground, praying to the monkeys. Her 
poverty was her plea; their benignity was 
herhope. The voracious brutes paid far 
closer heed to her melons than to her 
prayers. They seemed to be of the opinion 
that possession was nine points in the 


law. 
Beginning in that widow’s garden, I 


made quick work of ‘‘ polishing off” a 
dozen or more of these great pests in as 
many minutes. Soon the whole troop, 
numbering scores, were in full retreat, and 
I was putting up my ‘‘ smooth-bore,” when 
some citizens, who had become wonderfully 
brave by this time, begged me not to quit 
till] I had killed an old monkey that, in 
addition to other crimes, ‘‘chused the 
children and bit them.” It was full twenty 
minutes before we found him. On the 
uppermost bough of a very high tamarind, 
his white beard waving in the wind, sat 
the patriarch, chattering defiance and 
little dreaming of the range of a Birming- 
ham gun. That last eager shot took 
effect, and down through the dense foliage, 
tearing everything before it, came the big 
body of that monkey monarch. 

Now, whereas a monkey is a god, the 
tenets of Hindu theology do not insist 
upon divine honors being paid toa monkey's 
carcass. The lads of the village, who may 
have been of the chased and bitten, seemed 
well aware of this nice distinction. It was 
interesting to see how lustily they belabored 
that carcass. They may have felt as did 
the shepherd boys who, on being reproved 
for pommeling a dead dog, vigorously re- 
plied: ‘‘We wish him to understand 
that there is punishment after death for 
dogs that kill sheep.” 

The dead bodies of those monkeys lay 
strewed about the village, and furnished an 
appropriate text for a very practical dis- 
course on the folly of monkey worship. 
Would that all false gods in India, and 
America too, could be disposed of as sum- 
marily! Thecrowd, attracted by the firing, 
listened as never before to the exposure of 
a false faith and the preaching of thetruth, 
and the Lord opened their hearts to give 
heed to the things spoked by his messen- 





Few cared to listen to the Christian 


_young life. 






sent me a call to come and shoot some 
more monkeys. This has proof that the 
seed of the Kingdom hadtakenroot. Last 
week I visited them. There was not a 
monkey to be seen; but I heard them 
hooting a mile away. Their mission in this 
village wasaccomplished. There are now 
several families of believers in the place. 
The chief potter was the first convert, and 
others have followed him. Before this sketch 
reaches the readers of Tur INDEPENDENT 
we hope there will be a Christian church 
organized in that Hindu village. Close 
beside the delightful mango grove stands 
the miud house that will serve as both 
school-room and chapel. Last Saturday I 
was preaching in that same market, and the 
hundreds heard the Gospel gladly. So it 
comes that the apes were a factor in church- 
building, and so, thank God, the Kingdom 
comes. 

Mipwapore, INDIA. 





“DOLLY FIRST.” 
BY MRS. MARY D. BRINE. 


Fott of frolic and full of fun 
Is little May’s heart tiil the day {s done. 
Then nurse is calling. ‘Come, pet!’ she 
cries. 
**I know of a darling with sleepy eyes, 
And I know of a dainty trundle-bed, 
And a pillow which waits for a curly head; 
And good-night kisses are waiting, too, 
For just such a dear little girl as you!”’ 








But the wee little May, she shakes her head, 
“May dot to put May’s dolly to bed. 

May wock poor dolly to s’eep,"’ says she, 
“For Dolly is tired as she tan be !’’ 

80 down in the little rocking-chair 

Sits baby May, while her golden hair 

Falls over her tired, sleepy eyes, 

As she sings to dolly sweet lullabies. 


“Oh ! by-low, pitty dolly dear, 
’Ou mustn’t twy, for I is here !’’ 
Thus, rocking and rocking and rocking 

away, 

Sings softly and low little ‘‘ Mamma May,”’ 
Till all of a sudden the white lids fall, 
And May forgets her dolly and all, 
And out of her arms ip a minute more 
Poor dolly has tumbled upon the floor, 
While off to Dreamland dear little May 
Has gone to wander till peep of day. 
Ani safe in the dainty trundle-bed 
Nurse lays the curly golden head ; 
But all night long on the nursery floor— 
Alone, uncared for, unthought of more— 
Lies dolly, with glass eyes wide awake, 
Ready to welcome the glad daybreak. 





REMINISCENCES. 


BY MRS. HARRIET B. JOHNSON, 





‘‘AunT HARRIET, it seems a long time 
since you told us anything about your 
We are tired of new things, 
and, as nobody remembers so far back as 
you do, please tell us about something that 
made you happy when you were a little 
girl—something we never saw.” 

«« Well, children, I must think a moment. 
I suppose you never saw and never will 
see an old-fashioned stage-coach such as 
were used about the commencement of the 
present century. And yet, when I wasa 
child, nothing was suggestive of such 
grandeur, and ‘‘to ride in the stage” was 
a happiness to which few children aspired. 
I used to look at the picture of Elijah’s 
translation, and wonder if it were equal to 
a ride in the stage.” 

‘« Twice a week it arrived at the village 
tavern, and its graceful sway, as the driver 
cracked his whip and brought it around a 
curve to the front door, was to me ‘the 
poetry of motion.’ ° 

“‘The immense trunks (?) strapped on 
behind and covered with a leather curtain; 
the throwing out of the mail-bag; the dis- 
mounting of the passengers, ; the foaming 
of the horses; and the vapor arising from 
their heated bodies, all suggested a wonder- 
ful power and sublimity. My little heart 
swelled to think it had left Hartford at 
midnight and was going to Albany! Such 
a distance—a hundred miles! How could 
anybody go so far,from home? 

‘“‘And the driver! What a wonderful 
man he was, to drive four horses, and hold 
two pairs of reins, and blow a trumpet, and 
crack a whip at the same time! I wished 
my father was a stage-driver; or that my 
brother might become one; or that I might 





gers. Several years afterward those villagers 


marry one, when I was grown, 
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“Indeed, its arrival was the greatest ex- 
citement we had, and everybody seemed to 
feel it. The village blacksmith, with a 
hammer in one hand an | 4 horse’s foot in the 
other, would stop his work to see it pass; 
the school-children would look out of the 
windows and count the passengers; the 
plowman would stop his horse in the fur- 
row; the mower would stop whetting his 
scythe; and the fretful child would cease 
its wail, ‘to see the stage go by.’ 


** By the time the passengers had dined, 
and the horses changed, and the stage was 
ready to leave, several people would come 
for their papers and letters. Among them 
was our venerable minister, who came for 
the old Connecticut Courant, of time-hon- 
ored memory, and we children hushed 
and stood on the side of the road, and 
bowed and courtesied as he passed; and his 
smile of recognition made us feel holier 
and happier for a whole week. Indeed, 
had we shown such depravity as to neglect 
this token of respect to him, or any person 
older than ourselves, our mother would 
have expressed her horror of the actin 
such a manner as to make us cautious in 
the future; besides reading to us the story 
of the two she bears who came out of the 
woods and tore forty and two children in 
pieces, for the same dreadful sin—disre- 
spect to the aged. 

*‘ Alas! for the children of this advanced 
age if all who fail ‘to rise up before the 
hoary head’ were torn in pieces by bears! 
The bears would be right busy for awhile. 

**Reverence for the aged was among the 
first duties our mothers taught us. With 
what reverence I used to look upon the 
three bald-headed, tremulous old deacons, 
that sat every Sunday in the ‘ deacons’ 
pew,’ under the great high pulpit! They 
inspired me with an awe equal to that 
which I expect to feel if I am ever per- 
mitted to gaze upon Melchisedek, and 
Enoch, and Elijah. 1 sometimes saw them 
do what my mother said was a great sin in 
church—go to sleep; and when I told her 
of it, she said ‘they were old and feeble 
and cold’ (for in those days we had no fire 
in churches), and sol thought it was right 
in them, and that ‘God was giving his be- 
loved sleep.’” 

‘Why, Aunt Harriet, do you really 
mean to say there was no fire in the 
churches when you were a little girl?” 

**T do, indeed, my children. It seems a 
wonder to me now how whole families 
could ride several miles to church, when 
the weather was freezing cold, and listen 
to two long sermons, without seeing a spark 
of fire, and live through it. But we did; 
but oh! how we suffered. The only thing 
that kept our feet from freezing was the 
little foot-stove our mothers took with 
them. How long the sermon seemed, and 
how little of it we understood! And yet, 
to have remained at home without an ex- 
cuse we were willing to present at the 
Judgment-seat (that was my mother’s stand- 
ard) was a grievous sin, which would hang 
like a millstone about our necks for the 
entire week. I used to think a man who 
did not attend church was so wicked I was 
almost afraid to mect him on the street. 

‘And then we didn’t have the warm 
clothing we have now, nor so much of it. 
Every mother had to manufacture most of 
the summer and winter clothing for her 
family; for there were no factories in the 
country then.” 

“Oh! Aunt Harriet. Is it possible you 
‘lived before the introduction of manufac- 
tories? Did vou learn to spin and weave 
and make cloth?” 

“Yes, indeed. I learned to spin wool 
and flax, and used to knit all the stockings 
and mittens for the family.” 

‘“‘Why, Auntie, did you never have any 
time to play, and visit, and get your lessons? 
for I know you went to school ” 

**Oh! ves. I found time for all these 
things. I placed my book ona little table 
before me, and puta weight on it to keep 
it open; and I knit and studicd my lessons 
at the same time. Indeed, I did not for 
years study without knitting, or knit with- 
out either studying or reading.” 

“IT reckon, Auntie, that’s the reason you 
can knit in the dark and never drop a 
stitch. But please tell us when you learned 
all the poetry that fs stored away in your 
memory, It seems to me you can repeat 





Cowper, and Young, and Thomson, aad 
Campbell, and those old poets, and a thou- 
sand and one hymns and psalms, without 
making a blunder.” 

‘* Well, children, I learned the most of 
them while I was knitting and spinning on 
the little flax-wheel. You saw one of those 
wheels at the Centennial. I fixed the book 
in such a position that I could catch a line 
and spin at the same time. In that way I 
learned thousands of lines, and somehow I 
don’t forget them. You know what we 
learn in youth don’t leave us. 

‘* But don’t think, my children, that other 
girls didn’t.do the same thing. Hundreds 
of them stored their minds in this way 
with beautiful thoughts and poetry; and 
when they were married, they could sew, 
and knit, and repeat them to their children, 
and beguile them of many an hour of rest- 
lessness on rainy days and the long winter 
evenings. We didn’t have many books 
then.” 

‘“‘Did you have Sunday-schools then, 
Auntie?” 

‘No. I never heard of a Sdnday-school 
till I was nearly grown. But we had what, 
I think, was avery good substitute. We 
went to school every Saturday forenoon 
and learned the Catechism, from beginning 
to end, besides a great many beautiful 
hymns and poems. And Saturday was the 
happiest day in the week to me.” 

““What poems and hymns yere they, 
Auntie?” 

‘*Well, for the little ones we had 
‘Hymns for Infant Minds.” And how 
sweet they seem to me yet! When older 
and nearly grown, we recited poems from 
the standard poets. I will never forget the 
pleasure it gave me to recite ‘ Gray’s Ele- 
gy,’ and ‘Cowper’s Address to his Moth- 
er’s Picture,’ and the ‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,’ and the ‘Deserted Village,’ and 
many other poems, to the entire satisfaction 
of my teacher. Very frequently we had 
‘exhibitions,’ and acted ‘Hannah More,’ 
‘Sacred Dramas,’ and the ‘Search after 
Happiness,’ and many others. They were 
better than ‘ Pinafore’ to us.” 

‘No, children, we didn’t miss Sunday- 
school as much as you might suppose. 
Then parents shouldered the responsibility 
of their children’s religious instruction. 
They knew just how we stood on the Cat- 
echism and everything else. They would 
not have relished a Sunday-school teacher 
who thought Jephthah’s daughter danced 
before Herod, or who would have to hunt 
a half hourin the Old Testament for the 
Epistle of Jude.” 

‘‘What Catechism were you taught, 
Aunt Harriet? Was it that queer one they 
were selling at the Centennial, with those 
funny pictures of Adam’s fall, and young 
Timothy flying from sin, and Peter a- 
crying, and Zaccheus climbing a tree, and 
Xerxes in a coffin, and Mr. Rogers a-burn- 
ing at the stake, and I don’t know what 
else?” 

‘Yes, my dears, it was that same blessed 
old Catechism; and nearly every one of 
those pictures taught some scriptural truth. 
You know Dr. Doddridge’s mother taught 
him Scripture history from th- tiles around 
the fireplace, and what a power he was 
in the world! Besides, we didn’t have 
the scrap-books and thousand beautiful 
pictures you have now, and don’t 
value, because they are so common. 
No, girls, I never regretted the time I 
spent on that good old Catechism. When 
I want a clear-cut definition of a Christian 
doctrine, I go to that for it, and no form 
of words could express it so well. ButI 
suppose many good people of the present 
day consider me ‘old fogy’ on some 
points, and perhaps I am. But I can’t 
change now. It is too late. I never ex. 
pect to have the grace to go to communion 
on Sunday, to theater on Monday, to skat- 
ing-rink on Tuesday, to opera on Wednes- 
day, to matinée and prayer-meeting on 
Thursday, to a fancy ball on Friday, and 
play croquet on Saturday. All that would 
worry me. I could never make all those 
things harmonize. I shal] have hard work 
enough to get to Heaven without all those 
weights and entanglements. I suppose 
also that I am considered ‘old fogy’ in my 
views of the proper observance of the Sab- 
bath. But my conscience was so educated 
on that point that I can’t change now. I 
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must relate an incident of my childhood, 
which will show you how tender it was 
then. 

‘‘ One Saturday afternoon, as I had been 
a good girl all the week and had not 
missed a word of the Catechism in the 
forenoon at school, my mother said she 
would teach me to knit. I was delighted 
at this announcement, and, like all 
little girls then, I commenced a garter. 
I learned the stitch directly, and before 
sundown (for Sunday began at that time) I 
had knit more than aninch. I was delighted 
at my success, and my mother kissed me 
and said ‘my little fingers would soon 
make the needles fly.’ 

“The fascination was so great I could 
not expel it from my mind during the 
Sabbath, and I longed for the sun to go 
down (for Sunday was over then), that I 
might commence it again. After Ihad been 
twice to church, and heard two long ser- 
mons, and had learned and recited the 
texts to my mother, and had received from 
her the accustomed religious instruction 
for the day, I was assailed by the tempta- 
tion to take my knitting, just a moment, to 
see if I had forgotten the stitch. So I took 
itand went into the garret, and crawled 
under the rafters, where I hoped God would 
not see me, and tried a stitch ertwo. But 
the moment I had done it my conscience 
was so wounded and the sin seemed so 
great, because willfully committed, I suf- 
fered beyond anything I can now describe. 
I wanted to tell my mother, but hated to 
wound her by my sin; and I was afraid to 
go to God, and so I bore it in silence. 

“This incident, my children, may seem 
trifling, and even silly, to you; but to me it 
was, for a long time, an uncomfortable 
reality. It shows the power of education, 
and I cannot to this day do many things on 
Sunday that many good Christian people 
consider not only harmless, but profitabl..” 

‘‘Is that the reason, Aunty, that you 
never visit, or write letters, or read news- 
papers on Sunday?” 

‘* Yes, that is the reason.” 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pursies.” Toe INDEPENDENT. New York.) 





PREFIX PUZZLE. 


I am a word of 4 letters meaning to puzzle. 
Prefix 2 letters and make to examine. 
Prefix 3 letters and make to constitute. 
Prefix 2 letters and make to lay down. 
Prefix 3 letters and make to adjust. 
Prefix 2 letters and make to lay open. 
Prefix 2 letters and make to enjoin. 
Prefix 2 letters and make to place in front. 
Prefix 3 letters and make to design. 
Prefix 3 letters and make to resolve. 
Prefix 2 letters and make to deposit. 
Prefix 3 letters and make to apprehend. 
Prefix 5 letters and make to put out of place. 
Prefix 5 letters in two syllables and make to 
resolve into elements. 
Prefix 6 letters in two syllables and make to 
unsettle. 
Prefix 5 letters in two syllables and make to 
mediate. 
Prefix 6letters in two syllables and make to 
fit previously. 
Prefix 6 letters in two syllables and make to 
imagine previously. 8. K. F. 


UNIQUE PUZLEZ. 


* *# &*£ # & # 
+ * * * 
* *# # *# @# @ 
ee @# # @# # 
. * * * 
ee # # # # 


1st line, to retract; 8rd line, part of a 
bureau ; 4th Jine, premium ; 6th line, a keeper. 
It will read the same if you take the perpen- 
dicular lines beginning at the left. You can 
also read from the bottom up, or from the 
right to the left. NILLor. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My 24, 7, 19, 3, 14 is a female relation. 

My 20, 26, 15, 21, 25, 4 is to withdraw. 

My 11, 8, 23, 31, 12 is to limit. 

My 22, 30, 20, 3, 2 is to compel. 

My 5, 18, 10, 27, 9 is glistening. 

My 6, 17, 29, 28, 3, 18 is a sharp pain. 

My 1, 16, 25, 10, 3, 26 is a beginner. 

My whole is a proverb. L. R. H. 

WORD-SQUARE. 

1, to conduet ; 2, metric system abbrevia- 
tion ; 8, frosted; 4, course. Can be read up 
or down, or from left or right. 

0. BR. B. 








BIDDLE. 


My first is equal everywhere; 
My last is counted near and dear ; 
My whole exerts a watchful care, 
And scatters light and hope and cheer. 
NILLOR. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


Worps PRONOUNCED ALIKE, BUT DIFFER- 
ENTLY SPELLED.—1I, Roan—rhone ; 2, rough— 
ruff; 3, sale—sail; 4, peak—pique; 5, lyre— 
liar ; 6, week—weak; 7, surf—serf; 8, hart— 
heart; 9, bore—boar; 10, scent—cent; 11, 
pare—pair; 12, gate—gait; 13, foul—fowl; 
14, cord—chord. 


BEHEADED RuyYMES.—1. Trout—rout—out, 
Supper. Skin—kin—in, upper. 2. Cheat—heat 
—eat. Grumble. Preach—reach—each, rum- 
ble. 


CLever PuzzLe.—Unsatjsfactory. 
UNIQUE PUZZLES. 


1 1. 
NOTES LARUM 
O E E A E UV 
TENET REFER 
E E 0O UCU E A 
BETON MURAL 

WORD-SQUARES. 
1. 11. 
D RAW PART 
RAJA ALOE 
AJAR ROBE 
WARD TEEM 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
T—turf—F 
R—roar—R 
A—anti-—I 
D—do ge—E 
E—earn—N 
K—kind—D 
N—nuts—S8 


O-- omen—N 
W—waco—O 
S8—seer—R 
N—neck—K 
E—el oi—I 
I—iron—N 
T—t oad—D 
H—hear—R 
E—e ri e—E 
R--roa d—D 


a 
Selections. 
ENGLISH ILL-TREATMENT OF THE 
LETTER H. 


Tne ill-treatmeant which the letter / re- 
ceives from a very large proportion of the 
English people is, of course, known to the 
most superficial observer of their speech. 
It is the substance and the point ofa stand- 
ing joke which never loses its zest. Mr. 
Punch’s artists, when hard put to it for the 
subject of a social sketch, can always fall 
back upon the misfortunes of the aspirate. 
H in speech is an unmistakable mark of 
class distinction in England, as every ob- 
servant person soon discovers. I remarked 
upon this to an English gentleman, an offi- 
cer, who replied: ‘‘It is the greatest bless- 
ing in the world; a sure protection against 
cads. You meet a fellow who is well 
dressed and behaves himself decently 
enough, and yet you don’t know exactly 
what to make of him; but get him talking, 
and if he trips upon his h’s that settles the 
question. He’sa chap you'd better be shy 
of.” Another friend said to me of a Lon- 
don man of wealth, and of such influence 
as comes from wealth and good-nature: 
‘*The governor has lots of sense and isthe 
best fellow in the world; but he hasn’t an 
h to bless himself with.” And there seems 
to be no help for the person who has once 
acquired this mode of pronunciation. 
Habits of speech, when formed in early 
life, are the most ineradicable of all habits: 
and this one, I believe, is absolutely beyond 
the reach of any discipline, and even of 
prolonged association with good speakers. 
In England I observed many people in a 
constant struggle with their h, overcoming 
and being overcome, and sometimes tri- 
umphing when victory was defeat.—Ricx- 
ARD GRANT Warte, in “ Atlantic.” ° 





PROGRESS IN AFRICA. 


Anotuer German explorer—a Dr. Holub 
—has just returned from Africa, with a very 


| interesting story of his travels in the great 


‘‘thirsty land.” He gives special promi- 
nence to the useful activity of Christian 
missionaries in South Africa. Linokana 
has been for a long time the home of a Ger- 
man missionary by the name of Jonson, 
who has succeeded in gaining the love and 
confidence of a whole tribe by his efforts to 
lead them into the ways of civilization 
while teaching them about a God. His 
protégés have me the richest people in 
all the Jand, because he has taught them & 
sensible way of —- the —-y _ 
draining the swamps. ey now sell grain 
for poo Fn into the diamond-fields. In an 
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other region he found an-English missiona- 
ry, by name Mackenzie, quite as active as 
his German rival and exerting a great in- 
fluence over the whole tribe. He has made 
them the most peaceful and moral in all the 
surrounding country. Their heathen prac- 
tices are all abolished and the import of 
spirituous liquors is forbidden, He found 
one tribe trying to get away from the 
Transvaal Republic and set up a better one 
of ‘their own. This is a characteristic of 
the German missionaries: they are always 
teaching the practical good with their 
religion. — Western Ch, Advocate. 





Aw incredible amount of spurious wine 
is, it is stated by a local Alsatian paper, 
being at the present time consumed in 
Alsace, the greater part being imported 
from Baden, and mainly from Offenburg, 
where three large ectohiisheneete for its 
manufacture are known to exist. This 
counterfeit wine is made of water, corn- 
brandy, and grape-sugar, the mixture hav- 
ing exactly the yellowish-green color 
peculiar to the wines of Lower Alsace. A 
decoction of Hungartan hops is added, and 
in eight days the liquid begins to ferment. 
Several thousand barrels of this ‘‘ wine’ 
find their way into the market every an 
from the Ofenburg factories, being sold by 
the p:oducers at from 18 to 20 marks per 
150 litres, or at from 6d. to 7d. a gallon. 
Although the mixture is naturally altogeth- 
er without any taste of the grape, yet it is 
not disagreeable to the palate; but if itis 
too freely indulged in, the throat becomes 
dry, the lips stick together, and headache, 
diarrheea, and a feeling of lassitude follow. 
Exposed to the air for a few hours, the fab- 
ricated wine begins to assume a darker 
tint.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Tho omson's Shooting and Mining Boots. 








The best Shooting Boot in the world. It is also the 
Regulation U. 8. Cavalry Boot, We also manufacture 
the Army and Shooting Shoe. Send stamp for partic- 
ulars and mention this paper, 

THOMSON & SON . 
P.-O. Box 1016, Broadway, New York. 











Prepared according to the direetions of F. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard U Sickes. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
Stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 


Prices reasonable, Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on jon to 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
For aale by all Druggists. 
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CONSTIPATION WIT! A — HEADACHE, 
No. Est Houston S8r., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD Si it 9 al has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for Age 
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No. 389 West 32d St, ‘New York City. 


0 CURED. 
4 West Orn St., NEw [x . 
DEAR Sir > ae troubled with Catarrh, I 9 
menced the use « E> ‘DIAN BLOOD SYRUP, ond, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely ¥ 
C. F. BISHOP. 
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CURE — 
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JENNIE LORD. 
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Chicago and Northwestern 1 Railway 
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Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and 
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It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
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Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
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2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
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farm und Garden. 


fhe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
Atnts or suggestions that wili make this department 
more valuable to those of our Swhecrtbers who are 
epecialty interested. 


PRESERVING BUTTER. 


It has become a question worthy of serious 
consideration by those concerned whether the 
old-fashioned method of packing May and 
June butter for winter sale will be any longer 
profitable, in view of the competition of the 
fresh creamery butter, and that of private 
dairies, in which winter is the most active 
business season. It is known that butter of 
the very first quality can be made as well in 
the depth of winter as in June, so that “ June 
butter’? no more attracts the dealer or the 
purchaser, as heretofore The past winter I 
have been packing butter in small oak pails, 
containing five to ten pounds, for my cus- 
tomers, who have gladly paid fifty cents per 
pound for it, without any help from paffs and 
newspaper notoriety, the butter going solely 
on its merits. I am thus packing alJl my 
product ; and, I think, if dairymen were to do 
more of this, procuring and using tight, neat, 
sweet white-oak packages, they might find 
profitable sale for butter the year round. The 
size of the packages is convenient, as five to 
ten pounds will supply a small or large family 
two weeks, and the buttercan then be had 
always fresh. But when ft is desirable to 
pack for winter use, extra care must be exer- 
cised as to the mode of packing and the pack- 
age. I have found a four-gallon crock, or the 
very neat “ return butter-pail’’ made at Seneca 
Falls, equally good and safe for packing, the 
advantage resting with one or the other, de- 
pending upon the size and weight of the con- 
tents 

The package, providing always it {s air-tight 
and clean, is not so important as the method 
of packing and the place of storage. The man- 
ner of packing I have been used to practice is 
as follows: The butter taken from the chum 
is worked for a short time with pure cold 
water from a deep well. Where the water is 
not cold, ice-water should be used when the 
weather is warm enough to make the butter 
work soft. The grain cannot be preserved if 
the butter is worked too soft, and it should be 
kent as hard as it can be worked easily. The 
lump is then gashed with the ladle, and salt at 
the rate of one ounce to the pound is sprinkled 
over it and worked in lightly, “The butter is 
then put away for twenty-four hours ina cool 
cellar or dairy-house. The last working is 
thorough, to get the color even and the salt 
well mixed in. As a little salt will have melted 
and drained off during the standing, the liberal 
dose given will not be excessive. The butter 
is then packed down into the crock or pail, 
taking care to leave no vacant spaces. Brine 
is poured over the butter, and the package is 
covered with a cloth ond the cover, and set 
away until .the next churning, in the usual 
place. Ths next churning is packed in the 
same manner, the brine being poured off and 
thrown away, and a little fine salt being 
sprinkled on the first layer before the next is 
packed down. In this way the packace is 
filled. The top is then covered with a piece 
of fine white muslin, steeped in brine and cut 
to fit exactly. This is covered with a thin 
layer of salt, and a strip of woolen felting is 
fitted around the edge of the package and 
under the cover, which is then fastened down 
tightly. A strip of rosin-paper, used for 
covering roofs, will make a good packing for 
the cover. 

gre place of storage isveryimportant. This 
should be cool, airy, moist, but not wet, and 
entirely free from mold or mustiness. A cave 
inabank ora deep cellar furnishes an excel- 
lent store for butter. The former may be 
made very easily, as follows: Dig out a 
foundation 10 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 8 
fect deep. Throw the earth out on each side. 
Build up on each side with peeled logs, slabs, 
planks, or rails, and make a steep roof over 
the whole, nailing the tops to a ridge-board 
and resting the bottom against a log, staked 
fast on each side. The roof then cannot 
spread. The sides are covered with the strips 
of bark that have been peeled off from the 
timbers, slabs, etc.; and the earth thrown out 
is heaped over the roof, packed down, and 
well sodded. A door is provided. A ventila- 
tor is made in the roof, that can be closed 
when necessary; and it will need to be opened 
only upon cool days and nights, and never in 
the hot weather. The packages of butter 
are stored upon a bench on one or both sides. 

Another excellent cold store-room, which I 
found remarkably satisfactory some years ago, 
was a deep cellar, dug like a well, 14 feet 
deep, and lined with bricks, which were white- 
washed. Anarch was thrown over the top, 
as in a cistern, and a doorway with steps was 
made for admission. The cellar was covered 
by a plain shed,to protect it from the weather. 
The stairs ran around the wall, and: within 
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reach on opposite sides shelves were support- 
ed by brackets, upon which milk, cream, but- 
ter, ete. could be stored. There are many 
such cool-houses fm Eastern«Pennsylvania, and 
many of these have the well belowthem, or 
upon one side fm cases where water is reached 
in the digging. Of tourse,in the former case 
the well is arched over and a floor is filled in 
above the arch. By whitewashing the walls, 
or well, sufficient light is furnished by reflec- 
tion from the door above,when that is opgn.— 
Country Gentleman. 





NEW FLOWERS FOR 1880. 

As usual, at thisseason of the year, seeds- 
men’s catalogues teem with glowing illustra- 
tions of everything that is new and rare in the 
way of flowers and vegetables. Among them 
ere a few varieties which we consider worthy 
of special notice, as they are all of easy culture 
and can be grown by any one who has a taste 
for gardening. 

Ipomaa Quamoclit, Scarlet Ivy-Leaved.—A 
very mice and elegant climber of rapid 
growth, attaining from 10 to 20 feet in a few 
weeks and perfectly hardy if treated as an an- 
nual, Stems very slender, of avioletish color, 
leaves deeply lobated, flowers rather small, but 
of a very striking flery scarlet, and produced 
in great profusion during the whole summer. 
Sow in April or May in the open ground where 
itisto remain. An excellent addition to our 
fast-growing flowering climbers and admira- 
bly adapted for covering walls, trellises, rock- 
work, or unsightly places. 

New French Marigold, ‘‘ Cloth of Gold."—A 
charming variety of striped Marigold, the 
result of many years’ selection. The plant 
grows to a hight of about 18 inches, and is 
literally covered with flowers, having bright 
gold bars evenly marked on rich dark velvety 
petals. A splendid form of this popular flower. 

Calendula Officinalis Fl. Pl., Meteor.—A new 
Marigold, producing very large and perfectly 
formed double flowers of light golden yel- 
low, regularly and distinctly striped with 
intense golden orange. Like the other varie- 
ties, it gives a succession of blooms from May 
until late in the autumn. 

Asparagus; New Climbing.—One of the finest 
of all the hardy climbers and a very desirable 
trellis plant. It has the beautiful feathery 
foliage of the ordinary asparagus, inthe form 
of a graceful running vine; admirably adapted 
for decorative purposes, for which florists will 
find it invaluable. It is covered in the fall 
with bright red berries, which form a beauti- 
fal contrast to the deep green foliage. The 
plant dies down to the ground, like the ordin- 
ary asparagus, in the fall, and makes a rapid 
growth in spring. 

Miqnonette, the Prize-Taker.—This variety 
was introduced several years since; but its real 
worth does not seem to have been fully discov- 
ered until the past summer. It is a very de- 
sirable variety, quite distinct in character. 
It forms a dense, compact bush, with deep 
green foliage, the numerous branches being 
terminated by large spikes of flowers, with a 
reddish tinge, very fragrant. A most profuse 
bloomer; continues in bloom throughout the 
whole season. 

Pansy, Paris International.—A superb strain, 
comprising the magnificent varteties exhibited 
by M. Bugnet at the Paris Exposition and 
selected as being the best of the numerous 
groups on exhibition. They will be found to 
comprise the most varied and pleasing forms 
of this favorite flower, many of the varieties 
being equal to the finest show Pansies. 

Eulalia Japonica Zebrina.—This beautiful 
grass is anative of Japan, It grows from 3 
to 4 feet high and is said to be quite hardy. 
It has a grand appearance when in bloom, 
and is very valuable for growing as a 
single specimen or grouping with other 
plants. It is also valuable for winter bouquets 
for ornamentation of the parlor, for which pur- 
pose the stalks should be cut when they are 
about half developed, the sheath removed, and 
allowed to dry gradually in the shade. 


REPOTTING CONSERVATORY AND 
WINDOW PLANTS. 


At this season of the year most, if not all 
plants require attention so as t insure a 
a heathy and vigorous growth for the summer, 
and, asthe proper soil is requisite to insure 
success,"it is necessary to be particular on that 
point.. Some writers go so far as to say one 
kind of soil or, rather, one heap of soil com- 
posted of sod and rotten manure is all suffi 
cient for the whole plant family. It might 
just as well be said that the food for the 
wholeanimal kingdom could be condimented 
into one mass and sefved.out ad libitum. All 
plants require theif own peculiar soil to in- 
sure the best success, ‘and, if this is not attend- 
ed to, only moderate or very poor results will 
be obtained. So, as there are not to be found 
in any one place soils suitable for all classes 
of plants, we must guess as near as possible, 











by having several different kinds, and mixing 
them so as to get-agnear as we can to their 
requirements. _ 

For suchplants as geraniums, fuchsias, 
roses, petunias, @allas, carnations, and camel- 
lias the sod ftom an old pasture-field, where the 
soll at the depth of 6 or 8 inches is inclined to 
be clayey and of a greasy texture, can gener- 
ally be taken as of the right kind. The sod 
should be cut not deépér than two or three 
inches, laid {ogether for a short time, so as to 
kill the roots and promote decay. To this add 
about one-third of rotten hot-bed or other 
well-decayed manure, with a liberal sprinkling 
of sand or charcoal, thoroughly well mixed; 
but on no account sift it. 

For begonias, gloxinias, ferns, palms, and 
lilies the same kind of sod, with one-quarter 
leaf-soil, gathered so as the leaves are still 
recognizable, and sifted through an inch sieve, 
to remeve pieces of sticks and roots. Addone- 
quarter rotten manure and sand together. 

For azaleas, rhododendrons, and all very 
fine-rooted plants care must be taken not to 
use any soil from a limestone formation. 
These plants really require peat, not ordinary 
black muck; but, where peat is not to be had, 
leaf-soil one-half, sod from where there is no 
lime one-quarter, and sand and charcoal one- 
quarter will make a very good compost. For 
all changing of plants, use either new or per- 
fectly clean pots. Have them well drained by 
placing broken pieces of potsherds, with the 
hollow side downward, at the bottom of each 
pot, to the depth of 1 to 3 inches, according 
to the size of the pot. Over this spread a thin 
layer of moss or the very roughest lumps out 
of the soil, so as to prevent the finer particles 
of the compost blockading the free egress of 
water. Perfect drainage is absolutely neces- 
sary and will well repay the little extra 
trouble. Use the soil in a moderately dry 
state; sodry that by pressing together in the 
hand it will immediately fall to pieces on be- 
ing released. If the old soil on plants that 
require repotting is wet or exhausted, remove 
it by washing in a bath of tepid water. Do 
not give to much room. Plants removed into 
pots an inch or two inches larger is sufficient. 
Be careful to fill up the interstices between the 
pot and the old ball. A pointed stick pushed 
around the sides of the pot is the best for this 
purpose. Give one good soaking of water—if 
warm, so much the better;and be cautious 
not to get them too wet, as the plants will re- 
quire some little time to make new roots, 
Shade from bright sunshine for a few days 


>and all will be well.—Jonn Tuorp, in ‘* Ameri- 


can Garden.”’ 





A PLEA FOR THE SUNFLOWER. 


AccorRDING to M. Grunert, of Lithuania, the 
sunflower is there universally cultivated, in 
fields, gardens, and borders, and‘every part of 
the plantis turned to practical account. A 
hundred pounds of seeds yield forty pounds 
of oil, scarcely inferior to Provenge oil, and 
the pressed residue forms a wholesome food 
for cattle, as also do the leaves and the green 
stalks, cut up small, all being eagerly eaten. 
The fresh flowers, when a little short of full 
bloom, furnish a dish for the table which 
bears favorable comparison with the artichoke. 
They contain a large quantity of honey, and 
so prove an attraction to bees. The seeds are 
a valuable food for poultry, or supply fine 
groats of a delicate almond flavor. Ground 
into flour, pastry and cakes can be made 
from them; roasted, they supply a pleasant 
drink ; and, boiled in alumn and water, they 
yield a blue coloring matter. The carefully 
dried leaf is used as tobaceo ; the seed-recep- 
tacles are made into blotting-paper and the 
inner part of the stalk into a fine writing- 
paper ; the woody portions are consumed as 
fuel, and from the resulting ash valuable pot- 
ash is obtained. Experience has shown that 
large plantations of them in swampy places 
are a protection against intermittent fever. 
Furiher, that they will grow anywhere and 
in any soil, with little or no attention. The 
best se2d is obtained from the Crimea.—Lon- 
don Farmer. 

I 


CULTIVATION. 
Tue month of June is emphatically the 


month for cultivation. Horse-hoe now all 
growing crops, and let the work be done ascon 


tinuously as other duties will admit of and as" 


efficiently. The hoeing of potatoes before the 
tubers have formed and not disturbing the 
soil after the tubers have formed seem to 
bethe directions to be summarized from a 
general experience. The hoeing of corn not 
only increases the crop, as general testimony 
avers; but also, as we have found, increases 
the quality. The higherthe manuring of the 
fields the more essential the cultivation, 
which acts to direct the plant food absorbed 
into the plant, toward storage into fruit, in- 
stead of expenditure into leaf expansion. The 
horse-hoe is rapidly displacing the indiscrim- 
nate use of the hand-hoe, and properly. With 
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’ 
continuation of low prices for crops, the 


hand-hoe will be driven from the field, and 
the New England farmer will at this late day 
discover what the Western farmer has found 
out through necessity ; asthe large areas re- 
quired to be maintained, in order to derive a 
revenue from low prices, rendered the hand 
process impossible. 





GERANIUMS must have a season of rest dur- 
ing the summer, if they are expected to bloom 
in winter. Keep the plants in pots out of 
doors, under the shade of some tree, till Sep- 
tember, and water sparingly. In the beginning 
of September shake the soil from the roots, 
replant themin rich sandy loam, and bring 
them forward to the sun and air. Place them 
in a eunny window, indoors, when there is 
danger of frost, and when they begin to grow 
give them an occasional wattring with liquid 
manure, They need plenty of sun and air and 
a comparatively low temj cratvre. Ina hot 
room they will not do well. Cactus needs but 
little water, plenty of sun, and should have a 
small pot, with light soil.—Rural New Yorker. 


AGRICU LY U RAL 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 








ph my 


agains n 
le, and is the only barb wire 
er it is finished, which 
Stly to its strength and durability. This wire 
is made on an entirely different principle from any 
other, is amply secured by letters WS and no in- 
fringemen t upon any other paten 
AMERICAN FENCING CO., 234 West 20th St., N. ¥. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, > 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

ag NUrAcTURERs or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Eeeines, Pump Chain and 
ixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
hydrants Street Washers, 


"Weans FOUNDED In 1832. 
H medal awarded 





; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centennial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 


HiILLs’ 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER CD, 


OF HARTFORD. CONN., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


New Archimedean and Charter Oak 
LAWN MOWERS. 


These Mowers have beeome celebrated throughout 
the World, where lawns are cultivated, as being the 
e Ww 





the 
ments that experien: 
gest, are beautifully finished, thoro' A 


inches. Pony and 
8, and 82 inches, Send for Circulars. 


Sold by our Agents Everywhere. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE wonrts. ~ 
gba diate Estee 8 


Plants, 5 











, elegantly illustrated — 
Five "Hundred Finest Serts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rese Grewers, West Grove, Ohester Co., Pa. 


ALABASTINE, 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 
A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


Made in pure white and a variety of beautiful tints 
Can be ap on wood-work, as well as plaster. It is 
con Kalsomine, will cover more surface, and 





is much more ie. 
Send for Sample Card to SEELEY BROS., 
$2 Burling ' Slip. New York City. 


so ecera sAVERILL FAINT 00. 

ree BLO} 
4 132 and} 34 Eaat River St., Cleveland, ° 
17 East Jackson Bineet. Chicago 


ROBERT SnaRMAKER & Co., 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Race streets, Philadelphia. 


M. B. CHURCH, Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinists, 
WORDYEE & MLEMON CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











For New Terms for 





1880 see page 25. 
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theobrom: 


». JLATIERE. 


One Hundred Years Old. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COGOA, 


in their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, 
guar, Guten, oil, and a white erystallizable substcnee, called 
2c, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen end being an important adjunes to nutrition, 





1ss0. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERY WHERE, 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 





"CHOICE PLANTS FGR EVERYONE AT WHOLESALE RATES, 


I make the following unusual liberal offer to every reader of THE INDEPENDENT. 


pare prices.) 


\Please examine and com- 


Until June 145th, only !! 


I will send any of the following plants by express. canetuliy packed, engitng 


no charge for boxes or pack 


ing—with this condition: No vordcr received for less than One Dollar, nor less n Five Plants each of any one 
“hing. 
Ageratum, 6 cents each. Golden Feather, 4 cents each. Madcira gine. 4 cents each. 
Achyranthes, 4¢ Fuclisias, .arge, 6 to 16c. Pansies, 4c. 
Altes nantherla, 8¢. “ Geraniums, single, double, ) Petunias virtped, 4e 1: 
onia, 6 sorts, 8c.“ scented, variegated I vy Salvia ony 
C. .rnation Pinks, Be. “* leaved, 8c. o) Stock (Gilly lower), oS, 
Coleus, 4¢ G Iadiolus, 6c. = Tuberoses, 8c, pe 
Comtaurea, 8e. - Corman Ivy, 6c, - Verbenas, 4c. w 
Coben se ande ns, 12c.* ° Tenson Verbena, 12¢. = Roses, month! a. ed 
jai ( Lobelia, 6c. = har. 
F larger plants, 12 nm "S40. 





20 Packets C hoice Flower feeds fer 50c.; 


we WI 


vod ) planta, our own selection only, suitable S a small garden, for $3.00; or 
1 


plan “4 have been grown !1 2 
‘ready to )-ant 






count } remiums to clubs and others. 
Add 


EPI 


mprising many new and rare plants, $5.00. 
and3 inch! Flower-pots, mostly 3-inch, and are fine, strong, healthy 
i.tat once in klowei-garden 
trated Seed and I lant Catalogue for 1850 sent free to all who apply by letter. See my special dis- 
A very liberal offer. 
arcss, F. R. PIERSON, Tarr 


town-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 
MENLION TE IND NG. 


ENDENT, lv WxtiTl 





Any Shade. 





P&IVT YOUR BMOUSES Waanut 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no rain manufactured equal to it. 
omical ba 


It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 





THE "sxclss" CREAMER VY. 


Surpasses all othersin quantity and quslity o1 butter made. It secures matured 
which meskes butterof the best texture, flavor, and afl oe keeping quality. 


and odors; isconstantly at the correct temperatu 


saves three-fourths the labor. 

THE FERGUSON CONCUSSIO 
the best labor saving ‘devices. No 
largest vicld. B ae YT any other, 
tratcd circular to 


It can be peed wits either ice or water, and both 8 
CHURN isthe best. 
oats oe aidies. 1 


and ripened cream. 
It excludes flies, dust 
58° to 60°); has room for the cream and butter, and 
jummer and Winter. 
Tt comitineseciontan principles With 


potage the butterin granular form, and eccures the 


} OT any pans, orcans, send for large sllus- 


FERGUSON MI°G CO, Harlington, Vt. Lellalic Ancnta Wanna, 





SAME en 


Oneida, N 
lhave ever used, in m 
highly.) Sample Ca 





heer rept for immediate use and can a bocngiee by any one. 
Architect one Builder, wri The 


8, showing handsome s 
quantity of Paint de sired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT Co., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY S8T., N. Y. 


3 (W. 1. Tillotson, 
National Mixed Paint is the best 
ears, and I cannot praise it too 

, and arule for estimating the 


ice of oe 20 








Self-Dumping. Also Hand-Dump. 


NONE SUPERIOR. 
Send for Descriptive Cireular. 


REMINGTON AGHCULTURAL C0., 


ILION, N. ¥ ° 


BRADLEY'S 








SELF- DUMPING — 


IS THE BEST. 


Send for Ilustrated Circulars of our Reapers, Mow- 


ers, lLiay-Rakes, etc. 


BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
_ Established 1882.) 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 





This is the only fertilizer com all the soi 
elcments found im each crop. Analy tam Cogpe] 
that they opusuie a large t@&e of 
plantefood elements than we we alain for them by 
the labels placed on each package. Six - 


ence has — eee 
meg oe. 


OM ATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 


‘ew good agents want 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





establi: hed the above act. 


*13 Deane St., Boston, Mass, 





JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 


BROCKPORT. ©. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOWERS, REAPERS, AND COM- 
BINED MACHINES. 


Brascu OFFICES: 
W. Washington Sercet Chtenges 
S$ Summit Street, 


Teed 2 Chiswell Street, | ‘ondon, Eng. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS, 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour 


New Work Oa! i rh Oaice 15) Hepat Street. 


“pM Farmers and Dealers are Savited to send tor 


**BUY THE BEST.”’ 


THE STODBARD CHURN. 


ed to the end-over-end revolving 
barrel churn, entered, exhibited, 
and manufactured by us. Since 
then we have made anew cover, a decided improve- 
ment, and now call it the * Stoddard Churn.” 
Manufactured by 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, 
Send for Circulars. Poultney, Vt. 


THE STOVER THPROVED WIBD ENGINE 


Par‘ics Hying im the country 
ean havea permancnt supply 
of water for farm, gardens, or 
lawns. This time and storm- 
tried machine is very simple 
and strong. Runs no @aster in 
a 25-mile than in a 10-mile wind, 
We combine experience and 
experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly sel” 
regulating mill, Will make 
estimates wherever water is 
required and guarantce the 
work. Single and Double-Act- 
ing Pumps, Tanks, etc. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 

B. 5. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
or 22 College Place, New York. 




















THE CHAMPION 
is the Bees © Marketa fu 


Is perfec a shes rth ns 
no theter 1 in 4 gale than ina Tight 


wind, is very 
Biows away w 


We furnish sample mill at whole- 
sale where we have noagent. 


EMPIRE 
m Farm Forges 


% AND TOOLS. 
20 Per Cent. Reduction 
in Prices. 











3 Cents for Circular: to 


Empire Forge Co., 


COHOES, N. Y. 








We have perfected @ radical and valuable improve- 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
to the dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna 
tional Dairy Fair in New York Cit7, in 1879, in com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 


Nine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 


opm Warranted to be exactly Oy oa seprecent 
mentor mpencripuive Creater of 0 
6 Circuler of** 
Daley) CHURN’; or he Sole Manufac- 
turers, SSONS Concorp, N. H. 





Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLATTD SEWER-PIPE. 





F we refer the follow 
crac bit Setar See st Ue, 
Civil Engineer, Ceicaee. Ill. ; Mr. 


tendent Yonkers Water Works, Yonkers, N. PCoL, 
GEO. WARING, Jr, Newport, RL 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


encies for the Sale of eonr Akra 
Ati the principal Cities of the ‘ens dure és 


For further information address 
D. L. KING, See’y, Akron, Ohio. 

























For Beauty of Polish, moving, Tae Labor, Cléanliness 
Durability, 
Mo prietors, Mars, Cantos, Mass. 











DR. ge Y's 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the slightest tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over jundred cases und 

own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, resto 
- petite, cleanses the 


blood, quiets the es. It 

»ps Bleeding of the Lu Irrij of the 

Throat. It cures Asthma Epa Pen sre os in 

their worst spasms. I want 7 you to know 

do, because it is unlike any cough ne 

the world. It never eptots the stomach. Itisa Weed 
of our own land, not used In any other medicine. I 


watched its effects on all ages from 
Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 

















































have carefull 
infancy to old age. 
tle. ade by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


BOSTON COPPER 
WEATHER VANES, 
MANUFACTURED IN GREAT VARIETY BY 
HARRIS & CO., 


54 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
fend for Catalogue. 

















MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, x aeete ay Y. 


cline) ACADEMY, FACE FACTORY. gar etc. ip 
Patent Moun Catalogues free. foe, improved 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure! 
ery re Aira, Farms, etc. FULL 
WAR D, sie sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 
— 














a are an immediate 4 
stimats tae for r' > he > mtr and cure = 
t vonce, spepeie. OUSRERA, 

anteen Ilaria, Fever and 
Ague, and are Meefal at times in nearly all 
diseases to cause a free and regular © ae tion of i 
the ~—— The best antidote for all Mala- ‘ 
rial Poison. Price, 25 cemts a Box. 

Warner's Safe Nervine quickly gives 
Rest and Sleep > the nuflering: cures Head- 
ache and Neu ‘ents Epileptic t 

and - ea st Rremed y Tor Reevoue a } 
rougbt excessive drinking, , 
mental shocks, and other causes, ’ 
It relieves the pains of t 

2 Live all diseases and is nev- 


sane 


rE er injurious to the sys- } 
cuR tem. ge best of ail } 
' rvines. 
DIAEETE ttles of two sizes; } 
c ’ -e8, 50 ets. and gt. } 
gare 8 Remedios prea Safe { 
| 
¥ 


sAfl \ . LBesiers 3 

SAFE me every where, 

“ Bi. H. Warner & Co. 
Proprietors, 


OPSend on qungitet and 
testimonials. 





THOMPSON’S _ 


EYE WATER. 


This well-known and thoroughly efficient remedy 
for diseases of the Eye has acc wired @ world-wice rcp 
utation during oe Past. eigh al oor 3 _~ Lt aw 

vle fact ti this re repates n sus- 
tained simply by the inerits of the medicine it: cf if,cnd 
not by any puffing or extensive advertising. The many 
who nave | used it will bear testimony to the 





FER TIL IZER Ss. 


PACIFIC. GUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FER’ 
compl, ane 


It ts pose nat 
ul us bag shown ft to be of the Ver’ y Highe 
“Quality, Price Quanity ed ees 
anteed. For further 





Girvan as is particuten,’, A Ty Rotor 
, rinanor, Coun. fl Less 
Sei D. WooD. stor 


RUFF, Cone 








truth of this statement. 
Magutacts ured only by JOHN &. TITOMPSON, SONS & 
Co., Troy, -Y. Pr Price 25 25 cents. Sold i by al all | druggists. 


CANCER 











~~ 








93 __. 


THE 1S (DEPENDEN?. 











Ta Md Fat 


SILVER-PLATED. ral 
NEW DESIGNS 








FOR SPRING OF 1880 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN. 


13 Jobs 36 haus Row 5 AF 


pf Franciece, al. 
State szatot enge, * ¢ 


_For Sale @ by all Loading Dealers. 
EUREKA SILK. 





Best in the 
Werld fer 
Hand or Ma- 
chine Mewing. 

Fine, Strong, 
Smeeth. Full 
_ Length, 


FIVE SILVER-PLATE 


TABLE USE AND PRESENTATIONS. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


36 EAST 14th STREET, 
(UNION SQUARE), 
Corner University Place. 








JOHN GIBSON, 


Decorative Painter and esigner. 
ural ee. Sur petite one vate 

at bal ot Uinactor eclealdetion and Domestic Buti 

in, nt for MAW & CO,."8. GEO ICAL, MOSAI 

anc Py NC Rbsite wi TILE PAVEM and ART TI 


for Wall Paiek Bei 
123 and 135.6. oo Lich 





GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


Cheap! Nest! Durable! 





wa 

Por Garden and Ornamental Fencing, Ponitry Runs, 
Fishing Ponds, Aviaries, Pigeon Houses, and trainer 
for Grape and Floral Vines 

Plans for Poultry House: 2 and how to arrange Runs 
furnished upon application, 

Orders or letters of inquiry will receive prompt at 
tention. Write for prices. Address 


BROC ey & EVANS, 


“Aa 2 ‘West Mtreet, ew York City. 
rT Mention paper. . 


Best in the Market. 


Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. D. TURNER 400, 


Geweva, Kane Co., 14. 
Send for Price-List. 


1 " 
Columbia Bicycle. 

A practical road machine. In- 
dorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-door 
sports. Send Sec. ——. for 24 page 
catalogue, with price-list and full 
ae = ty for catalogue 
and cope ot ng World, 

iE Pu EM oo < a 
93 Summer Street. 


ond 33 Printing Pt Press 


Prints cards labels dee. Le rata ae 


For business of pleasure, young 
rt n ating. ( 
ae mang Bey, Coan 
THE ISBELL 


MOLE TRAP 


IS INFALLIBLE It. 


IT NEVER FAILS to catch er) 
e eet Lawus, Gardens, 

emeteries c eared of this ravatin ed 
in short order, by using this trap. an be 
ret in an ineant by anyone. Does not get 
outoforder. PRICE, $2.00 EACH. Sent by 
xpress on receipt of price, by 


YOUNG & EELIOTT, 
12 CORTLANDT S8T., NEW YORK. 


Wholesaleand retail cataiogues of reliable 
seeds free by mail, on | application. 

















We Manufacture in? im the LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Coupes, etc. ete. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 












——=——— — 


. 


ALWAYS. FRESH! 


te 


BRA, 
Y~G ALWAYS READY! 
Dne of the advantages that Takrant’s SELTZER 

Si 7 § ie ty i yENT—being a dry, white powder—has over 
saa vi We many natural minera} waters is the fact that it 
never becdmes vapid ‘or stale. Yt is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for 


travelers ov land and sea, but for all who need a 


bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective, 
and it is always ready. 


SEASONABLE QUITS 
Entei Sh, Eula Si 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Broadway, corner Warren Street. 














ESTERBROOK’S °rens. 
SEES 





Camden, N. J. New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


ANVIL, VISE, AND DRILL. 


This machine wes first made by a 
practical m« i¢ for his own use 
and to mect a want which nothing 
in the market would fill. It was so 
highly regarded by all who saw it 
that he was minded to get it pat- 
ented and manufactured for the 
market. When it was brought to 
our attention, we saw at once its 
great utility, and bought the ex- 
clusive right for the whole United 
States. We believe it will come 
into general use as fast as ita merits 
become known, The anvil Mace is 
4x8 inches, and hight 6 inches. 
Width of vise-jaw 34 inches; steel 
drill press, with adjustable chuck 
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MGRIDEN, BRITANNIA C0, 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice-Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, ete. 








@ Particular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Eleciro-Plating Spoons and 
Forks, by which the parts most exposed to 
Wear receive an EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. This 
feature renders these goods more economical 
and durable than those of any other manufac- 
ture, while the increased cost is relatively 
small. This method of plating we apply to 
the 4, 8, and 12-o0z. plate, as required. 


” To protect the purchaser 
against imitations, it should be 
observed that the Improved Spoons 
and Forks bear our Trade ark, 
“* 1847, ROCERS BROS., XII.” 

[ae FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
Fairs where exhibited, from the World’s Fair, 
1858, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, 
and 1875 inclusive, and at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, 1876. 

ta” Extract from the American Institute Re- 
port: ‘*Their Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled 
Ice-Pitchers are Al, and possess all the qual- 
ities the Company claim.” . .. ‘*We 
consider the goods made by this Company to 
be by far the best made in this country and, we 
believe, in the world.” 


CARRIAGES 


The DRAWING-ROOM COACH and the DRAWING. 
ROOM © ttt PE, the finest design fora Sea or Waaose 
pak a made, and other sete oS oO 

ely of our own manufac 


TAMES GO0LD & 02, 


Send for Illustrated Circular. ALBANY, N.Y. 


Wilcox Silver-Plate Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 











to hold \-inch drills and all Mk 
sizes. The article to be drilled can 
be held firmly in the vise, so as to 
be drilled at any angle, or, if itistoo 
large for the vise, it can be drilled 
on the anvil. The drill may be re- 
moved when not im use. Price for 
the whole, 618. Weight, 89 pounds. 
The vise and anvil are complete 
without the drill, and are sold for 
$10. Weight, 60 pounds. For all 
jobbing shops it is worth much 
more than ft costs. Farmers can 
do with it many jobs which other- 
wise would have to be sent to the 
shops. All hardware dealers who 
do not keep them & stock wili 
furnish them on demand, or we wil) 
9664 them on receipt of price. 


MILLERS’ FALLS CO, 


74 Chambers &t., N. ¥. 


THE: BAHBER GUNS. 


2 Shot and | 
Fic. Bify 













Our #40 gun aes the best epee -hbarre -, caoke. Fic.2 
bored reboundi iocks, extension top rib, en 
fore “end, and best material throughout. We make the A new feature in the gun line. It is FAs yt 
best double gun in the world for the meney. All guns | Pact, from 6 to 10 Ibs. ee. Te is a 
sent on trial and guaranteed. accurate. It nes por er of this gun suceess for all 
Price, best English Twist Barrel Se, & i owner “ft a ome make ° 
Damaseus Barrel..............- $55 to a ake, and take t e goes ow 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circular. Srice. Per a a $75 to $250. 

















L. C, SMITH, Sele Maker of the Baker Guns, Syracuse, N. Y. 





INHALER. 


the Chest. All persons 
troubled wht short thie. weak | or con- 


eae used Te. —y 
surely benefit and AA Bie Rent mail on —— 
of Scents. Address C. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Biaputaeturer of ef the Manx Fi 
Bottle ainkeot Gan, Dickinson's Nos, 1 and 2 Syringes, 
and all other Rubber Goods. Send for circular. 


PARK BENJAMIN’S 


EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 and 50 Astor House, New York. 


Practical information and recipes in all branches of 
science. Reports on new inventions and processes 
for investors and manufacturers. Engineering— 
Chemical Analyses and Assays 

Experts in Patents. 

Send for Circular. 


THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK. 


Introduced by J. Miinar, in 1830, 
s ton a A the m - leasant and 
Fifty bg Ay p ve 
enn a and gakematariol “er dyepeptice of ‘all ag —4 
and those vin ‘ws damp locations or exposed to the 


J. MILHAUS SON, 


PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

















EXCLUSIVELY SPORTING GOODS OF A HIGH GRADE. 
A. C. SPALDINC & BROS., 


SRICAGO. ILLINOIS, 


PORTERS, AND DEALERS I 


ACTURERS, I 

ARCHERY. LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, FISHING 

TACKLE, BASEBALL SUPPLIES, BICYCLES, 
AND GENERAL OUT-DOOR SPORTING GOODs. 
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